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THe Association held its annual general 
meeting on Friday and Saturday, Jan. 6 
and 7, under the hospitable roof of University 
College, London, and may be congratulated 
on a successful gathering, in which about 
200 took part. 

Since its inaugural meeting in the same 
place, just over twelve months before, 
reported in the Classical Review in February 
of last year, it has more than doubled its 
numbers, which now exceed 900. The finan- 
cial statement presented by Mr. Kenyon, 
Mr. Mackail’s suceessor as honorary 
treasurer, disclosed 2» fair measure of 
material prosperity, though it must be 
owned that the funds which can be provided 
by annual subscriptions of five shillings are 
none too ample for the work which such an 
Association might and should perform. 

The two chief features of the meeting 
were its prevailingly educational character, 
which, perhaps, suggested the kindly 
reference which Canon Bell made to it in 
his speech at the dinner of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters as a ‘kindred 
association,’ and the extension of the policy 
which was adopted at the Oxford meeting 
of dealing with pressing questions by voting 
the appointment of Committees, Of these 
no less than three in addition to the one on 
Latin Orthography are to be constituted. 

In accordance with the precedent of the 
Oxford meeting, the proceedings on the 
Friday evening meeting took the form of 
a social réunion. The members were re- 
ceived by the Principal of the College, 
Dr. T. Gregory Foster, and Professor 
Butcher as representing the Council of the 
Association. The Flaxman Gallery and 
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the fine College Library were open to the 
visitors, and in the latter were disposed 
some treasures from the Library and else- 
where. In the bays there were exhibits by 
the leading publishers of their recent 
Classical books. The pedagogic character to 
which we have adverted was not absent 
from the lectures which diversified the 
evening. Prof. P. Gardner in an interesting 
and practical address upon ‘the use of 
lantern slides in classical teaching’ (a 
subject to which, by the way, there were 
some disrespectful allusions on the following 
day), gave an account of recent improve- 
ments in this branch of lecture illustration, 
the most important of which was that a 
darkened room was no longer necessary. 
Among the pieces thrown upon the screen 
the most effective was a sheet of coins, which 
came out with great clearness and solidity. 
Mr. Gilbert Murray’s discourse was on 
some points in teaching Greek Plays. He 
defended the psychological school of inter- 
pretation against the strictly logical one, 
and dwelt upon the necessity of always 
keeping in view the spoken character of 
ancient drama. In conclusion he proposed 
a novel explanation of Euripides Jed, 213 
qq. KopivO.at yuvaixes, e&jrAOov Sdépwv, by which 
this speech of Medea might be brought into 
more intelligible relations with her violent 
outbursts in the previous scere. Both 
lectures had a seasoning of epigram which 
the audience did not fail to appreciate. 

At the business meeting on the following 
day, over which Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
presided, the Karl of Halsbury, Lord 
Chancellor, was elected President for the 
year. And the Master of the Rolls, the 
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outgoing President—whose services to the 
Association were signalised in graceful lan- 
guage by Dr. Gow—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
and Sir Edward Poynter were added to the 
list of Vice-Presidents, and the President 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, Prof. E. A. 
Gardner, Miss J. E. Harrison, Sir A. F. 
Hort, and Mr. Mackail, were elected on the 
Council. 

The centre of attraction in the proceed- 
ings was, of course, the Presidential address, 
which we print elsewhere. The acclamation 
which followed the motion of a vote of 
thanks by Sir E. M. Thompson, and the 
observations of the speakers in the brief 
discussion that ensued, to which Prof. 
Butcher, the Rev. J. B. Lee, and Mr, J. 
S. Redmayne contributed, showed the in- 
terest that it had awakened. 

Earlier in the morning, the Association 
voted on the proposal ‘that the Council be 
requested to nominate a representative com- 
mittee to consider and report on the best 
method of introducing a uniform pronunci- 
ation of Latin into the Universities and 
Schools of the country, and that it be an 
instruction to this Committee to confer with 
the Committee to be appointed for a similar 
purpose by the Classical Association of 
Scotland. That the same Committee be 
empowered, if they deem it advisable, to 
consider what changes in the present pro- 
nunciation of Greek should be recommended 
for general adoption.’ This was proposed 
by Prof. Butcher, who pointed out that the 
need of reform was no new question. The 
general principle had been aflirmed by the 
Headmasters’ Conference in 1871. No 
common action, however, had been taken. 
A few individuals and a very few schools 
had adopted the reformed pronunciation. 
The partial change had only accentuated 
the mischief. Neither at Oxford nor at 
Cambridge, nor within a single College, was 
any uniform system in vogue. ‘Iwo dis- 
cordant systems existed, and several inhar- 
monious blends of the two, It was now a 
matter of urgent practical convenience that 
within these islands we should accept some 
standard pronunciation which should be ap- 
proximately correct. But the change must 
be such as not to impose new and vexatious 
burdens on classical pupils. Hence we must 
distinguish in practice between the more 
and the less important. Three points seemed 
essential: (1) Quantity must never be neg- 
lected ; a long syllable must always be pro- 
nounced long, not pronounced louder. The 
English accentual system often obscured 
quantity and ruined the reading of poetry. 


(2) The quality of the vowels should be 
respected ; that is, roughly speaking, they 
should be pronounced as in lialian. The 
learning of the Romance languages would 
thus be made all the easier. (3) The con- 
consonants c, g, and t should always be 
hard. The teacher while trying to attain 
the utmost accuracy himself, should not 
teach his pupils the subtleties of the sub- 
ject, but insist only on a few fundamentals. 
The question of Greek offered one peculiar 
difficulty. The ancient Greek accent was a 
musical or pitch accent, not a stress accent. 
We could hardly hope to recapture the in- 
tonation. Still there was no difficulty in 
getting the sounds of the vowels and con- 
sonants correctly. Now that the interchange 
of teachers between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland was more frequent, the need of uni- 
formity in the United Kingdom was one of 
increasing urgency. But the first condition 
of reform was that the Schools and the 
Universities should act in concert, The 
motion was seconded by Mr. F. M. Corn- 
ford, the Secretary of the Cambridge Clas- 
sical Society, who gave the results of a 
recent poll of the members of that Society, 
which showed overwhelming majorities both 
for uniformity and reform. Dr. Sandys 
gave his own experience as Public Orator, 
and urged with numerous anecdotes the 
inconvenience of the present pronunciation. 
Dr. Rouse showed from actual experience 
that the introduction of a reformed pronun- 
ciation was a matter of no great difliculty. 
The only opposition to reform cime from 
Mr. John Sargeaunt, whose defence of the 
old pronunciation in the Journal of Hduca- 
tion some may remember: and he did not 
oppose the adoption of the resolution, which 
was finally carried with a single dissentient. 

After it was disposed of, Mr. R. L. Leigh- 
ton read a short paper on the educational 
utility of Latin. In contrast to Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s quiet dialectic and subtle analysis 
stood the more dashing treatment of Mr. 
Rice Holmes, the historian of the Indian 
Mutiny and the campaigns of Caesar, who 
pressed home the value of classics for 
science and mathematical students and 
candidates for the Army and the need for 
reform in the teaching here, with martial 
directness. The Rev. A. J. Church thought 
that more attention should be paid to the 
English of translations. Mr, F. J. Terry 
urged that beginners should be set down to 
Latin which dealt with incidents of a boy’s 
jife, and Prof. Conway emphasised the 
importance of bringing out early the differ- 
ence between poetry and prose. 
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In the afternoon meeting, presided over 
by Prof. Butcher, Prof. E. A. Gardner 
moved for a representative committee to 
consider by which methods those employed 
in classical teaching can be helped to keep 
in touch with the most recent results of dis- 
covery and investigation. Prof. Gardner's 
suggestions were mainly concerned with 
archaeology, but his motion had a general 
intention, and he had no difficulty in carrying 
it. The rest of the sitting was consumed in 
the consideration of two motions, which were 
subsequently merged in a third. Mr. Page 
proposed that there should be a committee 
to consider what part of the study of Greek 
and Latin is of lesser importance, in order 
that attention may be more concentrated on 
what is essential. In a speech of vigour and 
vehemence he tilted at the excessive pursuit 
of the more technical portions of classical 
studies, and suggested that to get time for 
at least some acquaintance with the best 
authors, accidence, syntax, and composi- 
tion should be studied fully in Latin 
only, and, up to a certain stage, be almost 
wholly neglected in Greek, pushing on to 
actual reading. The Rev. W. C. Compton 
proposed a similar committee for the revision 
of school grammars so as to separate the 
indispensable from the more exceptional 
uses. He pleaded for rearrangement, and a 
grammar in which the two parts should 
appear on opposite pages. A number of 
speakers joined in the debate. The Provost 
of Oriel showed how grammars were light- 
ened considerably by the omission of unat- 
tested forms. Dr. Postgate thought that 
verse-making, except as an aid to the appre- 
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ciation of metre, should be dropped by all 
who had not some poetical aptitude, and 
urged the need of a new school Latin 
dictionary. Mr. Winbolt attacked the 
problem from the point of view of the 
school time-table, suggesting finally that of 
an allotted total of 8 hours, translation 
should have 4, grammar 2, history and 
literature 2, and Latin prose 2. Mr. R. T. 
Elliott thought less grammar should be 
taught, and especially fewer irregular verbs, 
and that Attic should be worshipped less. 
Prof. Burrows did not think a new gram- 
mar very urgently required, and put in a 
plea for Greek prose and for original work 
by teachers, and a warning against apathy. 
Mr. A. 8. Owen protested against the view 
that opposite every word in the grammar 
should be set an English translation, and 
deprecated excessive simplification. The Rev. 
H. A. Dalton feared that soundness in - 
Greek might be sacrificed on Mr. Page’s 
scheme. Miss Rogers had found that girls 
might begin Greek at a later age than boys. 
The Chairman thought that there was 
danger of a neglect of grammar being 
carried too far, and put in a word for the 
cultivation of Latin verse. Easier and more 
‘literary’ extracts should be given for 
practice in translation. The following reso- 
lution was then adopted: That the Council 
be requested to nominate a representative 
Committee to consider in what respects the 
present school curriculum in Latin and 
Greek can be lightened and the means of 
instruction improved, the Committee to 
report to the Association at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


A Presidential Address to the Classical Association of England and Wales by the Earn or 
Hatssury, Lord Chancellor, on January 7, 1905. 


In addressing my fellow-members of this 
Association from the Chair, which it is my 
pride to occupy to-day, I must disclaim any 
pretension to lecture or to assume the 
attitude of a Professor. I am simply for 


the moment in the Chair, and, like the person 
who occupies the Chair in another place, 
more appropriately silent than dogmatizing 
on the subjects that interest us all ; I would 
rather put it that I am initiating a convers- 
ation and suggesting a topic or two than 
delivering a thesis. 


I observe my distin- 





guished predecessor disclaimed on the part 
of this Society any pretension to improve 
the level of Scholarship in the University 
of Oxford. As the Master of the Rolls 
said, Oxford stood where it should stand 
—at the summit level of Classical attain- 
ment; but I am by no means sure that 
we should make the same protest when we 
are speaking of London as a great publish- 
ing centre. It would be both unjust and 
ungrateful not to recognize what the Uni- 
versity by whose hospitality we are now 
B 2 
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here has done. But London is too vast, too 
busy, too much absorbed in the daily 
pursuits of commercial life to be much 
influenced by any one University, however 
learned and assiduous : but that it would as 
a publishing centre be improved by such an 
influence can hardly admit of a doubt. 
The groves of Mars and the caves of Aeolus 
were the types of the Roman poet of the 
sort of literature which stunned and dis- 
tracted the ordinary reader. I wonder 
what he would have said of the shilling 
dreadfuls which I think have blossomed 
forth into sixpenny, threepenny, and even 
penny novelettes, and which, though happily 
in prose, claim as works of imagination to 
be the multiform poems of our time. Classic 
culture and classic taste might render these 
compositions a little less noxious than they 
are at present, and I know not what better 
standard we can strive to emulate than 
that which this Association seeks to place 
before its members. 

I did not have the privilege of hearing, 
but I have read with deep interest Mr. 
Mackail’s address on the place of Greek 
and Latin in human life, and I note that he 
thinks ‘there is much to be done in quick- 
ening the spirit and renewing the methods 
of Classical teaching.’ There are few, if 
any of us, who would controvert that pro- 
position; but we are immediately brought 
face to face with the question, How is that 
work to be done? We are agreed as to the 
object—we are not so clear about the 
means. It is an old remark that it is by 
mistakes we learn, and I venture to suggest 
that the main end will be best attained by 
familiarizing those whom we seek to influ- 
ence with the objects of our study in such a 
manner as to awaken a human interest in 
them. When such an associated body as 
this is agreed in its object and when I look 
at the names which I see counted among 
its members I cannot doubt that some 
progress may be made in the direction 
which we all desire; but may I drop a 
hint as to the tone and temper of the 
discussion which such questions are likely 
to raise? Among many interesting things 
which I read in Mr, Mackail’s essay there 
was a quotation from Loid Bowen which is, 
I think, most appropriate to the topic that 
I am endeavouring to. treat with a very 
light hand. I mean that passage in which 
Lord Bowen referred to the sort of pro- 
prietary rights in Classic studies which some 
scholars seem to claim, and the right appar- 
ently to warn off all others from approach- 


ing that sacred ground. Only the day 
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before yesterday I read a letter from one 
whose learaing and experience entitle him 
to be heard, conceived in a spirit, I think, of 
somewhat exaggerated pessimism. I do not 
myself think that compulsory Greek has 
been rendered injurious and ridiculous, and 
I must be allowed to doubt, notwithstand- 
ing my respect for the learning of the 
writer, that there is any class (I speik not, 
of course, of individuals) ‘who deliberately 
omit from the course of compulsory Greek 
all that constitutes Scholarship or could 
give to Exercises a humanizing quality. 
All information is excluded as to who the 
Greeks were, their history, influence, merits, 
and defects.’ 

Now, though I still timidly suggest ex- 
aggeration here, I do not mean to say that 
the jealous treatment of Greek Literature 
in the sense that none but the very best 
models shall be presented to a pupil’s mind 
has not been too rigidly insisted on ; and 
that there might not well be a more diffused 
aud more free intercourse with Greek writers 
even if not the best specimens of Attic Greek. 
Few books are more amusing and more amus- 
ing to a boy than Herodotus, and assembled 
Greece loved him though he was provincial 
enough in wanner and dialect. What would 
be said of an effort to teach a man a good 
English style if he was never allowed to 
read anything but Boliogbroke or Addison ? 
I know it will be said that in teaching you 
must have regard to accurate Scholarship ; 
and no one will undervalue accurate Scholar- 
ship; but the question is not what will be 
ultimately reached, but what in the order of 
events is the best way to attain to that 
accuracy. Children, if they were not 
allowed to speak except upon strict gram- 
matical rules, would be a long time in 
learning to talk their own language ; and | 
suppose it is the experience of most people 
in learning a fereigu language that if they 
confine their reading to what would be 
called lessons for children their progress is 
slow. In truth what I have quoted before 
is true here—by mistakes we learn—and a 
wider study of the Greek of a thousand years 
and more, I think, would excite a more real 
interest and create a more numerous body of 
students who would read Greek writers not 
merely for an examination but for the 
enjoyment derived from the reading itself. 
It is astonishing sometimes when one speaks 
to those who have left their Classics behind 
them, to note how narrow has been the cur- 
riculum, how sparse and scanty has been 
the dip into a language which nevertheless 
has such abundant and copious sources of 
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interest. How many of such students have 
ever opened a book of Diodorus Siculus or 
Dion Cassius—or in the Greek of Plutarch, 
and even of Plutarch either in Greek or 
English anything but the Lives in Lang- 
horne’s translations, or read a single word of 
Athenaeus except such as are found quoted 
by Mr. Mitchell in some of his notes to 
some Plays of Aristophanes which he has 
edited? Now consider what a man does 
when he is learning French—we will say, 
with a real desire to read and enjoy it. He 
seizes every book he can get hold of and 
every newspaper. He makes many mis- 
takes, he misunderstands and forgets ; but 
if he perseveres he learns where he has 
been mistaken and his discovered blunder 
becomes a fixture in his memory. I know 
not how it may be now, but when I was in 
Oxford as an undergraduate a man might 
have a creditable degree and never read au 
oration of Demosthenes or any one of the 
oratores Attici. I hope I shall not make 
any of my hearers shudder when I even 
advocate the perusal of the Byzantine 
Historians and the Greek Fathers. One 
result of such studies is that the appe- 
tite grows by what it feeds on, and the 
general knowledge thus acquired sets at 
defiance the coach or the crammer or what- 
ever he is to be called who sets himself to 
defeat the efforts of the examiner to test 
real knowledge. The Greek Romancers 
and Satirists—especially among the latter 
Lucian—form almost a literature of their 
own ; but I am at present only concerned 
with the suggestion that it is not only 
Thucydides and the Dramatists who will 
give facility in and taste for reading Greek. 

I have referred to Greek, but, it is only 
because the cry against Greek has been the 
loudest and most insistent. The narrow- 
ness of the Latin curriculum is still what 
one learns from those who have ceased to 
take any interest in Latin Literature. 
Horace and Virgil—Virgil and Horace. 
How many have read or heard of the 
Quaestiones Naturales of Seneca? and how 
many but for the exertions of Mr. Rowe 
and Mr. Justice Ridley would have read 
Lucan’s Pharsalia? I think Sir Walter 
Scott tells a story of a Jacobite who had 
effected his escape from captivity while 
under a charge of high treason, but was re- 
captured when he returned to get back a copy 
of Livy which it had been the delight of his 
life to read and which he had left behind. 
I fear there are not many now who would 
risk their life for a copy of Livy, and Sir 
Walter expresses his grief that his hero’s 


Classic tastes were not found a suflicient 
justification for high treason. I do not 
deny that what I have suggested might 
seem to make too little of the accurate 
scholarship which it has been the glory of 
the English Universities to attain to ; but, 
as I have already said, it is only the order 
of events upon which I am insisting. Let 
a man learn to read Greek or Latin with 
facility and it will soon be with enjoymeiit, 
and if with enjoyment then with gradually 
advancing accuracy. All I say is, that if 
you wish for complete accuracy at first and 
teach the nuances of Greek Grammar before 
the pupil knows anything of the language, 
you run the risk of doing what [ saw a 
gentleman, when discussing this subject, said 
had happened to himself—that he had hated 
Greek for the rest of his life; and after all 
we are not dealing with those who are to be- 
come Bentleys or Porsons, with a Professor 
Jebb or a Professor Butcher, but with people 
who, short of that standard of learning, may 
take a real and lively interest in Classie 
Literature and hand over the lamp to others 
in their turn. 

One other topic which I would approach 
in the same spirit of suggestion rather 
than of dogmatic assertion; and I would 


_like to make the suggestion by way of 


parallel. Every one recognizes that if you 
are reading a novel the connexion of the 
events that the narrator suggests and the 
gradual development of the story create and 
sustain the interest of the reader; but if 
you dislocate and disfigure the relation of 
the events to each other you deprive the 
narrative of its chief attraction. Let me 
take an illustration. Suppose you are teach- 
ing the boy to read Cicero’s Second Philippic 
—that which Juvenal described as of divine 
fame: the interest of the events between 
the murder of Caesar and Cicero’s own 
murder by Antony is what lends to that 
oration its deep and even thrilling interest, 
and without what I will call the context of 
that comparatively short interval, the life 
of Cicero—the intrigues of Antony ; Cicero’s 
First Philippic, a tentative and even timid 
remonstrance against Antony—Antony’s 
ferocious attack—and then Cicero’s Second 
Philippic, which sealed Cicero’s doom— 
present a picture of political intrigue and 
of violent conflict which a boy would be 
dull indeed if, when presented to him in 
this form, he did not learn to read with 
avidity and interest. And as part of what 
I have called the context, Cicero’s Letters 
edited by Mr. Albert Watson, formerly 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
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would supply materials for developing the 
story. I give this only as an illu<‘ration— 
many more might be adduced ; but I cannot 
forbear from adding that Mr. Watson’s 
book and the latest account published, I 
think, only last year of the state of Rome 
between Caesar and Nero might be indeed 
an answer to the supposed decay of Scholar- 


ship among us. But I have said enough in 
the way of hint and suggestion—I do not 
profess to do more—and I will only con- 
clude with what Horace has said : 


Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his wtere mecum. 


LATIN ORTHOGRAPHY: AN APPEAL TO SCHOLARS. 


THE present marked divergencies of spel- 
ling in dictionaries and texts create a need- 
less and very real difficulty to learners of 
Latin at all the early stages, and the 
undersigned, having been appointed by the 
Classical Association of England and Wales 
a Committee for the purpose of considering 
the spelling and priuting of Latin texts 
for school and college use, are anxious to 
have the co-operation of all Latin scholars 
who are interested in the subject. 

Their task, so far as the spelling of Latin 
words is concerned falls into two sections: 
to set forth, so far as known, the correct 
or preferable spellings in cases where 
there has been doubt or dispute, and to re- 
commend these, where advisable, for general 
adoption in school and college texts. 

In the absence of systematic works 
upon Latin orthography of a recent date 
investigators have to fall back upon separate 
articles and notes upon particular points in 
classical journals and commentaries which 
from the nature of the case may be easily 
overlooked. In addition to these sources 
which the Committee desire to utilise to 
the fullest possible extent, they believe that 
there must be a good deal of unpublished 
information which its possessors would be 
glad to see made available for the general 
good and which they are accordingly invited 
kindly to communicate to the Committee. 

The Committee have drawn up a list of 
particular words exclusive of proper names 
which will be dealt with hereafter, the 
classical spelling of which seems to them to be 
still insufficiently determined. This list, 
which is printed below, contains in general 
only such words as do not fall under some 
general division of Latin orthography, for 
instance the assimilation or non-assimilation 
of prefixes in composition. And the Com- 
mittee v ould be very grateful to any scholar 
who will supply them with information 
respecting any of the words included therein. 


This information may embrace anything 
that falls under the following heads : (1) the 
spelling of the word in good inscriptions 
belonging to the classical period, (2) the 
spelling in good manuscripts of classical 
authors who use the word, (3) references to 
periodicals, programmes, dissertations and 
commentaries where the spelling of the 
word is treated of. 

In a matter of this kind it is necessary 
to fix upon some epoch as a starting point, 
and the Committee have selected as the 
most convenient one for this purpose tke 
epoch of Quintilian, in so far as the spellings 
of that epoch can be accertained. 

They propose, at present, to exclude from 
consideration the spelling of all writers 
later than the second century A.D. or earlier 
than the first century B.c. Within these 
limits they propose to take account of all 
well attested variations. 

Communications relating to the words in 
the list or to the general subject may be 
addressed to Professor J. P. Posreatn, 54 
Sateman Street, Cambridge. 


First List or Latin Worps oF DovustruL 
OrTHOGRAPHY. 


From this list are omitted words, the 
classical spelling of which is admittedly 
fluctuating, and words in which an alterna- 
tive, though current, spelling is known to 
be without good authority. 

Words which may be found to have been 
improperly omitted will be added in a supple- 
mentary list. 


absinthus bracchium 
absis bybliopola, bybliotheca 
acnua 
caeremonia 
baccar caudex 
balaena caulis 
ballista clipeus 
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coniunx 
corulus 
cottidie 
ecottona 
crocodilus 
erumina 


de-and dis- in compounds 


ec- in compounds in clas- 
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eiuro 
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glutio, gluto, glutus 
gorytus 


hama 

hibrida 

hirnea 

interimo and perimo 


ligurio 
magnopere and other com- 


pounds of opere 
miscellaneus 


euhoe 
exhedra penna and derivatives 
percontor 

periurus 

petorritum 

phaselus 

pistris, pristis 
promunturium 
protenus, ete. 


fascia 
ferumen 

filix 
formidolosus 


galbanatus, galbina 


smaragdus 
stellio, ete. 
stillicidium 


rames 
recipero 
religio 
robigo 
tesca 
sanguinolentus trochlea 
sarracum 
scaena 
scida 
scrupulum 
sepulcrum 
setius 


uaco 
ualetudo 

ué- prefix 
uehemens 


R, 8S. Conway. 
A. E. Housman. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 
J. P. Posraatr. 
S. EK. WinBo.t. 


(Signe) 


January 13, 1905. 





rHE USE AND ORIGIN OF 


THe use of apostrophe as a feature of 
style in Homer does not seem to have met 
with much notice and, so far as I am 
aware, has received as yet no adequate expla- 
nation. Geddes (Problem of the Homeric 
Poems, p. 36, n. 14) gives a list of the 
passages where apostrophe occurs and notes 
that Melanippus is the only ‘l'rojan 
honoured by the poet’s personal address. 
Mure (Lit. of Greece, ii. 61) classes the 
usage among the ‘elegant expedients’ used 
by the poet ‘ to give a dramatic turn to the 
text.’ But the ‘expedient,’ whether 
‘elegant’ or not, must have had an origin. 

Apostrophe of a particular hero occurs in 
all 19 times in the Jliad and 15 times 
in the Odyssey: the latter instances are all 
in the case of Eumaeus, the ‘divine swine- 
herd’; those in the /liad are distributed 
as follows: Patroklos 8, Menelaos 7, 
Phoebus 2, Achilles 1, and Melanippus 1. 
Had the importance of the person or the 
poet’s interest in him (v. the Scholia quoted 
below) been the determining factor, the 
proportions would have been different. A 
classification according to the nature of the 
context yields some interesting results. 


A, Apostrophe of a particular hero is 
found 


(a) At an important crisis (i) for the 
hero apostrophized. 


A 127 (Menelaos is wounded) otd€ ober, 
MevéAae, Geot paxapes AcAdOorro. 


APOSTROPHE IN HOMER. 


I¥ 104 (Menelaos proposes to answer Hek- 
tor’s challenge) évOa xé ro, M, havy 
Bidrovo TeAEvTy): 

(Patroklos meets Apollo) &@ dpa 
tot, [latpoxAe, pavy Bidrowo tedevT?}. 
(Euphorbos attacks Patroklos) és rox 
mpotos epnxe BéAos, IlarpoxAees immed 
[for II 843 see below (c)] ; 


(ii) for some one else, N 603 (Peisandros 
attacks Menelaos, driven by fate) oo, 
MevéAae, dapat év aivy dnioryte : 

P 702 ot8 dpa cot, MevédAae diwotpedes, 
nOerXe Ovpods | retpopevors 
dpuvepev. 


es 
EeTUPOLOLV 


(b) At the conclusion of a simile. 
A 146. 


os 8 dre tis T eA€fhavta yuri) dotviKi 
punvy (141) . . . . roto’ rot, Merédae, 
pudvOnv aimare pypot. 

Phoebus fills the trench snd 
destroys the wall feta pad’, ds dre 
Tis Wdpabov mais ayxe Oaddoons 
KTA 2... WS pa ov, Hie Dore, 
modiv Kdpatov kat ditty | ovyyxeas 
"Apyciuv. 

Antilochos rushes upon Melanippos 
Kvwv ws, os 7 ext veBpo | BAnpevw 
digm (579) . . ds eri oot, Medav- 
ure, Oop’ ’Avtidoxos pevexdppns. 
Patroklos rushes ipyx éouds (582) 
. Hs idts Avxiwv, Ilarpoxdees 
immoxeAeve, | Exovo. 

Pairoklos goes towards the body 
of Kebriones otua A€ovtos éxwv (752) 


365 
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ds éxt KeBprovyn, Uarpoxdees, 
GAco peas. 

P 679 Gs 7’ alerds, dv pa Té hacw K.7.A. (674) 
ibs Tore gor, MevédAae duotpédes, doce 
daewa | ravtoce SiveicOyv. 

W 600 roto 8& Ovpos | iavOy as ei te mepi 
oraxverow écpon (598). . . . ds apa 
cot, MevéAae, peta ppéoe Oupos idvin. 

(c) In a formula of address (some of 
these might also come under (a) ). 

11 20 Achilles asks Patroklos why he 
weeps tov be Bapo OTEVAXWV T poe 
épys, MatpoxAces ized. 

U 744 Patroklos has wonnded Kebriones 
mortally tov & émxeptopéwv mpoo- 
édys, Uarp. iz. 

fl 845 Patroklos mortally wounded 
addresses Hektor tov 3 dAryodpavewv 
mporéepys, Ilarp. tx. 


, 


The formula TOV r) drrajrer3op.evos mpooepns 

Evpae ovBdra, occurs with shght variations 

165, 360, 442, 507: o 325 (peéy’ 

: + 60, 135, 464: p 272, 311, 380, 

(rijv), 579 (rv) and yx 194 (émuxepro- 

wv): these are the only instances of this 
igure in the Odyssey. 


oo 


cs 
ed 


=5 
a 


(d) The person addressed is asked for 
information. 
11 692 &a tiva zporov, tiva 8 toratov 
eLevaptéas, | MarpoxXes, dre dy) we Geoi 
Oavarovede kdXeooav ; 


(e) Two instances in Y do not seem to 
come definitely under any of the above 
heads : & 2 Os ot peev Tapa vynvot Kopwvict 
Owpyocovto | dpe oe, IImA€os vie, pedyns 
dxopytov ’Axaoi, where a reference to the 
conclusion of T strongly favours the sup- 
porition that these lines did not originally 
stand immediately after T 454, and that, 
were the original context preserved, they 
would come under (4); cf. I 1, with the con- 
cluding lines of @, 555 ff: and Y 152 (the 
gods sit to watch the fight) dudice, aie 
PoiBe, kai” Apna mrodtropbov. 

To these may be added, for the sake of 
comparison, two further divisions. 


B. Under this head come the passages 
where no particular hero is apostrophized 
but a request for information or assistance is 
addressed (a) to the Muse or Muses A 1], 8, 
B 484 sq., 761, A 218 sg., B 508, IT 112, 
etc., (6) to some person or persons not 
specified E 703, © 273, A 299, ete.: with 
these compare A (d) supra. 


C. The hearer is addressed : T 220, 392: 
A 223 &6 otx av Bpifovra idos ’Ayapép- 


vova diov, 429 ovdé Ke gains x.7.r. (where 
a simile has preceded in 422-426, cf. A (d)): 
E 85 Tvdetdnvy & otk av yvoins motépoiwe 


perein (cf. & 58) O 697, P 366, y 124. 


B and C are not intended to be 
exhaustive lists of these usages, as I am 
mainly concerned with the dzoorpody azo 
mTpocwrou eis tpocwrov of A. 

So much for the wse of apostrophe. 
Can we gain any information about its 
origin 4 

The instances cited under 2 and C do 
not scem to require any very special 
explanation. That an dowds should address 
the Muses or his audience, whether the 
practice of doing so be early or late, is ne 
more to be wondered at than that he should 
pray or recite. But that in a narrative 
poem dealing with a bygone age he should 
address one of the heroes of his lay as if he 
were present is not obviously natural, and 
the explanation of the use if it is to be 
found anywhere may be looked for from a 
close scrutiny of the earliest instances. 

If we turn to the Scholia for information 
we are quickly disappointed. Schol. B 
Y 2 enumerates the jpwika tpoowra honoured 
with this form of address: in his note to A 
127 the same scholiast distinguishes four 
kinds of apostrophe of which this is do 
mpocwmov eis mpdowrov. He says further 
mpoorérovOe 5€ Meveddw 6 rontys: 80 
TLVEXETTEPOV avT@ duad€yerat, os Ilarpéxw Kal 
Eivaiw. The Scholia to other passages (e.g. 
A 146, IT 787, H 104) make a similar 
remark. But we find no attempt at an 
explanation of why this particular method 
of showing his ‘sympathy’ was adopted 
by the poet. Nor does the analysis we 
have given throw any light on the origin, 
however it may define the use, of the figure. 

Let us now see how many of the instances 
under A may be assigned with probability 
to the earlier strata of the poems. We may 
at once dismiss the examples from the 
Odyssey and those from A, H, Y, and ¥, the 
latter four books being by almost common 
consent regarded as later additions. There 
remain those from N, O, IH, and P, contain- 
ing thirteen out of the eighteen instances in 
the J/iad, II by itself having eight. 

With regard to N, Niese (//omerische 
Poeste 94 f.) following Lachmann and Bergk 
regards the entire book as late: Robert 
(Studien zur lias, 108 ff.), while rejecting 
the book as a_ whole, rescues from the 
wreckage of his analysis some disiectu 
membra of the Ur-Jlias, among them the 
passage containing the line we are con- 





cerned 
confes 
altoge 
are a; 
thoug! 
in it 
op. ct 
clude 
constr’ 
of cou 
of the 
(op. ci 
754, 7 
whole | 
and 70 
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cerned with, N 603, though it must be 
confessed that his reasons do not seem 
altogether convincing. The same two critics 
are agreed that O is substantially late, 
though there may be genuine old material 
in it (Robert op. cit. 135, 145 f., Niese 
op. cit. 99f.); but Robert does not in- 
clude either of our passages in his re- 
construction. I in its main lines must 
of course belong to the original poem, but 
of the lines we are concerned with Robert 
(op. ett. T7 ff. 93 ff.) allows only 20, 744, 
754, 787, and 843 to stand, and regards the 
whole of the latter part of P including 679 
and 702 as late. Niese (op. cit. 89) would 
get rid even of Il 787. Applying these 
results to our list we find that Robert would 
allow six cases of apostrophe in all, in the 
Ur-Ilias and Niese, apparently, only four. 
Of Robert’s six cases, one (N 603) refers to 
Menelaos and all the rest to Patroklos, 
while Niese’s four are all concerned with 
Patroklos. ‘This is a sufficiently curious 
result. Does it throw any light on the 
origin of the figure 4 

Patroklos is pre-eminent among the lead- 
ing Greek heroes by his death. Menelaos 
and Agamemnon, Odysseus and Aias live for 
ever in the poem as immortal as the ‘ marble 
men and maidens’ on the Grecian urn. 


Patroklos stands alone as the victim of the 


war. His unique position is the key to the 
unique phrasing of the poet. 

To honour the dead by an aivos éxirvpBeos 
was a practice familiar to all ages of the 
Greeks (v. Aesch. dAgam. 1547). In 
historic times this took place before the 
body was borne out for burial (see the 
evidence in Rohde /’syche 1° 220 ff), and 
the lament was probably repeated on the 
occasion of the period:e visits to the tomb. 
Whether the body was burned or buried, the 
spirit was supposed to hover in its vicinity 
till the last rites were performed, and must 
have been supposed to hear what was said 
about it. De mortuis nil nisi bene was the 
outcome of a very real apprehension. 

That on such oceasions the spirit could 
be directly addressed we d» not need to 
rely on conjecture to prove. ‘To take some 
Homeric instances: Briseis (T 287 ff.) and 
Achilles (419 ff, 179 ff.) in their laments 
over Patroklos addriss him by name, the 
former telling him plainly how much she 
had liked him. So in W (725 ff. 748 ff, 
762 ff.) the women address Hector by name, 
and again in X (431 ff. 477 ff.). Here we 


have direct evidence of the practice of apo- 
strophizing the dead ; and when we consider 
the isolation in which the souls of the dead 
were supposed to live in Hades when their 
bodies were burned (v, Rohde op. cit. 30, 
tidgeway, Karly Age of Greece, 525), the 
actual speaking to a dead man becomes 
ridiculous except in connection with the 
burial ceremonies. 

To the praises, then, of the one great 
Greek hero who meets his death inthe poem 
the author consecrates the form of speech 
used in the ritual of the dead. On any 
theory of the original form of the /liad the 
death of Patroklos belongs to its very 
kernel. Whether an old alvos ériripftos 
has been worked into the Achilleis, or the 
latter has arisen out of the former is a 
question we can perhaps no longer decide 
with certainty, but it is curious that this 
usage should be so imbedded in the very 
oldest stratum of the poem. 

To return to our analysis of the use. We 
find specimens of A(a), A(b), and A(e) in 
this early TarpoxXaa ; and they do not seem 
to possess any feature in commen beyond 
the fact that they are all used with referenve 
to Patroklos. A(é), seems on the whole to 
be the direction in which the usage was 
most expand: d in the Ziad. Possibly the 
elevation of style and feeling implied by the 
simile suggested the use of the apostrophe, 
consecrated already to the expression of 
deep feeling, though the exact meaning of 
the usage was either forgotten or disregarded 
in the interests of the style: the same 
explanation would account also for its fre- 
quent use at moments of crisis as in A(a). 
In the Odyssey it had already sunk to a 
mere figure of speech, though why it is 
always used in connection with Eumaeus it 
is hard to see. 

The Scholia then preserve some glimmer- 
ing of truth about the meaning of the usage : 
it must have implied, in a way the Scholiast 
had little conce; tion of, a very real ‘sym 
pathy ’ between the poet and his hero. 

It may be objected that a Opjvos of the 
kind supposed, would not naturally be com- 
posed in hexameters. [ see that Prof. 
Smyth (Greek Melic Poets, p. exxvi.) 
regards it as ‘probable that the use of 
hexameters by Euripides in Androm. 103 ff. 
represents an archaic established usage that 
gradually gave way to the elegiac distich,’ 

R. M. Henry. 

Betrast, Nov. 5, 1904. 
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TWO LITERARY 


DepRECATING the common belief of ancient 
commentators that there was acute jealousy 
between Bacchylides and Pindar, Mr. Ken- 
yon, in the Jntroduction to his editio princeps 
vf Bacchylides, observes (p. xi) that the 
younger poet ‘in the poem which appears 
to have been composed in direct rivalry with 
Pindar (Ode V), goes out of his way to in- 
troduce with praise the name of another 
Boeotian poet, Hesiod, in a manner which 
suggests the thought that he intended to 
pay a graceful compliment to his own con- 
temporary.’ While I agree perfectly with 
Mr. Kenyon’s conclusion, I doubt whether 
it would be legitimate to build an argument 
solely on the laudatory reference to the 
muse of Hesiod. If it were Corinna, such 
a reference would be indeed significant ; but 
Hesiod’s position was Panhellenic, and I can 
hardly think that praise of Hesiod need 
have committed Bacchylides to approbation 
of Pindar. A more solid ground for re- 
vising our views of the relation between the 
two poets is to be found in another passage 
in the same ode (composed in honour of 
Hiero’s Olympian victory in a.p. 476). 

v. 31 ras viv Kai enol prpia tavTa KéAevbos 

Uperépav dperav 
Upveiv. 

Here we have the words of Pindar in the 

Isthmian Ode for Melissus of Thebes 
iii. 19 
( =iv..1) 


gore por Oedv Exate pupia TavTa Ke- 
Aevfos, 

® MéAwo’, etpayxaviay yap édavas 
lo Optors. 


e , > ‘ ” , 
UVpPETEPAaS aApeTas UpRV® SudKeuv. 


The sentence is so characteristically Pin- 
daric that few perhaps would hesitate be- 
tween the three possible views that Bacchy- 
lides quoted from Pindar, that Pindar quoted 
from Bacchylides, or that both quoted inde- 
pendently and identically the words of an 
older pcet. But the xai éuoi of Bacchylides 
sets the relation beyond all doubt. He 
knew that Pindar also had been commis- 
sioned to compose a hymn for the same 
victory of Hiero,! and he gracefully alludes 
to this competition by a quotation from the 
rival poet. Since Bacchylides, then, was 
acquainted with the Third Isthmian, it must 
have been composed before summer A.D. 476, 


' Mr. Kenyon, 7). p. xxx, points out that Pindar 
seems conscious of the competition (Ol. i, 111-116). 


COMPLIMENTS. 


and the conjecture that the battle of 
Plataeae is referred to in v. 34 is confirmed.? 
This literary tribute, paid by the younger 
to the elder poet, furnishes a real ground 
for entertaining Mr. Kenyon’s suggestion 
that the reference to Hesiod in the same 
ode may have been intended also as a com- 
pliment. 

Nearly four years later, Aeschylus pro- 
duced the Persae. It is not too much to 
say that the artistic success of this drama 
depends on the device of placing the scene 
not in Greece but in Persia. Now this 
device was not due te Aeschylus. The same 
theme had been treated by Phrynichus in 
the Phoenissae a few years before, and it 
was from him that Aeschylus derived the 
brilliant idea of setting the scene of his 
drama far away from the scene of the 
actions which supplied its argument. Other- 
wise the treatment of the two poets was 
probably very different, though we read in 
the Hypothesis to the Persue: TAatvxos, év 
ToUs mept AioyvAov pvbor, ék tov Powicocav 
Ppuvixou dyot tovis epoas wapareroujoba. 
But only one point of contact has been 
actually recorded. It was pointed out by 
Glaucus that the opening verse of the Persae 
(spoken by the chorus) 


ps ee ee 
rade pev Mepodv tav oixopévwv 
(EAAGS’ és alay mura KaXdetrar) 


was suggested by the opening verse of the 
Phoenissae (spoken by a eunuch) 


Tad éote Uepodv tov mada BeBykdTwr. 


The imitation is undeniable. But there is 
nothing interesting or striking in the line of 
Phrynichus. It cannot be said that Aes- 
chylus was tempted by its beauty or felicity 
to echo or rehandle a phrase of the other 
poet. Why did he occupy himself with it 
at all?’ Why did he select for imitation a 
verse than which none other in the play of 
his contemporary can have been conceivably 
less interesting? This is a question which 
seems to demand an answer. ‘The answer, 
I suggest, is that by the adoption of the 
first words of the tragedy of Phrynichus in 
the forefront of his own, altered to suit 
a different metre yet so as to leave the 
imitation evident and unmistakable, Aes- 


2 Blass, Bacch., ad loc. (p. 49, ed. 2), quoting the 
Pindaric passage, observes: Pindari carmen huic 
Bacchylidis suppar tempore esse videtur, 
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chylus rendered to Phrynichus an acknow- 
ledgment of the great obligation which his 
own play owed to the Phoenissae. The 


quotation was a compliment, the formal 
acknowledgment of « literary debt. 
J. B. Bury. 





THE SHORTER SELECTION OF EURIPIDES’ PLAYS. 


WILAaMow!1Tz-MOELLENDORF, in his Analecta 
Euripidea, Berlin, 1875, pp. 50 f.; 136 f., 
was the first to maintain that the shorter 
collection of Euripides’ tragedies contained 
originally the following ten plays: J/ecuba, 
Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, 
Alcestis, Andromache, Troades, Rhesus, and, 
Bacchue. Fur the twenty years previous, 
after the publication of Kirehhoff’s edition, 
it had been held that the Bacchae stood out- 
side this group. Again in the introduction 
to his Herakles, Berlin, 1889, i, pp. 207 ff., 
Wilamowitz repeats bis former arguments 
with slight changes. His conclusions have 
been adopted by a number of scholars—e.g. 
by Bruhn in his third edition of Schoene’s 
Bacchae, Berlin, 1891, p. 142; by Hayley, 
Alcestis, Boston, 1898, p. xxxiii; by Christ, 
Gesch. d. griech. Litteratur?, Munich, 1898, 
pp. 256, 2751; and by Murray in his intro- 
duction to the Oxford text edition, i, 1902. 
Reflection on the matter, however, has 
brought me to believe that a re-examination 
of the evidence may not be without profit. 

The considerations which led Wilamo- 
witz to his position may be briefly stated. 
In the codex Laur. 32, 2 (L), which contains 
eighteen plays, the order is indicated by 
superscribed numerals as follows: J/ecudba, 
Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, Alces- 
tis, Andromache, Rhesus, Bacchae, Helena, 
Klectra, Hercules Furens, Heracleidae, Cy- 
clops, Ion, MHiketides, Iphigenia Taurica, 
Iphigenia Aulidensis. he first eight plays 
are the same as appear in the manuscripts 
of Kirchhoff’s first class, of which Vatic. 
909 is the best illustration ; the last nine, 
with the exception of the Cyclops, show an 
arrangement according to the letters « 
and « similar to that indicated in the 
fragmentary inscription discussed by Wila- 
mowitz, Anal. Hurip., pp. 137 1f. In L the 
numeral @’ is written in an erasure over the 
Bacchae; this erasure Wilamowitz believes 
indicates that in the parent codex of the Lau. 
rentianus the Bacchae was numbered v, since 
the Z'roades belongs between the /?hesus (y') 

1 Christ is hardly consistent, as he seems elsewhere 
to hold, d.c. p. 839,, that the shorter collection con- 
tained but nine plays. 


and the Bacchae, but that the copyist 
noticing that «’ was incorrect here, sub- 
stituted 6. This of course is mere con- 
jecture. His reasons for classing the 
Bacchae with the preceding group of plays 
rather than with the following are, first that 
it does not fall into the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the latter, and secondly, according 
to his view, Anal. Hurip. pp. 50f., the 
Bacchae and Troades belong to the same line 
of manuscript tradition, which is, however, 
different from that of his twelfth century 
archetype ®. His further claim that the 
Bacchae belongs to the class of annotated 
plays may be met at once with the answer 
that the eight glosses in L are insuflicient 
to class it with the nine tragedies which 
have abundant scholia, Finally Wilamowitz 
adduces the fact that the compiler of the 
Christus Patiens in the eleventh or twelfth 
century drew from the Bacchae as well as 


from the Hecuba, Hippolytus, Medea, and 


Rhesus. At first this might seem a strong 
point in his support, but a little considera- 
tion shows that there is nothing which com- 
pels us to assume that the centonist had 
any other than the larger collection of 
nineteen plays before him, from which he 
selected such as suited his purpose or inclina- 
tion. Even if Wilamowitz’s view that he 
had a delectus of ten plays were correct, the 
choice exercised by the compiler would still 
be an arbitrary one.? Of positive significance 
is the fact that the compiler also employed 
the Agamemnon as wellas the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus ; but this gives no warrant for a 
claim that the shorter selection of Aeschylus’ 
tragedies contained four rather than three 
plays. The obvious conclusion in the case 
of both tragedians is the same. 

Yet more convincing evidence than the 
2 Van Cleef’s interesting suggestion (Transactions 
of the Wisconsin Academy, viii, pp. 363 ff.) that the 
author of the Christus Patiens employed a manu- 
script—inferior to those of Kirchhoff’s second class— 
containing only these plays of Euripides, if accepted, 
does not necessarily make for Wilamowitz’s conten- 
tion. Butif sucha selection of plays as Van Cleef 
supposes existed in Byzantine times, it is surprising 
that none of all the extant manuscripts shows a trace 
of it. 
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insufficiency of Wilamowitz’s arguments is 
ready at hand. If the shorter selection 
made during the Alexandvian period or in 
later antiquity comprised ten plays, it is 
hardly possible that some of the numerous 
extant manuscripts should not give sign of 
that fact, but, as every student of Euripides 
is aware, no codex contains the Bacchae 
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except L, P, and the copies of L; all others 
belong to a collection of nine plays, although 
among themselves they exhibit great variety 
of content, as is shown by the following 
table which contains all the important 
codices except L, P, and G, employed by 
Kirchhoff, Nauck, Prinz-Wecklein, and 
Murray. 





| 
Havn.! Mare. 
417 | 471 | 


Paris. 


2712 


Paris. 


2713 


Mare. | Mare. 
470 


| Vat. 
909 


Hee. 
Ur. 
Phoen. 
Med. 
Hipp. 
Ale. 
Aur. 
Tro. 


Khes. 


The content of the manuscripts therefore 
supports the view that the Bacchae does 
not belong to the shorter collection. Finally 
Suidas’ notice of the Byzantine grammarian 
Eugenius—éypave Kwdopetpiav tov pedAuKov 
Aicxvdov odoxdéovs Kat Evpiridov 
dpapdrwv ve’—shows that at least as early 
as the time of Anastasius I (491-518) the 
briefer selections from the works of the 
three tragedians were already defined, for 
the most natural interpretation of Suidas’ 
words is that the fifteen dramas were the 
Prometheus, Septem, and Persae of <Aes- 
chylus, the Ajax, Electra, and Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, and of Euripides the 


“ae 
avo 


ON EURIPIDES 


*  » ye , 
OUTWS Epws Gor pos Gedy TeAcapOpos 
, ‘5 > . ” Q m4 
yévorro traidwy, Kaitos OAPwws Gavors. 
* Nee ? 4 ¢? ” aN 
evpnpa o ovK oiaf oiov yipyKas Tobe 
, , 7 , S ‘ 47> 4 
TAavOW be oO OVT OTALOa Kat TULowyv yovas 
a , , NN ’ 
oreipal ve Ojow: Todd’ vida dappaxa. 


L. Dindorf (Jahrbb. f. Cl. Phil., 117, 
pp. 322 f.) wished to strike out vv. 714-15 
as superfluous before the following three, 
and F. W. Schwidt (Misc. Crit. 1868) had 
desired to place them after v. 718. This 
latter suggestion has properly found no 
favour with the editors, for these verses do 
not form a climax after 716-18, but on the 
contrary express in general terms Medea’s 
favouring prayer for Aegeus, while the 


| | 
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Harl. | | 
Harl. | Ambros. 


nine tragedies fully transmitted in Band C.! 
With these considerations before us then, 
we may fairly ask for further proof before 
classing the Bacchae with the nine annotated 
plays. 

Currrorp Herscnet Moore. 


Harvard University. 


1 So Christ, Gesch. d. gricch. Litteratur 3, pp. 839, 
Wilamowitz oddly enough quotes this notice from 
Suidas in both his Anal, Hurip. p. 134 and his 
Herakles i. p. 137,59, but is unable to conjecture 
what these fifteen plays were: ‘ob er von jedem 
nalim oder wie er sonst verteilte, liisst sich nielit 


sage 
sagen. 


MEDEA 714-15. 


following lines give her definite promise 
that she will free him from his childless 
state. Furthermore, ovrws can only refer to 
Medea’s appeal to Aegeus in 709-13 for 
refuge in his land and home. The adverb 
means here, as frequently, ‘if thou grantest 
my prayer’; to transpose the verses 
deprives it of all meaning. 

Dindorf’s proposal too has not found 
complete accep'ance. Prinz bracketed the 
lines ; Wecklein, after retaining the verses 
in his annotated edition, followed Prinz in 
his revision of the latter’s text (1899) ; 
Verrall keeps them, but remarks that the 
passage would be smoother if they were 
removed ; Murray also allows them to stand. 
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The recent discovery and publication (Oxy. 
Pap. iii. p. 103) of a papyrus fragment of 
the third century containing vv. 710-15 
carries back our manuscript tradition for 
the lines some nine centuries and gives us 
new reason for objecting to the text of 
Prinz-Wecklein. And indeed it is hard to 
see how the verses can be omitted without 
weakening the entire passage, for as it 
stands we have an effective climax— if 
thou grantest me asylum, then I pray that 
thy desire for offspring may be falfilled, and 
that thou mayest live in happiness until thy 


end. Aye, more than than this, I will end 
thy childlessness. The means I know.’ 
Omit the prayer in 714f. and the words 
evpynua 8 ov «.7.X. follow too abruptly on 
Medea’s appeal and her speech loses much of 
its force. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
papyrus reads in v. 713 depois epeoriov with 
the manuscripts against Prinz-Wecklein’s 
Sopwv eheortiov. 

CuirrorRD HerscuEL Moore. 

Harvard University. 





ON EURIPIDES ALCESTIS 16. 


” , ‘ 
jveoav 5€ pou eat 
P ne m 
Adpunrov adnv tov tapavtix’ éexpvyeiv, 
aAXov diadAadkavra Trois KaTW veKpor. 
‘ ’ 
mdvras 8 ééyéas ai deEeAOov Hidovs 
, > 
marépa yepauav O 4 od’ Erixte pytepa, 
> . ‘ , bd ” 
ovx nupe, TARY yuvakds, doTts 7OErE 
Oavav mpd Ketvou pyKer’ cicopav dos. 


W. Dindorf was the first to remove verse 16 
from the text on the ground that mavras 
dirovs of verse 15 cannot be restricted to 
three (or two) persons. Most modern 
editors have looked upon the line with sus- 
picion, Earle rejects it altogether, and 
Nauck, Weil, Hayley, and Prinz-Wecklein 
bracket it. Yet the verse appears in all 
the manuscripts and was read by the 
vcholiast as well; furthermore there is 
nothing in the diction or metre to arouse 
suspicion, But its only defender since 
Dindorf’s day is Dr. Verrall who, in his 
Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 27 ff., claims 
that according to the bargain none was 
admissible except the family of Admetus. 
As Dr. Verrall does not present the neces- 
‘ary proofs in support of his contention, it 
may not be amiss to examine the question 
anew. 

At the outset it must be granted that the 
phrase mavtas pidouvs diueLeAOdv seems an 
unusual expression to apply to a group of 
only three persons ; but if it appear that in 
the play itself there is no suggestion that 
any other than father, mother, or wife could 
take Admetus’ place, we shall then have a 
strong reason for retaining the verse in 
question. There are four passages which 
bear on this point : 


290-293 (Alcestis speaks) 

kairo. a 6 diaas x7 Texodoa Tpovdoray, 
Kados pev adtois KatOaveiv HKov Biov, 
Kadas 6€ Hoa aida KedkAc@s Oaveiv. 


338 f. (Admetus speaks) 
otvyav pev Hp Erixtev, €xGaipwv 8 énov 
matépa: Adyw yap Hoav ovK epyw PiAor. 


466-470 (Chorus) 


7 > , 
parépos ov PeAovoas 
apo Taidos xPovi kpvyat 
depas ovde TaTpos yepatod, 
a we > > ” er 
ov €rexov 0, ovK €rAav precOat, 
oxeTXiw, Today ExovTe xalTav. 


Again in the long wrangle between 
Admetus and his father (629-740) Admetus 
reproaches his father and mother for letting 
Alcestis die when they might have saved 
her. While it is hardly necessary to illus- 
trate the use of fiAoc.=‘ dear ones,’ * one’s 
own family,’ such passages as 339 above and 
701 f., where Pheres replies to his son’s 
abuse, shows conclusively that the word is 
there employed in the restricted sense : 


Kar’ overdilers piAors 
a ‘ , cal LANG a> x ¢ 
tows 3) OeAovar Spav Tad’, abtos Ov KaKos ; 


and other places may be added to show that 
in this play @iAo is usually limited to the 
three immediate relatives of Admetus, and 
that only one of them could take his place. 
This idea, reiterated in the tragedy itself, 
naturally found its way into the first hypo- 
thesis: xat 8) “AAkyotis  yuvy tov ’Ad- 
prov érédwxev Eavtyv, ovderépov TOV yovEewv 
Cednoavros ixtp tov maid0s arobavetv. The 
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conception of Euripides therefore appears to 
have been that only one of these three! 
cou'd take Admetus’ place. This limitation, 
furthermore, seems not to have been an 
innovation by Euripides. In the Bibliotheca 
of Pseudo- A pollodoras the same restriction is 
found (1, 106 Wagner) yrjcato rapa popdv 
iva, Orav “Adunros péAAn TeAevTav, arodvb7 
tov Oavarov, av éxovoiws tis trép adrod Ovy- 
oxew éXyta [rarnp 7 pytnp } yuvy) as be 
NAGeV 4 TOD OvyoKeEVv Hpépa, pyTE TOD 
TATpPOS MHTETHS PHTPOS wep avTov 
OvnoKketv OeXOvtwy, "“AAKyotis irepat- 
éGave. This is repeated again in Hyginus 
(¥ab. 51): et illud ab Apolline accepit, ut 
pro se alius voluntarie moreretur. Pro quo 


1 The children of Admetus were left out of account 
obviously from their youth. 


cum neque pater neque mater mori voluisset, 
uxor se Alcestis obtulit et pro eo vicaria 
u orte interiit.? 

The received form of the myth, the 
antecedent conditions of the play, and 
the manuscript tradition then all make 
for the retention of v. 16. If we feel it to 
be bathetic, as Hayley claims it is, we are 
not therefore warranted in rejecting it, but 
must rather recognise frankly Euripides’ 
artistic fault. 

Cartes N. SMizey. 

University of Wisconsin. 


2 Hayley quotes in part both passages, but in each 
instance he stops short of the essential words: pre 
Tov warps mATE THS pnTpos bwEep adTovD OvhoKew 
GeAdvTwy, and ‘pro quo cum neque pater neque mater 
mori voluisset.’ 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE N/JCOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


1. 1139 a 3 aporepov pév odv eA€xOn bv’ 
elvac pépn THs Wuxns, TO Te Adyov Exov Kal TO 
ddoyov: viv 5€ wept tov Adyov ExovTos Tov 
abrov tpdrov Suuperéov. Nothing is here 


said of the way in which the higher part 
of the ddoyov can claim to be Adyov €xov. 
This is a strong but hitherto unnoticed 
argument in favour of this book’s belong- 
ing to the Nicomachean treatise. For 
while the Nicomachean 1st book speaks of 
To épextixov as dAoyov in the first place 
(1102 b 13), and only afterwards allows it, 
and then with some reservation (od xvpiws), 
some title to be called part of the Adyov 
éxov, the Eudemian 2nd book on the other 
hand refers to it from the first as Adyov 
éxov, with only a slight reservation in 
favour of the Nicomachean view (1219 b 28). 
The reference here made, mpdrepov éX€xOn 
xtA, is therefore much clearer to the 
Nicomachean passage: for here there is no 
suggestion that the dpexrixov could possibly 
be considered as anything but aAoyov, which 
goes a little beyond even the Nicomachean 
passage, but is entirely inconsistent with 
the Eudemian. Observe that the reference 
here is in a form that shows it is not an 
interpolation as many references may be. 

2. 1139415 Anrréov ap’ Exarépov Tovtwv 
tis 9 BeAtiorn efits: airy yap apetn éxarépov, 
4 8 dperi mpos 7d epyov 76 oixeiov. This 
punctuation seems to hide the sense. I 
should place a full stop after dperiy éxarépov. 
For 4 8 dper) mpos ro épyov 70 oixetov has 


nothing to do with what precedes, and a 
great deal to do with the whole of the 
following chapter, which is devoted to dis- 
covering the épyov of each of the two intel- 
lectual faculties with a view to discovering 
the dpery of each thereby. This is quite 
clearly brought out by the conclusion 
1139 b 12 dudorepwr dy Tov vontiKdv poptwv 
GAnOea 7d epyov. Kal’ ds otv padiota e€ets 
GAnOeioe Exdrepov, adrat apetat apdoiv. 

3. The following re-:rrangement of the 
text of 1139 a 21—b 5 (the only important 
passage in the 6th book which at all seems 
to require re-arrangement) is I think new 
and has some advautages over others— 
(i.) (as at present) a 17 Tpia 84 éorw.. 
a 20 mpagews Sé pr) xowwveiv: (ii) a 31 
mpagews pev ov apxn mpoaiperis . . . a 3D 
dvev d:avoias Kat nOovs otk éorw: (iii.) b 4 
bud 7) dpextixds vots... bd Kai % Towdry 
dpxyn avOpwros: here would appropriately 
follow the foot-note b 6 ov« éori 5¢ mpoaperov 
ovdey yeyovos...b 11 dyévyta roety doo’ av 
} mexpaypeva: (iv.) a 21 €om 8 orep ev 
duavoia katapacis kai amopacis...a 31 ry 
dpe&er TH OpOn: (v.) a 35 dtdvora & avzy ovbev 
kwe. .. b4 8 opegts rovrov: (vi.) the 
last two lines, b 12-13, of course keep their 
place. The advantages of this arrangement 
are as follows: 1. All the passages dealing 
with zpoaipesis are brought together and 
arranged in their natural order. 2. The 
discussion of Oewpytixyn diavoia is properly 
separated from that of mpaxtixy, which is 





what 
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only mentioned again to make the nature of 
Gewpytixy plainer by contrast, no new fact 
about zpaxriuxy being mentioned. 3. a 35 
seg. carries on the contrast smoothly from 
the end of the sentence a 30 7) dpéga TH 
6p6q: and then, in the light of the now 
sufficient discussion of both zpaxrixy and 
Gewpnrixy, Towntixy is properly discussed and 
put in its place. 4, The transition from 
a 20 mpdgews d¢ xn Kowwveiv to a 31 mpagews 
pev ov dpxn mpoatpecis is clear and natural, 
while the present continuation at a 21 is 
highly obscure. 5. The meaning of dpyy, 
dbev 4 Kivyorts, is given earlier, and so close 
to a 18-20 that it serves to explain the use 
of dpyxy there too. 6. It would be absurd, 
after the assumption of the truth 7 zpoaipe- 
ows Opegis BovAeuTKy in a 23, to write Jater 
on b 4 816 % dpextixds vods 4 mpoaipects 7 
dpeéts Stavontixy, the statement being the 
grand conclusion of the whole argumeut: 
but on the other hand from the conclusion 
b 4 806 #) dpextixds vods xrA (a conclusion that 
follows naturally enough from a 31-35) the 
remark a 23 7 5€ rpoaipecis dpegis BovAevtixy) 
follows quite well as a recapitulation of an 
already proved statement. With regard to 
such a re-arrangement as the above I would 
say what Professor Stewart says of his own 
rearrangement of another passage in this 
book, 1140 b 3-30: it ‘is offered, not as a 
reconstruction of the text as it may have 
originally stood, but as an attempt to make 
the meaning of the passage, as we now have 
it, clearer.’ 

4, 1139 a 23 de? da ratra peév Tov Te Adyov 
adnOn «ivat Kat tyv dpegw dpbyv, cizep 4 
mpoaipecis orovduia, Kai TA avTa TOV méev havat 
tiv b€ dwwxewv. No editor has pointed out, I 
think, that the above sentence expresses 
two different requirements, and not the 
same requirement in two different forms. 
Professor Stewart (see his note on 1139 a 
24) says ‘opeéis is dp6y when it seeks 
(dimgéis) what Adyos or diavoa affirms 
(xatapacis) to be good, and shuns (dvyy) 
what it denies (azdgacts) to be good.’ But 
the harmony of reason with appetite is not 
the same thing as the goodness of either. 
It is true of vicious zpoatpeots, where the 
Adyos is false and the dpeéis morally bad, 
that dpegis seeks and shuns respectively 
what Adyos affirms and denies. What is 
wanted is not merely the harmony of reason 
and appetite—not merely that both should 
have the same object—but the harmony of 
right reason with good appetite, so that 
both are rightly active with regard to the 
same object. Now the rightness of reason 
depends on the truth of its affirmations and 


negations, and not at all on the character 
of the appetite, and the goodness of appetite 
depends on the goodness of its pursuits and 
avoidances, and not at all on the character 
of the reason. For every mpoaipeots, good 
or bad, it is necessary that the reason and 
the appetite should be concerned with the 
same object: otherwise there is merely an 
opinion, right or wrong, about one thing, 
and a desire, right or wrong, about another, 
and no zpoaipeois can occur. For good 
mpoaipeots 1t is necessary that both reason 
and desire should be good in themselves, 
and if they are good, and refer to the same 
object, it must follow in the nature of 
things that both feel attraction (xaradgacis 
and opegis) or both repulsion (arégacrs and 
dvyy). It has been shown that this har- 
mony of attraction with attraction and 
repulsion with repulsion also exists in 
vicious zpoaipecis, where both reason and 
appetite are bad in themselves. Two other 
kinds of bad zpoaipecis, are possible, where 
this harmony does not exist: when the 
reason is bad and the appetite good, and 
when the reason is good and the appetite 
bad: then there exist the two states con- 
sidered in the last two chapters of this 
book, the baneful development of natural 
moral virtue, which is nameless, and the 


baneful development of natural intellectual 
virtue, which is wavovpyia. The two require- 


ments stated in this passage are, then, 
(1) that reason and appetite should combine 
to form purpose by being directed to the 
same object, (2) that their relation to the 
object should be good in each case : and my 
point is that these two things required are 
causally independent of each other. 

¢5. 1139 b 15 éorw dy) ots aAnOever 7 Woxy 
TO Katapavat 7) dropdavat . . . TéEXVY emLTTHEY 
dpovynois copia vois: broAnpa yap Kai d0€y 
evdexerar SuaevderOa. 

Professor Stewart says ‘ Nods is infallible 
as the immediate perception of dé:aipera or 
ama, implying that the perception of 
ddvaipera Or dda, i.e. of simple concepts as 
distinguished from propositions, is the whole 
function of vods. He is obliged to suppose 
therefore that the words 7@ xaraddvar 7 
aropavat are only loosely applied to vois, 
since tley imply the making of propositions, 
which vots does not do. I can find no 
evidence that other editors disagree with 
this view. 

Now Professor Stewart admits that vots 
here means what it means in chapter 6, 
where is said elva: Tov apxov THs émioTypys. 
But deductive science cannot start from 
simple concepts : it must start from proposi- 
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tions. Chapter 6 therefore shows that vois 
makes propositions. This does not prevent 
its also perceiving simple concepts, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Metaphysics 1051 b 
24: though it is probable that the author 
is not thinking of voids in that sense any- 
where in this book—which need cause no 
surprise, since, as it is, he uses the word in 
at least four different senses in this book. 
Professor Stewart himself admits that the 
doctrine that the principles of knowledge 
are reached by vois is not inconsistent, in 
the author’s view or in the view of the 
writer of Posterior Analytics 100b 3 seq., 
with the doctrine that the same principles 
are reached by induction (éraywyy). Clearly 
induction cannot be concerned entirely with 
advaipera. 

But in what sense then is vods infallible? 
In just the sense in which the other four 
virtues are infallible and troAnyis and ddga 
fallible. It is a matter of names. In so 
far as a man is deceived, his é&s duavonrixy 
is not truly any of the five virtues men- 
tioned, but only in so far as he is right. 
iroAnyus and doga are fallible in the sense 
that they are either good or bad states—the 
names are not confined to virtues but may 
be applied to vices. They are not distinct 
from the five virtues as things mutually 
exclusive are distinct ; for all five virtues 
are broAnpes of a certain kind, see 1140 b 
13 where dpovyots is, it is implied, a 
broAnyis, b31 where émorynpy is called a 
broAnyis, 1142 b 33 where dpovyurs is called 
a troAnms; and dega is at least a part of 
dpovyncts, Which is twice called the virtue 
tod dogactiuod peépovs. This infallibility 
then, which has caused the editors so much 
trouble, is a notion brought in, rather 
clumsily perhaps, to distinguish between 
the names of virtues and the names of 
states that may be good or bad. 

6. 1140 a 20. 7 pev ov réxvy, domep 
cipyrau, ets TUS pera Adyou ddnbovs ToUunTUKi) 
eoTLy, n ny drexvia ToOvVaVTLOV pera Aoyov 
Wevdors tountixy efits. In this book réyvy is 
used in two senses, one good, the other in 
itself neither good nor bad. These two 
senses are conveyed by the phrases (a) é&ts 
pera Aoyou mountixy (6) eis pera Adyov 
aAnOovs rountixyn. The former seuse occurs 
in two other places in this book, where the 
above definition has been forgotten : 1140 b 
22 réxvns pev ext dpery, douhoue 8’ ovK 
éorw, and 1141a 12 onpaivovres tiv codiav 
Ore dpety Téxvyns eoriv. In these two places 
téxvy is perhaps not really thought of as a 
éfis at all, but as an activity or process or 
body of rules or something that is not a 


quality or fixed condition of the mind of the 
texvirns. If it is thought of as a é&is, the 
words réyvys éorw dperi) cannot mean that 
rex can have an dpery) so much as that 
réxvn can be an dpern. In any case these 
two passages are inconsistent with the 
above definition of 1140 a 20, where réxvy is 
clearly said to be a virtue, and has its vice 
arexvia opposed to it. Téyvy in this sense 
can no more have an dpery than ¢dpdvycis 
can. It would have been an excellent 
thing if the word eireyvia—which occurs in 
Hippocrates and Luciau but not in Aristotle 
—had been in common use enough to have 
displaced réyvn here. How far the author 
clearly distinguished in his own mind his 
double use of réyvy is doubtful ; but as he 
does not generally mention intellectual 
vices, probably he had the neutral sense of 
réxvn in his mind at 1140a 20, and men- 
tioned drexvia on purpose to show that it 
is not the neutral but the good sense that 
is there intended. 

7. 114135 et 8% ols dAnOevomer Kai pnde- 
mote Ouawevdoueba . . . emarnpn Kal ppovncts 
éott Kal codia Kal vovs, Tovtwy de xtAX. Why 
is réyvy left out of the list? Many reasons 
have been given : (a) we may have the list 
of another editor here (Stewart): (6) the 
omission may be a pure accident (Burnet) : 
(c) téxvy was shown in chapter 5 to be a 
efis Hs €ote AnOy (Stewart): (d) réxvy is 
included in ¢gpovycis, both being zepi ra 
evdexopeva GAAws Exe (Kustratios) : (e) réxvn 
may be included in érisrnpyn (Stewart): (/) 
téxvn may be included in gcodia, which is 
the dper) réxvys (Burnet). Now Ramsauer 
well says that Aristotle does not mind 
going without formal symmetry and pre 
cision so long as his meaning is plain. 
But the meaning is quite plain, téyvn had 
its proper pl: we in the argument at 1140 b 
34 THs dp xis TOU érurTnTov ovr’ av emioT Hy 
ein ovte TéExvn OvTE dpovnois KTA- It is 
therefore probably left out of the formal 
list because there is no possibility of con- 
fusing the use of réyvy with the use of vois, 
whereas it is easy to see that vots might, in 
certain connections, be used as a synonym 
of either ézornyn dpovnots or codia. 
Another s'riking instance in this book of 
carelessness about the formal completeness 
of a list occurs at 1143 a 26 A€yopev yap 
yvopnv Kai civerw Kal ppovysw Kai vorv eri 
Tovs abrovs emipepovres yvopnv Exew Kal vodv 
ndn «Kat dpovipovs Kai oovvero’s. Here 
evBovrAia is not excluded of set purpose. 
Professor Burnet thinks it is, on the ground 
that the four éées mentioned here all 
apprehend their ovjects immediately, that 
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this is why they are eis Tav’TO retvovcar, and 
that therefore eiBovrtia is purposely 
excluded as being pera Adyov. But (a) this 
if true would be a reason for excluding 
dpovnors also, Since dpdvyais is ets aAnOys 
pera Adyou mpaxtixy (1140 b 5), and (6) the 
bearing of «is raird reivovca is given quite 
clearly in line 28 waca: yap ai dvvapes abrac 
tov éoxatuv eiot Kal Tov Kal? ExacTov, which 
is of course also true of etBovAia. It is 
possible that etBovdia is left out because it 
is so closely connected with dpdvycis (since 
it is dpOdrys 7 Kata TO TUpdéepov mpds TO TéAos, 
ov 7 ppovynots adnOiys broAnwis eorw 1142 b 
32) that whatever applies to dpovyats 
applies to it also. The list is twice 
repeated, each time less complete than 
before —1143 b 7 yropny & eyew Kai ovverw 
kai vovv, 1143 b 9 votv Exe Kat yvopnv: 
so it may well have been incomplete to 
begin with. It is fair then to assume that 
neither edBovdrca at 1143.a 26 nor réyvn at 
1141 a 5 is excluded of set purpose from the 
list, but might be put in without altering 
the doctrine of either passage. 

8. 1141 b 29 Soxet d& kai ppovyots padior’ 
elvat 4 Tepi avTov Kat €va. The author’s wish 
to fix the meaning of important terms is so 
plain that it is always desirable, though 
always hard, to determine how far he 
accepts popular usages. Here is a case in 
point. It is worth asking if the use of the 
words zroditixy and pornos in the popular 
restricted senses is admitted. Does not 
Professor Burnet go too far in saying it is 
not? The author is surely ready to accept 
the popular usages because they are con- 
venient and well known; but he hints in 
the case of wodutuxy (see 1141 b 28 A€yovow), 
and is at pains to show clearly in the case 
of dpovyots, that these usages, however con- 
venient now they have become established, 
sprang from mistaken ethical judgments. 
It is only at 1142a 1 that this view of his 
about Ppdvyots begins to come to light. By 
opposing dpdviyzos to the invidious word 
todvmpaypwv he shows that, in calling the 
egoist or the selfish man dpovimos, people 
commonly mean that such a person displays 
the highest sort of practical wisdom. From 
this view he expressly dissents 1142a 9 xaizou 
lows ovk Extt TO abtov ev dvev oikovopias ovd 
dvev troditeias: showing that he does not 
accept the popular ethical judgment as well 
as the popular usage of words. Though 
he accepts the use of zoditixy as meaning 
‘practical statesmanship,’ he holds it the 
lower, and not like most people the higher, 
of the two kinds of zoAcrixy (in the general 
tense ‘statesmanship’); and though he 

NO, CLXV, VOL. XIX. 


accepts the use of dpovnors as meaning 
‘practical prudence about one’s immediate 
personal interests,’ he holds it the lowest, 
and not like most people the highest, of the 
three kinds of dpovyars (in the general sense 
‘practical wisdom’). This acceptance of 
the popular restricted usage is not incon- 
sistent with his demanding acceptance, as 
he clearly does, for the new extended usage 
of his own that better agrees with ethical 
truth. Had there been any fairly well- 
establi-hed names to substitute for woduriuKy 
and dpovnors in the restricted senses, it is 
likely that they would have been used: 
since there were none, innovation in terms 
has been, as usual, avoided. 

9. 1143a 12 dorep 7d pavOdvev éyerat 
ovvieval, OTaY XpHTat TH eTUTTHWH, OUTWS éV 
TO xpjoba rH S0Ey emi TO Kpivew wept TovTwV 
rept av » ppovycis éotw, aAAov A€yovtos, Kat 
kpivew xad@s. This passage has I believe 
been generally misunderstood. Ramsauer 
expands it as follows: domep yap 70 pav- 
Oavew éyerat ovvievar Stav yxpyrai tis TH 
eriotipy éml TO Kpivew Tept av H emoTnpy 
eativ adAov A€yovTos, ov'Tw Kal TO pavOdvew 
Aéyerae ovvievae ev TO xpnoOar tH ddéy ext 
TO Kpivev wept av % dpovnais éorw adXov 
Aéyovtos. I propose the following instead : 
Gorep OTav xpytar TH emioTHpy TEept av 7 
copia éotiv, aAAov A€yovtos, TO pavOdvev 


is , apg i ‘ 2 es 
Kadds A€yerar guvievat’ o'Tws ev TH xpHTOae 
~ b0f ‘4 P e , , > af »” 
tH Sof) mepi dv yy dpovnois eatw adXAov 
A€yovTos TO Kpivew KadOs A€yerae ovvievat. 
Y' f Y 
The following points have hitherto been 
PrP 


overlooked: (a) pav@avew is appropriate 
only to the use of éruatjuy and not to the 
use of dcga. This is proved by line 16 
evredbev é\7Avbe rotvopa y otverts, Kal’ Hv 
eiovvero., ek THS ev TO pavOdvew’ €yopev yap 
To pavOavew ovvievar wodAadkis. That is, the 
use of oi’vecis to mean ‘practical intelli- 
gence’ has come from its use to mean 
‘scientific intelligence.’ If pavédvev is 
understood (as Ramsauer would have it) in 
the dofa part of the antithesis, surely 
évretOev eAyAvOe KtrA becomes unintelligible. 
(6) vo xpitvev in the second part of the 
antithesis is opposed to 7d pavOavew in the 
first. The formal expression is loose, but 
quite natural to a writer who is careless of 
formal precision as long as he thinks the 
sense clear: I have avoided the looseness 
by a slight paraphrase in my expansion. 
(c) éruornpyn and d6ga are here used in the 
sense not of ‘the contents of knowledge’ 
and ‘the contents of opinion’ but of ‘the 
faculty of knowle'ge’ and ‘the faculty of 
opinion’: yxpyrac TH emurtyyy= xpyTa TO 
émurtnuovikd and not xpyrar Te éeruoTyTa, 
c 
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xp770u ty S0én= xpHoGa ro Sofactu@ and 
not xpyoGa oe Sofacrg. Coraes and 
Stewart think otherwise—see Stewart's 
notes. (d) The emphasis is not on xprat 
and yppoba but on éerorypy and dg, in 
spite of the order. The usual Greek rule 
of putting empha'ic words at the beginning 
of a sentence or phrase is not regularly 
observed by Aristotle as it is by Plato. 
To take an instance close at hand, in 
1142 b 16 dAXd’ dpborns tis eorw 4 edBovdALa 
BovAjjs the context shows the emphasis to be 
not on dpOdrns but on Bovdjs-—Plato would 
have written dAAa Bovdjs épOorns tis eotw 7 
evBovdia or the lke. (e) The two meanings 
of pavOavew that the editors quote may be 
borne in mind here: but whereas one of 
these two meanings of pavOdvew admits 
guvevae as a synonym of pavOdaver, while 
the other does not, the point is that cvmévat 
can also be used in a sense in which it is 
not a synonym of pavOdvew.—The passage 
may be paraphrased as follows: ‘ Learning 
is often called ‘ understanding,” when a man 
uses his faculty of scientific knowledge 
(which is the faculty always used in “ learn- 
ing”) to grasp what another teaches him 
about necessary truth: and when a man 
uses his faculty of discriminating judgment 
to grasp what another teaches him about 
practical contingent truth, that exercise of 
the judgment is by analogy called under- 
standing, if it is of the right kind. The 
name urderstanding, in this latter sense, 
has been diverted from its use as the name 
of excellence in “learning ” necessary truth 
from another’s teaching, as may be seen 
from the fact that we still (perhaps some- 
what improperly now the later use is 
established) often give the name of “ under- 
standing ” to this excellence in “ learning ” 
necessary truth.’ 
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10. 1143a 19. ‘H 8 xadovpeévyn yon, Kal? 
Vv ovyyvepovas kal éxew papev yvwuny, ) Tod 
érvetkovs éoti kpiois 6p6y. This section is a 
remarkable instance of confusion caused by 
the view that etymological connection 
between words must carry with it kinship 
of meaning. ‘yvepy is taken as the common 
element in cvyyvopyn and yvepny éxew, Which 
in ordinary language represent two com- 
pletely different. notions ; the meaning of 
yvopy is arbitrarily fixed as about half-way 
between the meanings of ovyyvduy and 
yvopn in yropnv éxev: a vague attempt is 
made to reconcile the two meanings, and 
ovyyvepuy is forced, by mere unproved asser- 
tion, into being a synonym of yvapn. Asa 
matter of fact ovyyvopn represents the 
notions of ‘forgiveness,’ ‘making allow- 
ances,’ ‘fair kindness,’ and the like: the 
moral element in it, as in émteikea, is 
essential. yvouy on the other hand has 
properly no moral significance. yvepnv 
éxev can mean two things: (a) ‘to have an 
opinion’ whether a true or a false one; 
(6) ‘to have a true opinion,’ ‘ to be right’ 
intellectually, ‘avoir raison.’ The latter 
meaning, where yvoun=dp6) or ddrnOys 
yvwpn, is chosen here to the exclusion of 
the former. Professor Burnet would, I 
believe, find it hard to justify his staten.ent 
that in actual speech youn had a sense 
corresponding to that of our ‘feeling.’ 
Stewart’s paraphrase (Notes ii. 89) shows 
well how the author attempts to unify the 
two different notions of ovyyvépy and 
yvopun: but no hint is given by him or any 
one else of what I believe to be the true 
explanation, that the whole attempt is the 
result of etymological confusion. 


L. H. G. GREENWvoD. 


NOTES ON MARCUS AURELIUS. 


A very large number of the following 
suggestions had been put into writing before 
the appearance of Stich’s Teubner text in 
its second edition (1903). The text itself 
is (I think) quite unaltered : the only change 
in the book is the addition of a few things 
in the critical notes, e.g. some of the emenda- 
tions proposed by Dr. Rendall. A careful 
re-reading has however given me some new 
ideas. 


1. 6 70 ypdyar diaddyous ev madi (while a 
boy). 

Considering that Marcus congratulates 
himself more than once in this first book 
($$ 7 and 17) on having given little time to 
codiorixyn and pyropixy, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that he should count having written 
dialogues an advantage. Should we read 
To <pn> ypayat He mentions a good 
many negative advantages he has to be 





ii, Bie, a nee oe 














thankful for, e.g. 4 76 pa eis Sypooias Siatpi- 
Bas pournoa. 


8 61a tatra should perhaps be &’ ards or 
ba 7a Tovadra. 


15 70 ravras aita murred ew mept ov éyou 
ore otrws ppovei, Kat wept av mparror ott ov 
KAK@S TpaTret. 


ov kax@s has been questioned and is cer- 
tainly unsatisfactory. Perhaps otk dkwv 
may be proposed. Maximus never said 
what he did not mean, nor acted reluctantly 
against his own judgment or feeling. So 3. 5 
pyre axovoros évepyer . pyre avbeAKopevos : 
Kpict. Znch. 1. 3 dxwv mpdfeas obdé v: Zeno 
(quoted in Philo Quod omn. prob. 14. 
p. 460 M) Oarrov ay <tist> aoxov Barrioat 
7p) TVEUMATOS } Buicato tov (?) orovdatov 
évtwovv aKovTa Spaicat Tt TOV a&BovAntrwv 
(perhaps f. tov om. Srioiv a. 5. 7. d.). 

In Isocr. 5. 25 od xaxds is av. 1. for ovx 
— and that too might perhaps stand 
lere, 


16 Tapexet should probably be Tapexot, 
referring to his father’s lifetime. 


ibid. happaxwv Kai émbendrwv <tov> 
extos | 

ibid. ro Eudpov Kai pepetpnuevov &v Te 
Oewpiav érireAeoer (emiteAeveot!) Kal epywv 
Katackevais, kat dtavopats Kat Tots TovovTots 
avOparos mpos aito [de] 7d déov mpaxOjvar 
Sedopkdros, ob mpds THv ext Tois mpaxOeiow 
evdogiay (dé wanting in the two best MSS). 
avOpwros is obviously wrong. I conjecture 
that the original was <as> avOpw7ov, that 
ws fell out after ors in avOpurots, and that 
av@porov was then accommodated to the 
datives before it. A converse case is per- 
haps to be found at the beginning of the §, 
where 70 dwapatpémtws cis TO Kat agiav 
arovepntixov éxadotw looks meant (Reiske) 
for 7O dwapatpémtws Tod Kat’ déiav droveuy- 
TUKOV EKAOTY. 


17 ebrrovia should I think be the dative. 
Cf. on 5. 35 below. 


ibid. xpylew pare éoOytwv onpewtov pare 
Aaprddwv kai avdpiavtwv Toudvdd Twwv Kal Tod 
dpotov KoptTrov. 

If rodvde is not to be expelled altogether, 
it would seem necessary to write <xai> 
rowwvde twwv. Oris that too much like kai 
Tov Opotov Kocpov 4 

ibid. (end) drus re éreOipynoa dirocodias, 
py éureceiv cis twa copier. 


So Stich, but there is good authority for 
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ovrws instead of drws. Perhaps we might 
read ovrws re éreOvpyoa pirocodpias <as> pi) 
éumeceiv. Cf. above on 16, 


2.3 radra cor dpxeirw, ei Sdypara ore. 

There is authority for det ddypata éorw 
instead of ei ddypara éort. Perhaps xai 
ddypara éorw. 

2.6 tBprte, UBpite abryv, & Wyn. tod 8e 
Tipjoa geavTiy odkére Kaipov ees Bpaxds 
yap 6 Bios Exdorw. 

Surely Gataker was right in wishing to 
read tBpiers, bBpifas for the imperative, 
which is intrinsically absurd. Cf. 16 
bPpilee éavtiv % Tod avOpwrov Wy}, palvota 
pev Orav «.7.A. Moreover the ovxére xatpov 
ees with a d€ points distinctly by antithesis 
to a statement of something being done, not 
to an imperative. 


14 Kav rpirxidua ern BuwoerOar péedAAys Kai 
TOTAUTAKLS UpLa, Omws peuvycO k.T.A. 

In the first place write another «av (or 7) 
for xa. In the second can tocavrdkis pvpia 
be right, 3000 years or as many times ten 
thousund? Who ever used such an expres- 
sion instead of ten thousund times as many, 
pupiaKis TooavTa. 4 


3. 1 7d b€ éavtd yppoba Kai trois Tod 
mpoanKovtos apiOmovs axpiBorv K.T.X. 

I do not think éavtd yxpjoba by itself 
means anything. Some adverb or adverbial 
expression =xdAds is needed in addition. 


4 jrow yap adXov épyouv otépy, Tovrérte 
dhavralopevos ti b deiva tpdowe K.7.X. 

nro. is quite meaningless and adAov can 
hardly be said to have any meaning. 1| 
have thought doubtfully of otrw yap zodAod 
épyov orépy, Which gives good sense itself 
and improves the meaning of rovréott, as 
explaining in part otrw. 


ibid. 6 yap Tow avip 6 ToLwodros, ovKére 
imeptiWepevos TO ws ev apiotos dy elvat, 
K.T.A. 

ws év dpioros is I think a phrase of an 
unknown kind as an equivalent for as 
dptotos. Perhaps as éve dpurtos (as eg. Xen. 
Mem. 4. 5. 9 as éu dora), or ds av dpioros, 
if the dv is admissible, of which I am not 
sure. 


6 To AoytKo Kal Towtix@ ayaa. 

Read dyafod, as in 3. 11 peyadoppooivys 
mourixov : 6. 52: 8. 14: 9. 1 twice. Cf. on 
1. 16 above. 

c 2 
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8 In the purified man there is nothing 
SovAov obd€ Kopov ovde mpodedeuevov ovde 
> , aon ¢ , aOr 9 7 
dmecxirpevov ovde brevOuvov ovd€ éEudwdeiov. 
Would not dvurevOuvov give a better sense 1 
There seem three pairs of opposed terms. 


12 ry dv A€yets Kai Pbeyyn jpwn dAnbeia 
dpKovpevos. 

jpwo«y is quite out of place, and Dr. 
Rendall’s edpoixy (which he translates even 
truth) does not recommend itself very 
much. The first letter may be a ditto- 
graph of the last in d6éyyn. Can we make 
anything of poy? ‘Pwpaixy occurs to me 
as just a possibility. Cf. 5 6 & oo Geds 
éotw mpootarns Cwov appevos Kai mpeaPvrou 
Kai woditiKod Kal “Pwpatov cai apxovtos: 2. 5 
dpovrile oriBapads ws “Pwpaios Kai appyy: 
Martial xi. 20. 10 gui scis Romana simplici- 
tate loqui: ete. 


15 otk icact toga onpaiver TO KAerrew, TO 
oreipew, TO dvetcOat, TO Yovxacew. 

It is not easy to correct xAérrav, but 
surely avetoGar must be xwetabat. 


4. 3 wavra taira doa Spas ocov ovdéerw 
, . > , »” 
petafsadAer kal odKeTL EoTat. 

ésrac and the parallel passage in 7. 25 
prove that we should read peraBadret. Cf. 
dcov ovderw with future in 10. 11, with 
pérXw in 7. 70. 

12 He speaks of a readiness to change, éav 
apa Tis wapy Swoplav Kal petaywv amd Twos 
oingews. 

map does not seem very suitable. Would 
mapin, comes forward, presents himself, be 
better? Cf. Plat. Rep. 494D TO 6) ovTw 
diatenevw eav tis npeua tpocveArAOav 

> “ , o aA > we > ~ 
TaAVOH A€yn, OTL vos OVK EvETTW ALTO. 


16 évros d€xa Hpuepav Oeds adbrots dodges ots 
viv Onpiov Kat 7iOnKos, eav dvaxapayys eri Ta 
ddypara Kat Tov ceBacpov Tov Aoyov. 

This is of course a reference to the saying 
ascribed in //ippias Maior 289 8 to Hera- 
clitus, dvOpezwv 6 copwraros zpos Oedv (in 
comparison with God or a god) zi@yxos 
davetra. Dr. Rendall has in consequence 
conjectured that we should read here Geds 
<@eois> airois doges. But why should 
they admire him so much as to account him 
one of themselves ? Surely merely reverting 
to principles and revering reason would not 
move them tc such enthusiasm, Let us rather 
read @eois fur Geds and for adrois probably 
avOpwros, to which (1) the antithesis of 
Onpiov, (2) the use of the word by Heraclitus 
agree in pointing. dvOpw7os, written in its 














shorter form dvos, is certainly corrupted 
sometimes, e.g. into dAXAos (cf. on 10. 10), 
but I cannot quote a case of confusion with 
autos. 

17 py os pripia péeddwv Eryn Liv. 

‘Do not live as though you had a 
thousand years before you,’ Rendall. ‘Do 
not act,’ Long. Probably some such word 
as d:avood is lost. Cf. 2. 11 ds 989 dvvarod 
évros e&vévat Tov Biov, o’Tws ExagTa Tovey Kal 
A€yew kai Siavocio Gat. 


19 6 epi tiv torepodynpiav erronpevos ob 
gavraterar Ore KT... .. MEXpL Kal aca 7 
prqun aoc By bv éxtonnevov Kat oBevvypevwv 
mpotovoa. 

érroynpevor is quite unmeaning as well as 
wrong in tense, and is evidently nothing 
but an accidental repetition of érronpevos 
above. I conjecture the true word to have 
been éfarropevwv, which matches ofevvv- 
péevov, as in 7. 24 drecBéobn, dote dws 
eEadbOjvar pi S’vaca (cf. Republic 498 a). 
Cf. also 21 and 9. 9. Nauck’s peuyynpévov 
is not happy. 


20 ri rovtwv bua TO érawetcOat Kadov eotw 
) Weyopevov POeiperar; cpapayd.ov yap éavTod 
xéipov ylyverat, eay pa exawytar; Ti de xpvods; 
K.T Xr. 

pbeiperac and still more yetpov yiyverat 
point to reading xd\dwov for xaddv, and a 
tew lines above we have ovre yotv xeipov 7) (1) 
Kpeirrov yiyverar TO érawvovpevov. Read also 
dé for yap after opapdyduv, and four lines 
above 70 6€ ye for 76 ye 5y. 


50 Gov puxpov é€ote tO dudotypa (the 
difference in length of life), cai rotro 8 
o . ‘ > o 2¢ xr , ‘ > 7 
OTWV Kat ped OLWVY ECAVTAOU{EVOV KGL EV ow 
cwopativ. 

Read 8’ ofwv which is much more natural 
in itself and confirmed by the double use of 
otos in the words following. Cf. also 6. 59. 


5. 4 mopevopor dia tov Kara iow péxpe 
TET WV aAVATAVTOMAL. 

Is the future indicative found after éws 
or péxpt? Should we not read dvaravcwpat 
I suspect on the other hand that zopevopat 
should be ropevoopat. 


6 One man makes a merit of any service 
he may do. Another is at any rate con- 
scious of having done it. A third seems all 
unconscious: davOpwros 8 «bd moujoas ovK 
ériBoarat GhAX petaBaiver ep’ Erepov. avOpw- 
mos here is much too general. It is not @ 
man, that is the ordinary man, who is thus 
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described, but the man of rare character. 
Read therefore dv6pwrov, governed by «i 
momoas. Cf, 9. 42 (near end) ri yap mAéov 
Gedas eb romoas avOpwrov ; 

There is something wrong in the descrip- 
tion of the second character too. The 
sentences run: 6 per tis éorw, Grav te deftov 
mepi Twa mpdéy, mpdxeipos Kal AoyicacBa 
(imputare) aitd tiv xapw. 6 8& zpos TodtTo 
pev od mpdxetpos, GAAws pévTor wap’ éavTa ds 
mept xpedorov diavocirar Kal oldev 6 meroiner. 
There is no plausible suggestion for dAAws 
x.7.A. I have thought of dAws for dAAws (a 
confusion found I think elsewhere) ; also of 
<ovk> ddAws.. <A> ws epi, OY <ovK> 
dAAws epi aitod 7) wept. The first seems 
the best. 


9. pa as mpos radaywydv thy dirocodiav 
éravievat, GAN’ ws ot dPOalyidvres mpds 7d 
oroyydpiov Kai Td wov, ws dAAos mpos Kard- 
mhagua, ws mpos KaTaldvyow. ovTws yap 
obdéy éridelEn 7d TeBapyeiv TO AOyw, GAA 
mpocavaraton ate (find rest and refresh- 
ment in tt). 

Dr. Rendall translates the last words 
‘not a question of outward show but of 
inward refreshment’: Long (reading I can 
hardly tell what) ‘thou wilt not fail to 
obey reason and thou wilt repose in it.’ 


Coray conjectured éri dye for ervdetey. I 
would suggest oidey émidenoe, or ovdey Er 
denoret, ToD weHdpyew, ‘ there will be no need 
then to obey reason,’ 7.e, with more or less 
constraint and reluctance: conformity to it 


will be natural and pleasant. Cf. Words- 
worth’s well known lines in the Ode to 
Duty. 

Perhaps we should read és <dAd\os> 
mpos Kataovnow, or 7 for as without adding 
G@\Aos. ato a line or two below should be 
aird, as tovrwv following and 4a preceding 
combine to show. 


12 éfaxovoera: should probably be éxaxov- 
cera, both as the fitter word and to 
harmonise with ézaxotaa: just before. 


23 was obv od pwpds 6 év TovTAs PrTwpevos 
i) omepevos ) oxeTALdLwv ws ev TL XpOvH Kat 
éxt paxpov évoxAnoavre; (v.l. eri puxpov. 
Reiske évoyAyjoact.) 

It is surely clear that the last word should 
be future, not aorist. But we might think 
either of ds év 7. x. Kat él puxpov évoyAjoovte 
as in some space of time which will trouble 
him even for a little, or, better perhaps, of 
ds & 7. x. Kal él paxpov évoxAncovta, as 
though they would trouble him in (a certain 
period of time) and for long. For the latter 


interpretation the dative (évoyAjoovcr) is 
not necessary; ws with the accusative is 
quite admissible. 


26 Certain affections (zeices) of ours 
should be confined to the parts immediately 
affected : drav dé dvadidGvtra Kata Thy érépav 
oupTabeav eis Tijv dudvowav, os ev owdpate 
qvwpevw, tore x.t.A. The translators make 
no sense of érépav. Did not Marcus write 
ypetépav? The first two letters might be 
lost after the yy of tyv. So in Alciphron 
1. 4 Dobree saw that tiv dxrjv stands for 
THY nAaKkarnv. 


28 Gepareices should perhaps be Gepa- 
tmevoe, he will attend to it. We should 
remember that Oeparevw, like cwro, does not 
Inean to cure. 


29 ws e&eXOov Lhv diavo7y, ovtws evradda Liv 
eeorw. av 5€ pi emirperwot, Tote Kal Tod 
fav eh. 

Read éfeAOav <rot> jv: ‘as you think 
to exist after quitting life, even so you can 
live here.’ Even when éfcéva: is repeated in 
the second sentence, rod {nv is added to it. 
efeXOuv might perhaps stand alone (like 
eEdyav, ékaywyy), but fyv could hardly be 
used thus of a state after death. Out of 
Gv it is easy to supply another vaguer 
infinitive. 


31 The first sentence with its was is no 
more a direct question than the second with 
its ei. In both cases we supply something 
like ‘ask yourself.’ Observe dvapipvyoKov 
d€ following. 


35 ei pyre Kaxia éoti TovTo éun pyre evépyea 
Kat kaklay éunv. 

Read xaxia.. éup.. . evepyeia. 

6.10 Why care to live? ri 8€ pou nai 
perc adXov Tivds 7) TOD drws Tore ala yiver Oar ; 

ala seems quite impossible. Ménage’s 
yaia yevéobau is better (cf. 3.3 where the 
body is called yj cai AvOpos, and Jl, 24. 54 
Kwdiy yatav decxifer), but the poetical form 
is much against it. I have sometimes 
thought that we might repeat the last two 
letters of woré and for reaca read réppa or 
téppav. p and c are very often confused. 
Cf. 4. 3 wooo yon... éxtéravrat Kal Teré- 
gppwrvtar: tb. 48 xarideiv dei ra avOpwmwa ds 
épypepa kai evteAn Kai éxyPés pev pvdpror, 
atpuov d€ tdptxos 7 Téppa, and ozrodds in 
5. 33: 12. 27. Also Herodas 1. 38 and 
10. 2. Theocr. Ep. 6. 6. 

It seems hardly possible that the infini- 
tive yevéoOa can be right alone. But cf, 
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7. 58 abros 82 rept 7d 7s xpjaba aitois dAos 
yevérbau, and 10. 16 pyxe?’ dAws rept rod oldy 
twa elvat Tov dyabov avdpa Siaréyerba, where 
Coray inserts de after dvipa. But we 
might escape the difficulty here and in 
7. 58 by reading wus. Cf. 4. 50 mdvrws 
mov wore xeivrat. Soin Alciphron 1. 13 it is 
better to write rofév yap wore, not rdbev yap 
TOTE, 


, 9 > 
12 ci pytpudv re apa elyes Kal pyrépa, 
> , a > , s @ 2 2 , , 
éxeivyv te Gv Oepdtreves Kai dpws 7 éemavodds 
‘ A , 
Gor Tpos THVv pyTépa cvvexis eylyvero. 
a“ > « > ‘ Ne , 
go. viv €otw 7 avdy Kai 7 diAocodia. 
trokXdks érdviht Kai tpocavaravou TavTy. 


, 
TOUTO 

sie 

Woe 


The general sense seems to indicate that 
éorw should be éorw, and the imperatives 
following confirm this. Possibly rairo for 
TOUTO. 


13 drov Nav déiriorta Ta Tpdypata pavrd- 
Cera, aroyupvovv aita Kal THVv ebTéAcay avTov 
Kabopav Kat tiv ioropiav éh 7 cepviverat 
mepraipelv. Aewos yap 6 tidos tapadoyioriys 

. 


Kal. = . KATAYONTEVEL. 


For icropiav, which is manifestly wrong, 
Reiske conjectured and Nauck approved 
tepOpeiav. Rendall would read siwyyopiav. 
I would rather think of fyropeiav, which is 
nearer to ioropiav than either and harmon- 
ises well enough with zapadoyoryjs and 
katayonteve. The word occurs in 10. 38. 
For p and ¢ ef. above on 10. 


14 ra trd eLews 7) pioews ovvexopeva are 
contrasted first with 7a 7d Yvyns and then 
with ra trd Aoyexns Woy7s (cf. 10. 2) in such 
a way that it is clear they are inanimate 
things and plants (Ad@ovs ... éAaias). But, 
to give this meaning, é&ts, if not duos, must 
have some qualifying word, such as gw- 
paruy or tAuky added to it. Standing alone, 
it might just as well be mental (11. 18 
under réraprov and 12. 16) as material. 


16 éxié zu should perhaps be éri rotro. 70, 
which is confused with both, might be the 
tertium quid. 


27 mas Gpov éote pH éritperev K.7.X. 

We should expect as, as in 5. 2 ds evxoAov 
x.7.A, and elsewhere in exclamations. But 
2 similar mistake, if it is one, occurs in 
several places, eg. 8. 3: 10. 19 and 36: 

y 
ay. 

30 ds dAcyois dpxovpevos, ofov oikyoet, 
orpwpry, eoOjrt, tpopy, trypecia. 

These things fairly exhaust the require- 
ments of the most luxurious and exacting 
among us; cf. 12. 2. The question should 


rather be of the kind of food, clothing, ete. 
Ought we for ofov to read oia, harmonising 
very well with as? 


38 Speaking of the bond that holds all 
things together, he says rotro 6 da rh 
Tovikny (or Torin) Kivyow Kal ovprvoway Kal 
THY Evwow THS ovoias. 

tovunvy hardly makes sense: perhaps 
yevuxnv. For xivyow there are such conjec- 
tures as ovvvyow and Kkoivwouw. 


44 The obscure sentence «i 8 dpa epi 
pndevds BovAevovrac will come out right, if 
we see that the parenthesis is not muorevew 
pev ody dovov, as Stich gives it, where pev 
would be unmeaning, but morevew . . . Bov- 
Aevovraz. The second ei ... Bovdrevovra 
resumes the first, and the d€ in it answers 
to the pév after murrevev. We must take 7, 
not 7, the meaning being ‘or, if we do 
believe, let us not offer sacrifice’ etc., and 
({ think) read pyre for pydé throughout. 
In the Didot text the Greek is improperly 
punctuated, but the Latin translation gives 
the right sense. Dr. Rendall seems to 
miss it. 


46, méoyew should apparently be zacyers. 


47 7A a > , ‘ > , ~ 
7 avrns THs EriKypov Kal Eepypepov TOV 


avOpworov Cons xAevacrat. 

It looks as though airjs should be ravrys. 
The adjectives do not suit airjs: ‘ mockers 
even at our brief and calamitous life’ is 
hardly sense. 


50 wep pev weiGew abrovs: mpdrre Sé Kal 
dxévtwv, Otav THs Sukaocvrvns 6 Adyos ovTws 
ayy 

Perhaps aipy, for the confusion is found 
elsewhere. Cf. 2. 5 rod aipotvros Adyov: 
10. 32 otde yap aipet Adyos (Liv) pa) ToLwdrov 
évra. But ayy may not be wrong. 


5D ei xuBepvGvra ot vadrar 7 iatpevovta ot 
KdpuvovTes Kaxas éAeyov, dAAw Twi dv mpoceixov 
}) mas abros évepyoin TO Tos éurdéover 
cwrnpiov 7) TO Tots Oeparrevopevors byvecvov ; 

Rendall translates this: ‘If the sailors 
abused the pilot, or the sick the physician, 
would they have any other object than to 
make him save the crew or heal the 
patients?’ Long, adopting the other 
punctuation, ‘would they listen to anybody 
else? or how could the helmsman secure the 
safety of those in the ship?’ ete. I do 
not see the point of the passage on either 
of these interpretations, nor why with dv 
past tenses of the indicative should be used 
rather than optatives. One would expect 
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too rv xvBepvavra and tov iarpevovra. The 
article is omitted because the participles 
refer to the subject of zpoceiyov, which is 
in reality first person singular, not third 
plural, ‘If the crew had spoken ill of me 
when I commanded a vessel, or my patients 
when I was doctoring them, should I have 
given my mind to any thing but’—what? 
‘how I was myself to do what their 
preservation required.’ Read  évepyotny. 
Marcus means that he does not any more 
than the doctor or the navigating officer 
allow himself to be distracted by complaints 
and discontent. 


7. 3 xvvidios doraprov éppimpevor. 
Perhaps a verse. Why else should x. 


come first ? 


30 cuprapexteivery tiv vonow Tots Aeyo- 
pévos. eiodverOGar tov voiv eis Ta yryvopeva 

‘ a 
Kal TrowovvTa. 

Xead probably rots yevouéevors or ytyvo- 
pevots. yevouevos and Aeyopevos are well 
known to be sometimes confused. ois 
ytyvouévors makes excellent sense and is 
confirmed by the next sentence, whereas 
most of ra Acydueva call for no mental 
strain and rots Aeyouevors would be too 
complimentary to other people. 


34 (Se ras Siavoias air&v olac Kal ola pev 
devyovoa, ola 5€ Swxoveat may be right, 
but I suspe.t we should read gevyovo. and 
duwxovor, as in 4, 38: 10. 13. The con- 
fusion may be found in other places. 


55 rovrwy otv eéxopevov 7d WyemoveKov 
eibéa mepaivérw Kal Exe TA EavTod. 

After an imperative Greek idiom needs 
the future ée. In 11. 16 we should cer- 
tainly read €ora for éorw with Gataker, 


a 2 A Nerv ” 
Xatpe QUTOLS Kat padva. €OTW COOL. 


a > * 
58 Bede weavtad xadds clvar eri mavrds od 
TPAToELs. 


Coray conjectured xadas elva. I would 
rather suggest ixavds «var, the confusion of 
cadds and ixavéds being quite familiar. 


64 AavOave goes with rovw raira ovta, 
not with dvoxepawopueva, as the last words 
of the § show. 

8. 3 ’AAdgavdpos Se kai Tdios kai Lopmyios 

, ‘ s ,¢ , ‘ , 
ti mpos Avoyévy cat HpaxAetov Kat Lwxparny ; 
ot pev yap eldov Ta mpdypata Kat Tas aitias 
kat Tas Aas, Kal TA HyEMoviKa Hv ad’tav Tavira: 
> a + Ld ” \ , ‘ , 
eet 6& dowv (or don) mpovora Kai Sovrcia 
TOTwY ; 

mpovoa is a good quality and the word 


could hardly be used in this disparaging 
sort of way. M. Casaubon  zapdvoi. 
Uepivoa (cf. 1. 7: 8. 36: Ar. Frogs 958) 
might be more suitable. One would think 
mécwv ought to be dcwr, but ef. on 6. 27. 


8. ’Avayryvookew otk eeatw: ddd’ Bow 
dveipyew éLeotw: GAN’ Adovav Kat mévev 
kabureprepety é€eotw K.7.X. 

Dr. Rendill suggests wavta yiyvookev. 
But a comparison of Epictetus 4. 4 fully 
confirms dvayvyvioxew. ‘The whole of that 
fourth chapter is devoted to answering the 
complaints of a man who finds that he has 
not leisure for reading—xaxds pot éotu* od« 
eioXo\G +dvayvavar. The Stoie points out 
that he is perhaps just as well occupied 
otherwise. Renan therefore also miscon- 
ceives the meaning of the words before us, 
when he supposes (J/are-Auréle, p. 464) the 
emperor to have written them un jour qu’ il 
dut déposer par fatigue le livre qu’ il tenait a 
la main. 

Cf. the references to books in 2. 3 rv 8 
tov BiBriov diay pipov and, though obscure, 
in 2.2: 4. 30 (in which passage I have 
sometimes thought the two last clauses 
should be written as questions). 


16 péuvnoo ore Kat rd perariPerOar Kal 
° a a « , ’ , ree 
éreaOar Td StopOoivre dpotws EAevOepov Eorte. 


I should prefer éAevOépov. Cf. on 11. 9. 


22 dixaiws tadra mdcyers: paddXov dé eres 
d-yabds avpiov yever Ga 7) onpepov elvac. 
Write yap for dé. 


30 Aadeiv Kai év ovykAytw Kal mpds TavG’ 
évtwotv pn Tepitpavds’ byret Adyw xpHjoGat. 

mepitpavas has been doubted, and I was 
myself disposed to alter it, until I read in 
Longinus (hetores Graect Teubner I. ii. 
p. 216) xpi tov zapapvOovpevov pn pera 
codiorixns Tpavotytos a\Aa pera cupmemov- 
Ovias N€éyew adOryTOS. 


32. ocvvribeévar det tov Biov Kata piav mpagiw: 
kat «i éxdoTn TO EavTAs mapéxer Os oldv TE 
dpxeiaOar iva d€ 7d éavris wapexy, ovde eis oe 
KwoAdoat dvvarat. 

(1) I am inclined to suggest xara piav 
<éxdornv> mpagw. Kata pilav mpagw 
cannot mean that, and, if it meant like (so 
as to form) a single action, the éxdorn follow- 
ing would be intolerable. (2) Should py be 
inserted in the last words after iva dé or 7d 
éavris, or is it the abuse of iva? 


35 domrep tas dAdAas Suvdpes Exacrov 
aA cal LA e 
(Exacros, Exdotw) Tov AoyiKav TxEdOV dooV ¥ 











trav oytxav gdvats, ovTws Kal tavTyv map’ 
aurns eiAnpaper. 

I suggest something like éxaorw...oxeddv 
S/8worv 7 Tov GrAwv divors, believing 
Aoyixav to be a mere inadvertent repetition 
of the Aoyuév preceding. For  rév dAwv 
dicts cf. 6 7% Tav dAwy dicts TovTo épyov 
éxer; 12. 23 tov dpov Sidwatv H dvors... 
9 Tav odwv, ete. 


45 Should ovvédvopévy, which means 
nothing, be dvadvoyevn, matching dpeyopuevy ¢ 


48 ovdev dxupwrepov Exe avOpwros éf’ 6 

‘ > , 4 a mw « ‘ > 

Katapvywv avdAwros Aourov Gv €tn 6 pev ovv 

p43) Ewpakws TovTO Guabys, 6 dé Ewpaxws Kal p21 

katapuyov aruvxys. Should duabys and 

arvxys change places? The second at any 
rate seems odd where it stands. 


52 ris otv haiverai cou 6 Tov Tov KpoToUvTwr 
éxawov pevywv jdvov, ot ov6’ drov cic ovf? 
olrwés ioe yryvwoKover ; 

There is no sense to be got out of this, 
nor is Gataker’s bold conjecture (rév ray 
Kpotovvtwv 7) Woyov detywv [as though of 
kporoovres could blame] 7 érawvov Suixwy oi), 
or Diibner’s modification of that (roy 7. x. 
érawov dwxwv ot), satisfactory. Perhaps od 
should be read for 6 (as in 10. 25) and ay 
added so as to give the meaning who would 
not prefer to avoid ? 

Cf. the change proposed in 12. 8 below. 

I have also thought of ri cou haiverae tod 
Tov T. K. Exawov hevyew HdLOv. 


~ a > , , 
55 émdrav mpGrov ovtos OeAjon. adtos? 


58 6 rov Oavarov hoforpevos nro dvarccOnoiav 
~ » »” « , > ,’ yw) > , 
poBeirar i) aicOyow érepoiav. GAN’ cit’ ovKére 
” .. 908 A > , ws 2 

aicOyow, vse Kaxod twos aicOyon: €it’ aAXov0- 
tépav aicOnow Ktyon, K.T.A. 

Read ovxére aicbnon or aiabnow <ées>. 
We can hardly understand éfes out of the 
coming Kryoe. 


9. 9 wore xpynlew tov dvepydvrwv Kai Bias. 
Rather dvepéovrwy by Greek idiom, and 
possibly Bia. 


21 évepyeias arodnkis, dppys <Kai> wro- 

, a ‘ e , aor , 
AnWews TadAa Kai olov Odvaros, ovdiv KaKdv. 

cat is due to Gataker. Perhaps a sub- 
stantive has been lost, parallel to dadAnéis 
and watAa. 


41 Epicurus used to ask himself ras 4 
Ne , a > a , 
diavova orupperahap Bar ova Tav &v TH capKidiv 
TOLOUTWV KLVNOEWV ATAPAKTEL, TO LOLOV ayabov 
THpovoa.. 
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Rather <oi> ovpperadrapBdvovoa. The 
very point is that it did not share in the 
kuwyoes. ov would easily fall out before ov. 
towvTwy may be right, but seems rather 
pointless, Qy. tovrw? 

At the end of the § zpdcoa wants a 
subject and should probably be zpacaets. 


10. 6 pépos eiui tod ddrov, bird dicews 
Stotxoupevov. 
Perhaps d:otxovpevov or even -os. Cf. 2 ri 
ec , > a « e ‘ 4, , 
gov vos emilytet, ws trod picews povov 
dvotkoupevov. 


7 «i 8& pica Kaxdy te Kal dvayKaidv éore 
Tovto avrots (¢.e. for the parts to perish), ovx« 
dy 7d GAov KadOs Sekdyorro, TOv pepdv «is 
adXotpiwow idvrwv Kal mpds Td POetperOar 
Staddpus KuTerkevacpevo. 

I am puzzled by the combination of xaxov 
and dvayxaiov, nor can I, if the text is 
right, make any coherent sense of the 
whole §, especially of the zdrepov yap 
érexeipnoey vows ait) Ta éavTAs pmépy 
xaxoov, Which immediately follows the words 
quoted. But other readers do not seem to 
have felt any difficulty. At present my 
impression is that xaxdv and xadés should 
be changed to xaddv and xaxds respectively. 
What is good and necessary for the parts 
cannot be bad for the whole, for nature 
never set about injuring her own parts. 


8 (near end) Is there any such word as 
oturep that, a form of ore? 


9 pipos, réAeuos, troia, vapKy, Sovdeia Kal” 
Hpepav amadeiperai wov Ta iepa éxeiva Soypata, 
éroca 6 hvavdroyytos (d7é0a adpvovwroyytws 
Gataker, é7éca od gva.ooyytas, Rendall) 
gpavraly kai taparéurets. 

pipos and zoAenos, trofa and vapxy appear 
to be contrasted respectively, but dovdcia 
stands alone without a contrast. Is it 
possible that its proper antithesis dpyy has 
fallen out after the very similar letters of 
vapkn % 

10 dpayviov priav Onpacav péya dpovei, 
GAXos b€ Aayidiov, dAAos be boxy apvyv, GAAos 
dé «7A. 

Should the first dAAos be dvos, i.e. dvOpw- 
mos? Of. on 4. 16 above. 


19 ofoi ciow éabrdvres, xabevdovres, 6xevov- 
Tes, dwoTmatovrTes, TAAAa: elra oto. dvdpovopov- 
pevot Kal yavpovpevor  xaderatvovres Kal && 
imepoxns emurAnrrovres. mpd ddcyou Se eov- 
Aevov zocor Kai 8’ ofa, Kai per’ ddAcyov év 
TOLOVTOLS évovTat, 





fa 


> 
€U' 
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For dvdpovopovpevur, Which is meaningless, 
there are conjectures such as dBpvvopevor, 
Reiske ; dvdpifopevor, Coray ; avdpoyvvovpevor, 
Rendall. Of these the first is the best, both as 
being nearest and because some word seems 
wanted that may becoupled with yavpovevoras 
theother twoexpressions arecoupled together 
in sense. I would suggest as alternatives, and 
coming perhaps even nearer, either daidpuve- 
pevor or Aaprprvopevor. It is hard to see the 
meaning of év towvros. Perhaps év rots 
aitots, ¢.e. év dovAcia. For év roca cai dv 
via (cf. 9. 34) see above on 8. 3, 


23 évapyés eotw dei TO Ott ToLwdTO éxeivo 6 
dypos éott, kal 7Os mavta éori Taira evOade 
Tots év dkpw TH Oper 7) ert Tod alytadod 7) drov 
OeXets. 

Dr. Rendall’s translation ‘ take for your 
axiom the old truth—the field is where you 
make it’ is difficult to connect with the 
Greek, and his idea that the field ‘ signifies 
the place of seclusion and retirement, as in 
iv. § 3’ seems fanciful. Long’s ‘ that this 
piece of land is like any other’ gives a 
better sense, though hardly the right one 
and not quite to be got out of the Greek 
either. I do not feel at all sure what Mar- 
cus is saying, but I should like to suggest 
rowodto (or Taito) éxeivw 6 dypos eos, his field 
is to another man wuch as your court, your 
empire, is to you; things here and on the 
mountain-top and on the seashore are all at 
bottom the same. éxeivos would also give a 
similar sense. Cf. 27, including the words 
quoted from it below; also 15. wés should 
perhaps be zrws. 

25 6 tov Kipiov devywv dparérns’ Ki'ipios 
dé 6 vopos: Kai 6 wapavopav dparérys. 

The last words want a _ connecting 
particle, otv (lost after wv) or dpa (lost 
before dpa). 

27 wavra yap éxeiva Toadlta jv, povov bv 
érépwv. 

Probably raira jv, for povov dc érépwv 
wants something stronger than rovadra, 
with which it does not contrast sufli- 
ciently. 

31 ofav should surely be zoéav. 

33 ob mporepov raven oTévwv Tpiv 7) TovTO 
rdOys, Ott, oldv ote Tois HdvTaboiow 7 Tpdy, 
TowovTd wot K.T.X. 


Read pays for raOys. 


34 to dedyypévy bro tov dAnBiov Soyparwv 

a ee ok - ae 
dpxet kat TO Bpaxvtatov Kai év péow KEeipevov 
cis ixouvnow GAvrias Kai dpoBias: otov PvAAa 


Ta pev 7’ dvepos xapddis yee. . . “Os dvdpav 
yevey. 

‘When once true principles have bitten 
in,’ ‘to him who is penetrated by true prin- 
ciples’ say the translators. Gataker who 
cannot stomach (concoquere) either dedeypevw 
or dedeypévw, which he found in some 
editions, suggests dedevpévw (not dedidaypevw 
which Stich ascribes to him), quoting Plato’s 
d0€a Sevcorods : Such a use is however im- 
probable. According to Stich’s critical 
note one MS has r@ dedoynévw and one has 
tov dednypevwv. ‘Lhe genitive in the latter 
may very well be a mere accident, but it 
falls in with what I think the true reading. 
A and A being so often confused, it is 
probable that we should read rév AeXey- 
pevwv ad tov a. 6., the genitive depending 
on and giving an improved meaning to 70 
Bpaxvratov kal... Keipevov. 


36 px €orac cannot mean ‘ will there not 
be?’ as the translators take it. It looks 
like a non-Attic construction, equivalent to 
the Homeric and occasional Attic use of py 
and pa) od with subjunctive in independent 
sentences (Goodwin J/.7', 261-264): ‘I fear 
there will be.” But yj is wanting alto- 
gether in Stich’s codex A. 


ibid. rd idiov Eos Siacwlwv, piros kai evvous 
kal tAews. 


Read 700s. 


11. 9 Kai yap totro dobevés, TO xaderaivew 
abrots K.T.A. 

Perhaps do@evots, as in 18 dorep y Avy 
dobevods, otrws kat  dpyy. Cf. on 8. 16 
above. 

11 ef wey should apparently be omitted. 
Does it arise from Gey concluding the § 
before ¢ 

16 Perhaps xaAAuora 8%, or KkadXdiorn 5n, 
Chv Sivamis avry. 

18 (under évvatov) éav duareAgs etperijs 
aiTo kal... mpaws wapawys Kal peradiddoKys 
evo yoXov. 

For eéoxodGrv, which is quite inappropriate, 
read edxoAws. 

ibid. éya pév ob py BrAaBd ob 5€ BrAdxrry, 
TEKVOV. 

The sense and the od py point clearly to 
Prawn for Brdrryn. Cf. on 9. 9 ete. 

. ° aA a. , > “~ > ‘ a , 

ibid. def d€ pyre cipwvixds adro rovety pyTe 
> “ > ‘ , . 3) s ~ 
évedurT KOs GAAG didocTdépyws Kal adnKTWS TH 


Yuxn- 
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7 wWvx7, could hardly be added in this 
way. Read dqiroordpyw kai ddyxtw TH Wx7)- 


12. 1 pH 1O matoerOai more trod Liv 


poBnOjs. GAAG Td ye pyderore dpEacIa Kata 
giow Liv. 

mavoecOa: should of course be aorist, like 
dpgac Gan. 


2. 6 Oeds mavra Ta HyemoviKa yupva Tay 
e cal > , ‘ - ‘ , e a 
tAukdv ayyetwv kal prow Kat kafappatwv dpa. 

xa0dppara are strange things indeed to be 
‘bare’ of. Is it not clear that we should 
read xadapparwv 4 


a a a 
5. ovx dv 8 ovrw dreAeyoueba tots Oeois, «i 
py dpirro. Kat Sixardratoi ciow. 


Is cioiv a mistake for joav? It may be 
right, but I do not recall a parallel in 
Greek, or in Latin either, for such construc- 
tions as carmina ni sint, ex umero Pelopis 
non nituisset ebur take the subjunctive. 


8. Oedoacba.. ti Oavaros, ri ddéa, ris 6 
éavtd doyoXias aitios, ms ovdels vm’ aAXov 
eurrodilerau. 

The third point here suggeste|, ‘ who is 
the man that involves himself in disquiet 
and trouble,’ seems hardly natural or in 
keeping with the others. I would snggest 
that for 6 we should read od or rather ody, 
meaning that a man is always responsible 
for his own doyodia. It goes along with 
the next words wis . . euodilerar. éavta 
and vz’ ddAov, tis od, and ovde’s match one 
another. For the correction of 6 to od ef. 
on 8. 52 above. 


12 The use of pire and not ore shows 


something to be wrong or missing. Should 
the first peurréov be péuder Oar? 


16 éri rod gavraciav mapacyxdvros dre 
jpapte: ti dat olda €i TodTo dpaprynpa: «i 5é Kai 
npaptev, OT KaTéKpwvev ards EavTov, Kai ovTws 
Gpovov TovTo TH KaTadpUTrew THY EavTod dyn. 

Rendall and Long follow Coray, rightly I 
think, in adding an ov before xaréxpwev: 
‘how do I know that he did not condemn 
himself?’ But what is the point of the 
comparison that follows? ‘How do I know 
that he did not condemn himself?’ is a 
suggestion in the man’s favour, whereas the 
comparison to scratching your own face 
would tell against him. I do not feel very 
sure of the drift, but am inclined to suggest 
ov xaréxpwov. ‘Even if he did do wrong, 
in condemning him for it was I not con- 
demning myself (since I do the same or 
similar things) and scratching my own 
face?’ éavrov may of course = épnavrov. 

27 vrs drudpia. eri for vrd4 

31 ri émifyreis; 1d StayiverBar; adda 7d 
aicbaverOar; TO Sppav; 7d av&erbat, x.7.X. 
ri rovTwv moGov aot aéov Soxet ; 

Rendall removes the note of interrogation 
after émifyrets and so gets a better general 
sense, ‘why hauker for continuous (con- 
tinued 1) existence?’ though then 76 aic@av- 
ecOa, etc. seem to have no proper construc- 
tion and dAAd no meaning. For dAAa we 
should, I think, read dpa, which is sometimes 
coufused with it: for the rest one would 
expect something like <év> 1@ diayiverOa, 

& . ; , ie , 
or 7H 3 without €v: Th éxikyrets 7] diayiyveo- 
Gar 3; apa TO aicbaver Oat, TO oppay, TO avéer Oar ; 
Hersert Ricuarps. 





PROHIBITIONS IN GREEK. 


Tne fascinating theory advanced by 
Mr. Headlam in the C.R. of July 1903, vol. 
xvii. p. 295, and approved by Dr. Jackson 
in the C.R. for June 1904, vol. xviii. p. 262, 
must have attracted the attention of all 
scholars. 

I chanced recently, for other purposes, 
to run through the Greek Tragedians, 
and I kept my eyes open for cases which 
might prove the truth or falsity of this dis- 
tinction between pi role. and pi roujoys. 
It was an interesting investigation: very 
often I was convinced that the distinction 
was just; often again IL was equally con- 


vinced that the verdict must be ‘non 
liquet.’ I have ended by feeling that, while 
the alleged distinction exists, it is only one 
of many others possible. 

‘The current notions about this import- 
ant piece of grammar’ are not, I admit, 
satisfactory. But the question has received 
more attention than perhaps any in Greek 
Syntax, cep. Blass Rhein. Mus. 44 (1889, 
p. 406, Gerth. Kiihner $ 389, 6c, Doavvan, 
C.R (1895), p. 145 ff., and Miller, A.J.P. 
13 (1892), p. 424. The last, as Forman 
points out (Plato Selections, Append. 
p. 424), after examination of imperatives 


























in the Attic Orators, refuses to differen- 
tiate. 

Mr. Headlam does not engage to help 
us in distinguishing wrote. from zoiygov, 
and prima facie it is remarkable that the 
Greeks should have always retained so neat 
a distinction in the case of prohibitions 
only. It would seem equally important 
that a hearer should at once understand 
whether by the words ‘do this’ you mean 
‘go on doing’ or ‘do what you have not 
begun’; and yet, in view of the frequent 
‘rate rave, it is obvious that the Greeks 
kept up no such distinction in the Impera- 
tive invariably. 

Before I discuss this theory of prohibi- 

‘ tions I should like to emphasise the necessity 
of recognising a ‘ conative’ imperative. If we 
grant the conative meaning, then zade will 
signify ‘ be for ceasing’ and is merely less 
peremptory than zatoov. Similarly é«Bawe, 
quoted by Mr. Donovan from Aesch. Ag. 906, 
is more fitting on the lips of an admiring wife 
to her victorious husband than would be 
the curt ‘ &Bnbu.’ In fact the present impera- 
ative is often more persuasive than the 
aorist, and we are not surprised to find 
Nicias saying érwj¢dife to a reluctant chair- 
man rather than éxuwjdicor. 

Citations such as Soph. £7. 395, which 
Mr. Headlam regards as conclusive, may 
equally well be explained by the conative 
method. Here py p’ éxdidacxe can mean 
‘don’t be for teaching me’; and the re- 
joinder dAX’ od diddoxw ‘but [ am not trying 
to’ is sufficiently intelligible. 

The followers of Hermann will certainly 
be compelled to admit the ‘conative’ sense 
in such passages as Plato, Apol. 17. 308 7 
ddiere 7) pn adiere. If pa) ddiere is to mean 
‘cease acquitting,’ the real force can only be 
‘cease being fur acquittal,’ since the verdict 
has not yet been given. 

This use is, of necessity, common with 
such words as xteivw and 6vyoxw, cp. Kur. 
Rhes. 869 


> a - 
HN. © yata rarpis, TOs av evOdvount cor. 
EK. py Ovqcyx’' ddts yap tév reOvnkotwv 


6xAos. 


Here pi Ovpox’ can fitly mean ‘cease 
being for dying’ after the wish was av év- 
Oavorpr, but it is by no means essential that 
it should express more than ‘do not be for 
dying.’ 

The same may be said of Eur. Or. 659 
‘Eppuovnv py xreive ov (1b, 1027 is different : 
the ‘killing’ is metaphorical, ep. Phoen. 
1620) and 2b. 1075 py SivOvynowKé pou and 
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Eur. Elect. 859 adda py pe xreivere. On the 
other hand in a situation precisely similar, 
viz. Bacch. 1120 Pentheus cries : 


” a Se ‘ a 
oixtipe 8’ & pprép pe, pyde tals éwais 
dpaptiaw. Tatda oov KaTaKTavys. 


Compare Jph. Aul. 1207 and Soph. Ant. 546. 
Of the latter I shall speak presently. 

Mr. Headlam argues that 7 roujons must 
mean ‘do not do something not begun’ 
because the aorist subjunctive ‘is close to 
the future in form.’ But it may be urged 
in reply that all imperatives or prohibitions 
refer in sense to the future. ‘Do not come’ 
whether it mean ‘stop coming’ or ‘never 
come in the future’ still looks to an 
action (the not-coming) which lies in the 
future ; and we need not be surprised that 
a tense and mood should be used which so 
often has a future signification, nor that pi 
momons ‘always refers, more or less, to 
future time.’ In just the same way Latin 
has its jussive subjunctive present and 
future indicative closely allied both in form 
and meaning. 

But Mr. Headlam may fairly claim that 
his theory is confirmed by the survival of 
the subjunctive in prohibitions which are 
doubly future, i.e. where the not-doing is, as 
usual, future and also still more future 
becanse not even begun. But we are still 
left to wonder why no future imperative 
came into existence, if the distinction was 
felt to be essential in the case of prohibi- 
tions. 

However a few hard facts are worth 
pages of theory, and I venture to propound 
the following riddles which seem to defy 
solution. 

First Eur. Androm. 87 


e A eer A 
AN. pas; dravdds év kaxots pidowot Gots. 
1p . oe at i 9 > , 

@EP. ov dnra: pydev TovT ovedions Epot. 


Surely with rodro inserted this must of 
necessity, according to Mr. Headlam’s canon, 
be pydéev rodro dveidige, i.e. do not throw this 
word ‘desertion’ in my teeth as you are 
doing. 

Even more awkward is //ecuba 1180. 
Polymestor concludes his tirade against 
women-kind with: 


3 5 , 
amavTa Tavita cuvTeuov eyo ppacw* 
hee 
yévos yap ore TévTos ovTE yi) TpEder 
to.vo: 6 8 dei Euvtvxov éexiotatat. 
To this the Chorus replies : 


pydev Opacivor, pndé Tots GavTov KaKois 
‘ ~ ~ ‘ 
To Ondrv crvOeis de wav wenn yéevos. 
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Mr. Headlam’s theory is unharmed by 
Opacvvov, but what are we to say of dde 
(=as you are doing) and wav peppy yévos— 
words which obviously refer to Polymestor’s 
ovvrenwv? Here again we ought to have 
the present imperative—av péudov yévos, 
which would—and this is importunt—have 
satisfied metrical requirements. 

Take again Eur. Helen 1259. It is better 
to quote the whole context, ie. ll. 1255- 
1259. Menelaus and Theoclymenus are the 
inter!ocutors. 


ME. zpooddlerat pév alva mpadra veprépors. 
@E. rivos; ov por onpawe, reicopat 8 eyo. 
ME. airos od yiyvwor’: dpxéoe yap jv didds. 
@E. év BapBapors pév trrov 7) Tatpov vopos. 
ME. d.d0vs ye pev di) Svoryevés pydev diSov. 


Is there any shadow of reason for assun- 
ing that pydev didov means ‘do not offer as 
you are doing’? 

Let me next cite cases where only im- 
probable suppositions will serve to bring 
things into harmony with the new canon, 
e.g. Aesch. P.U. 807 Tovrots ob py wéda€ge. 
This ought to mean ‘ cease going near these,’ 
but unfortunately Prometheus is speaking 
as a prophet. He warns Io not to approach 
the Arimaspi ; and the words above quoted 
are immediately followed by rnAoupov 8 yay 
yéecs x.7.A. The future here is to be 
observed : it completely ! does away with the 
plea that Prometheus is ‘rapt’; that, as it 
were, he cries ‘Not there! Not there!’ 
when, in imagination, he sees Io stepping 
into danger. Moreover the spirit of the 
whole passage is against this: it is rather a 
geographical description, comparatively emo- 
tionless. This time the conative sense will 
not save the situation for Mr. Headlam. 
It may do so in Eur. Helen 1427 where 
Theoclymenus asks: BovAa Evvepywv aidbros 
éxrréuyw orddov; and Helen replies: jxurta: 
pay SovdAeve cots SovAas, avag, i.e. cease being 
for playing the slave to your own servants. 
But ‘do not be for playing the slave’ yields 
an equally good sense. Next consider Eur. 
Alcest. 690 


\ a . 2 - Ag? 93 , 399 9 8 ‘ - 
) Ovncx vuTep TOvO avdpos, ov eyw Tpo Tov, 


Pheres is speaking, and unless we assume a 
bitter irony, e.g. ‘ Pray do not go on dying 
(or ‘be dying’) for me, as of course you 
are,’ we must admit that pi Ovyoxe looks to 
some future occasion. Certainly we should 
supply drofavotpa: or the equivalent of a 
future with éyo. 


' Compare however Agam. 126 aype? and 130 
Aandte:, 





A frequent difficulty is seen in Aesch, 
P.U, 683 
ei 8 exes eimetv 6 1 
Aourov révwv onpawe: pyd€ p’ oixtioas 
£ivOa dre pibos pevdeow" 


There is nothing in what Prometheus has 
said previously which can be called Wevdys, 
but supposing that py gvvOadwe does mean 
‘cease soothing me,’ it must have jarred on 
the ear if ojpawe looked forward and p) 
éivOadre backward—at least in part of its 
meaning. Compare Eur. Hee. 385 


THVOE pev p12) KTELVETE, 
« -~ 8’ » A ‘ "A AA , 
qpas 8 ayovres mpos mupav “AxiAA€ws 
kevteire, p71) peideoOe. 


Assuming the truth of Mr. Headlam’s 
dictum we here have xevreire—preseut look- 
ing to a future act—lying between two 
negatived presents which are supposed to 
mean ‘cease killing,’ ‘ cease sparing.’ 

In the Medea two passages are trouble- 
some : 

(1) 1. 61. The Paedagogus speaks :— 


> ~ . a g , . J -~ , 

& papos, ei xpi Seamdras ciety 16d 
> col a 

@s ovdev olde TOV VewTépwv KAKOV. 


To which the Nurse promptly replies : 
ti 8 éorw, & yepac€ ; pry POdver ppdorat. 


It can hardly be urged that the Paedagogus 
is already ‘ grudging to tell’ his story. 
(2) 1. 90 


ov 8 ds padwota toved’ épnuwoas Exe, 
Kat pr) TeAaLE pntpi Suvebvpovpery. 


In 1. 96 Medea is heard behind the scenes, 
and in ]. 98 the nurse continues :— 


700’ éxeivo, piror aides: pytnp 

Kuvel Kpadiav, kuvet d& xdAov. 

orevoate Oaccov dépatos eiow. 

kal pa meAdonT’ oppatas éyyis, 

pnd rpooerAOnr’ ddAa prraocedG’ x.7.X. 


Thus aceonding to Mr. Headlam in 1. 90 
éxe, though looking to an act in the future, 
is immediately followed by wy wéAale which 
has to mean ‘cease going near,’ while in 
ll. 101 and 102 pa) redAdonre and rpocédOnre, 
as well as qdvAdocecGe (present), refer t» 
acts in the future. But here py wéAage may 
well be explained by ‘don’t be for going 
near,’ in contrast with the peremptory jx 
meAdonre, Where there is immediate danger 
of collision with Medea. 

Difficult too is Phoenissae 1. 1072. Jo- 
casta speaks to the messenger : 
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& didrar’, 7} mov Evpdhopav HKELS — 
Ereoxd€ous Oavovros, Rete 
reOvynkev 7) Li mais ends ; onpave po. 

To which the messenger replies : 

oh pH Tpéons Tod’, ds o° amahrAdkw p5Bov. 
The context would seem to demand dood. 
Did the doBov at the end of the line cause 
the choice of tpéoys? More than once, e.g. 
Heracleidae 248, 500, 654, py Tpéons occurs 
where, to say the least of it, ui PoBod might 
be expected, but will not scan. 

The main difficulty in an investigation of 
this nature is that so large a percentage uf 
instances readily admits of either meaning 
—either ‘cease doing’ or ‘don’t do some- 
thing not begun.’ Thus it is tantalising to 
find pyxére with the present imperative in 
Soph. Lect. 1426, and 1474, in Eur. Here. 

‘ur. 624, Ion 257 ; but aorist subjunctive 
in Soph. 7'rach. 1205, 0.7. 975, Elect. 324, 
963, 1225; and Eur. //eracl. 500, and J.A. 
1207. Apparently with very slight differ- 
ence the poet may write povyv dé pH mpo- 
Aeme (Aesch. Suppl. 748) or oyés, pj pe 
mpodtrys (Eur. /.A. 1467); and py dA€ye 
(don’t say such a thing!) in Eur. Jon 341, 
or pn Aefys in Heracl. 548. The distinction 
can hardly be as great as the new canou 
demands ; and it seems simpler to treat pi 
mpoAeurre, pr) A€ye aS conative and persuasive ; 
py A€Ens and py mpodAtrys as curt or excited. 

On the other hand, though pyxére is found 
with both constructions, | have observed no 
instance (in Iambics) of wy wépa with the 
present imperative: all are combined with 
the sorist subjunctive, viz. Soph. Philoct. 
332 a ppacys pow py Tépa, mplv av pabw, 
and 1275 wave, py A€Ens wépa, and Kur. 
LT. 554 ratoad vey 7dn, pd epwrjons 
Tépa. 

The same is true of pajrore, eg. Soph. 
Elect. 383 


mpos Taita dpagov Kai pe pytod vorepov 
pepyy 
and Kur. 7.7. 706 
kal py Mpod@s jLov THY KagLyVHATHV Tote. 
In the case of pyrw there may bea differ- 
ence between Soph. 0.7. 740 pyro p’ épura 
‘ask me not yet as you are doing’ (it might 


perfectly well mean ‘don't be for asking 
yet’) and Eur. Jon 766-770 


KP. aiat, aiat 
cae se ; cons 
diavtaios erumev ddvva pe TVEYpOVUNY TOVd 
€ow. 
IIA. pyro orevagys, KP. dAXAG rapeoe yoo 
TIA. zpiv av padwperv . 
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Here the Paedagogus says ‘ Don’t cry—,’ 
Creusa interrupts with ‘ But 1 am crying’ 
and the Paedagogus finishes his sentence 


‘before we learn.’ The futurity of pyre 
orevaéys is made clear by zpiv av pabwper 
(as in Soph. Phil. 332 quoted above) and 
on Mr. Headlam’s theory orévafe would be 
somewhat harsh. Still I should be better 
satisfied if orévafe would have scanned. 

On the other hand in Soph. Ant. 546 


py pot Oavys ov Kowa, pnd’ & py ’Ovyes 


Told TEauTHS 


there is real point in the change from Odvys 
(future action) to zovod (cease claiming) and 
Mr. Headlam’s canon is well illustrated. 
We may say the same of Aesch. Hum. 800 


ipets SE pur) Ovpodtobe, pnde rd yj 
Paptv Korov oxyWyte, pnd’ axapriav 
TEVvent , 


but in Aesch. dgam. 919 


kat TaAAG pry yuvatKkos €v TpoTots Epe 
aBpuve, pde BapBdpov puros Sixyv 
Xapaumreres Boapa Tpooxavys €pot, 
pnd’ elpacr otpicaa’ éripbovov mopov 
TiBeu 


the changes aBpuve . . . mpooyxavys. . . riBer 
seem to have little or no purpose, any more 
than in Hum. 74 opus d€ hedye, pydé par- 
Oaxos yen - .. followed in 78 by xat py 
mpoxapve, and it is significant that no change 
could be made in any of the above without 
ruining the metre. 

But in any case we must be grateful to 
Mr. Headlam for reminding us of the 
ambiguity involved in ‘Don’t do’; for 
there are many cases where his distinction 
is of importance, even granting that i) ote 
and py) toujoys Were as ambiguous as is our 
own imperative. There is an instance, viz. 
Soph. Phi/oct. 574 


av A€eyys ys b /) povet peya 


where Mr. Headlam’s view seems to 
improve the sense. The prohibition pi 
dove is usually taken as referring to dpdacov 
tis é€oriv, i.e. tell me who he is but whisper 
the name. One would rather expect @ dv 
eimys not A€yys, and it appears better to 
make pi dover look back to the whole con- 
versation, 7.e. don’t speak so loudly every 
word you say, as you have been doing. 
Conversely in 0.C. 1159, Theseus says : 
ti 8 é€ore cor; Oedipus answers: py pov 
SenOjs. To which Theseus replies: zpdy- 
, , 1" . ‘ . 
patos moiov; A€ye. The use of py + aorist 
subjunctive is effective. Instead of saying 
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‘cease asking me,’ Oedipus, in deep emotion, 
is half-deaf to the question. Just as we say 


‘Don’t ask me!’ when we do not wish to | 


hear something asked which is unwelcome 


tous. Thus Theseus’ rejoinder ‘don’t ask \ 


you what?’ gains in point. 

Dr. Jackson has referred to Plato’s Apol. 
208. and 21a. At first blush this passage 
was most convincing and I was for accept- 
ing Mr, Headlam’s conclusio. in every case. 
But even here yy OopvBcire need not mean 
more than ‘don’t be for waking a clamour.’ 
The difference may be rather one of tone 
than of meaning, and a certain harshness in 
orep A€yw is avoided. 

To sum up then: the distinction drawn 
by Hermann undoubtedly occurs, but it is 
not the only distinction. The present tense 
may, of course, imply an action still con- 
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tinued, e.g. rovet may equal ‘he goes on doing 
it.’ Therefore pi wotee may, on occasion, 
signify, ‘do not go on doing it,’ 7.e. ‘ cease 
doing it.’ But we must not bind ourselves 
to one meaning of the present stem. ‘I 
have shown that py motes can also mean 
‘don’t be for doing it’ and that, in this 
sense, it need not refer to an act already 
begun. 

Conversely there seem to be undoubted 
instances where py romjoys dves imply 
‘ cease doing,’ 

Lastly the conative meaning explains 
equally well (sometimes better) passages 
which are regarded by Mr. Headlam as 
conclusively in his favour. 

H. Darniey Nayior. 


OrMoND COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY. 
Aug. 18, 1904. 





GREEK PROHIBITIONS. 


Tue distinction discussed by Mr. Naylor, 
and so little known, ought to be called 
Hermann’s. How I came by it I have 
mentioned ; but I find that Hermann’s tract 
which I lit upon by chance in Kven’s Greg. 
Cor. p. 864 was printed afterwards in his 
Opuscula, i. p. 269. The statewent is clear 
enough, as the following paragraphs will 
show : 


Quamyjuam nuper, certe inter praesens 
atque aoristum, Buttmannus aliquid dis- 
criminis statuit. Nam quum ego in censura 
grammaticae ab ipso editae Graecos ostendis- 
sem imperativum praesentis de eo quod ali- 
quam diu duraret, aoristi de eo quod cito per- 
ficeretur, usurpare, probavit ille hane dis- 
tinctionem in quarta quintaque editione, sed, 
quod factum nollem, sic simpliciter etiam 
ad vetandi formulas transtulit.| Nam sane 
quidem pi Bddde dicendum erit, quum 
vetabis aliquem crebris ictibus ferire ; wy 
Badys autem, quum uno ictu: sed est in hoc 
genere etiam aliud discrimen, quum qui 
vetat aut iubeat aliquem ab eo quod facit 
abstinere, aut moneat ne faciat quod velle 
facere videatur. Ac non potest obscurum 
esse utra vetandi formula utri rei conveniat. 
Quod apud Sophoclem est in Aiace 1150 
dvOpwre, pi) Spa Tors TeOvyKdTas KaxGs, Sic est 
dictum ut significetur desine mortuos tniuria 
aficere. Si dixisset dvOpwre, tov Oavdvra pi) 


1 As Mr. Naylor is disposed to do. 





dpaons Kax@s, moneretur Menelaus ne vellet 
iniquus in Aiacem esse. 


Then, after collecting examples from 
Homer : 

Praevideo quidem fore qui exempla quae 
utramque interpretationem confirment nihil 
probare dicant. His respondeo, primum, 
quae propria sit imperativi praesentis signi- 
ficatio ex maiore tamen numero exemplorum 
colligi: ideoque exemplis usus sum unius 
scriptoris, et quidem eius quem ceteri fere 
sequi solent ; deinde quoniam, sive omissio 
sive non inceptio imperetur, futurum tempus 
respicitur, fieri non potuisse quin tam exi- 
guum discrimen saepe negligeretur. 


And his conclusion is: 


Iam igitur sic erit de omni ista vetandi 
ratione statuendum: py cum imperativo 
praesentis proprie de omittendo eo quod quis 
jam faciat intelligi, sed saepius tamen etiam 
ad ea trahi quae quis nondum facere aggres- 
sus sit ; aoristi autem imperativum tantum- 
modo de non incipiendo usurpari, in quo 
quidem genere coniunctivum aoristi Graecos 
praetulisse ; idque Atticis maxime, ut dubi- 
tantius loqui amantibus, ita placuisse ut 
apud hos raris-ime imperativus aoristi 
inveniatur (such as 2) Wedoor). 


Ellendt Lex. Sophocl. s.v. uj p. 442” says 
Quorum modorum qua ratione significatus 











at 


Lys 








differat, aperuit Herm. p. 269 opuse. vol. i, 
explicuit Frank. copiose diss. de partic. 
negant. p. 28 sqq. idemque, etiamsi secus 
videatur, haud facile discrimen negligi 
docuit. 

The latter I have not yet seen. 


Mr. Naylor has collected from Tragedy 
the examples which appear to him to be in 
conflict with this canon. But he has not 
stated the number of examples where no 
objection to it can be found. Now the 
occurrences of py» prohibitive in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles are catalogued in the lexicons 
of Dindorf and Ellendt, and can readily be 
tested. In the complete plays the number 
of prohibitions in the second person is 


pres. imper. aor. subj. 
Aeschylus... ... 43 3 
Sophocles... ... 59 69 


altogether 210 in 14 plays. If we allow 
the same proportion to the 18 plays of Euri- 
pides, the total number in the complete 
plays of the Tragedians will be 480. Among 
so many it is not surprising that there 
should be some real or seeming abnormali- 
ties ; but if among so many the refractory 
cases discoverable are so few, might they 
not almost be looked upon as those excep- 
tions which, according to the proverb, prove 
a rule? 

Since I was made aware of this distine- 
tion I have chanced to read not only Tragedy 


and the result of that reiterated impression 
has been to assure me absolutely that the 
distinction is true in the vast majority of 
cases ; and I do not see how any one who 
will go through’ the examples even in one 
author consecutively can doubt that the 
distinction holds in usage. But he must 
not concentrate solely upon a collection of 
abnormal cases, or his view will be distorted. 
That is why it is a mistake to teach Greek 
out of grammars, because inevitably they 
give far more prominence to abnormalities 
than to the rule itself. Some one might do 
worse than make a systematic table of the 
examples in authors containing the most 
dialogue, as the Tragic and Comic Drama- 
tists, Homer, Plato, Xenophon and Lucian : 
the mechanical labour would not be great, 
and I have seen many a dissertation in 
which the result was not more useful. Only 
he should on no account omit to state the 
number, with the references, of those cases 
where the distinction holds. 

Where it holds in usage, whatever the 
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origin may be; because for understanding 
the effect of literature it is the usage, 
not its origin, that matters. Mr. Naylor 
may be quite right in claiming a ‘ conative’ 
sense for the present imperative, negative 
as well as positive, but for my purpose it 
appears to me to matter very little. He 


. would explain the cases cited of pi) xreive 


(it makes no difference whether they are 
metaphorical or not), 4) Ovpoxe as ‘do not 
be for killing’ or ‘dying’: very possibly ; 
but in usage they imply ‘do not seek as 
you wre doing,’ ‘abandon your intention,’ 
desine velle mori. 

Of course his theory might account for 
cases where py with the present does not 
refer to what is being done already. 

It is no doubt true, and must be remem- 
bered, that often it matters very little 
whether you say ya) woujoys ‘take care you 
don’t do so’ or pi rote: but the appropriate 
distinction is observed, ws ézos_ eizetv, 
always, I believe, when it is necessary to 
the meaning. My statement of it was 
made for the sake of dealing with two pass- 
ages, in a paper where I had many other 
things to say and no room to mention even 
the qualifications that were in my mind; 
and there are still cases which I am not 
prepared at present to account for by more 
than tentative explanations. And the rule 
itself was somewhat clumsily expressed. It 
will be more safely stated thus: 

/ When the meaning is Do not as you are 


/doing, Do not continue doing so, and this 
but almost the whole of Greek literature ; / 


meaning is to be conveyed by the verb 
alone and unassisted, then py must be 
followed by the present imperative. 

» When the meaning is Beware of doing 
this in future time, and this meaning is to 
be conveyed by the verb alone, then py 
must be followed by the aorist subjunctive. 

I do not say that pr) wrote or py Aé€ye 
always mean Do not thus any longer; but 
that to express that meaning by the verb 
alone you must use pa role or py A€ye: 
though the same meaning may be conveyed 
by pa Spdoys ére or pip elrys wépa. 

But py «irys or py Spacys always, I 
believe, mean J warn you against doing 
this, I beseech you will not ; though this is 
sumetimes used when the thing is being 
done ; notably in certain cases which may 
be called colloquial or idiomatic, with an 
effect of impatience, 7 dpovtions Oh, never 
mind! ph detons Never fear! pi Oavpaoys 
You mustn’t be surprised. 

To illustrate this I will first take cases 
where the prohibition elicits the retort ‘I 
am not doing so’: 


























































Theocr. x. 20 (in answer to a mock) 
BOY. ... pydev péya pred 

(v.1. wi 89 pw. p. £0 don’t boast’) 
MIA. od péeya pvOedpat. 


Theocr. v. 30 

KOM. .. . rvid’ 6 tpayos obros: épirde. 
AAK. pi) ometdc... 

KOM. dAX’ ot tt orevdu. 


Soph. £/. 394 


XP. GAN’ fv av, ci ov y & ppoveiv Hrigtraco. 
HA. py p’ éxdiBacke rots pido elvar Kaxyv. 
XP. GAX’ ob didaoKw" tots Kpatodor 8 cixaGeiv. 

There is no case known to me where such 
a rejoinder is elicited by yy with the aorist 
subjunctive: and until such case can be 
produced [ shall believe the reason to be 
that only py with the present imperative 
could elicit it; the response to px diddéys 
would have been od didafo: Plat. Protag. 
320c ‘pH POoviens GAN’ erideagov.’ ‘add’ od 
dbovnow.’ ‘1 hope you won't.’ *‘ Well, I 
will not.?. In Eur. fv. 136 


GAN & Ocdv tipavve kavOpworwv "Epus, 
7 py bidacKke TH Kada gpaiver Oar kaAa, 
} Tots epaow, dv ob Synptovpyods et 

poxOotor 10xOors, eitvxGs wvvermrover 


it was essential that the meaning should be 
‘Kither give up teaching what you do 
teach, or else lend aid to those who suffer 
from your work!’ There is nothing to 
convey that but the verb alone; and we 
have the pres. imperative: because py 
ddagéys would have meant ‘I pray you will 
not.’ 

The other examples that I find of py 
didackKe are 0. C. 654 OF. dpa pe Aclrwv— OH. 
py 8idacy’ & xpy pe Spav. 0.7. 1370 os pev 

- py pe exdidacke pide ovpBovrev’ én. El. 
12 89 Kal pare pytnp ws Kaky didacké pe. AY. 
Ran. 830, Av. 1436 pr) vovOére. Plaut, 
Pers. 677 ne doce. All these mean ‘ You 
need not teach me thus.’ 

In Tro. 460 yatpé por, pyrep, Saxpvons 
pydev is ‘I pray you will not weep’: but 
‘do not weep so,’ ‘dry your tears’ is pH 
xdae, Ar. fr. 135, Babr. 78. 2, ALP. v 
éxpagat, pa KAate, Plaut. ne fle. Pers. 656 ne 
sis plora. ‘Ter. Heaut. 84 ne lacruma, ne 
retice, ne verere. Ajax 579 pode daxpve. 

Here are the examples in Aristophanes of 
py mote and py rouoys: Pax, 979 vi Aia, 
kai my mote y’ Gmep al... Kaxeivar yap... 
TovTwv ov mote pydevy €O yas. It is evident 
that here the meaning is ‘do so no more.’ 
Now the aor. subj.: Av. 133 xai pydapds 
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GAAws roujoys: ef 5€ wy, py por tore y’ EAOys, 
dTav ey mpatrw kaxas. Here it is equally 
evident that the meaning is ‘take care you 
don’t.’ And in £cel. 562 pydapas pos tov 
Geav touvti rojons, pyd abéAn pov tov Biov. 
‘I pray you will not.’ And in Ran. 7-16 
‘éxetv’ Orws pi ‘pets...’ Sri Syr’ Ce pe... 
cimep Tojow pydév...;’ ‘an vv romons.’ 
‘J won’t have you do it,’ ‘Mind you don’t.’ 
—py rote is the normal answer to zow, as 
Hdt. 3. 140 ‘ av dv rot xpvodv Sido.’ ‘ énoi 
payre xpvorov didov...’ Lucian i. 747 
eywye kal wavy OKVo.” aAXAa py Oxvet.” Plat. 
Rep. 4500 ‘ oxvos tis abtav arrecOar” * wndev 
oxver, But py ToLnoNs to Too : Lys. 
1036 ‘Kai pirjow. ‘pH gtdjons.’ So in 
Lucian’s 7imon i. p. 146 eyo yap tpas airixa 
BidAwv tots Aors ovvtpipo. EPM. pydapis, 
» Tinwv, pi Badys. Whereas p. 175 Gore 
ti ov Aous Ev ppopyras exixahago moppwbev 
avtovs ; BAL. Hy BadXe, & Tipo, & amrysev yap. 
TIM. GAN’ otk dvaywri ye bpels ovde avev 
tpavpatwv he is already executing his inten- 
tion. 

Next I will quote places where something 
that a person is about to say is prevented by 
the other interrupting him with Do not say, 
Beware of saying : 


Plat. Gorg. 321B KAA. os ef pa Tatra ye 
, SN ‘ ” a , ” ? 
Toinoets—-Q.. pry etrns 0 woAAGKts ElpyKas, OTL 
droxtevet pe & BovAdpevos. 


Achill. Tat. viii. 6 ‘ ef 8 pun, airot yap tore 
- , a 

ola eikds €v TomavTas aitny émrBovdAats yevo- 
i 
pevnv axovoav—’ Kat ev6ds 4% Aevkizry, mp 

N e , > A N eer , ‘ . 
tov iepéa eimeiv tov é&ps Aoyor, ‘ pnde eins 
eyo yap €roipn eis 7O THs aVpryyos oryaov 
-_ a“ ? 
cireOeiv kai ywpis tpoxAjoews KataKexeir Oat. 


Lue‘an iii. 530 MOM. dxovoare 8 otv Kat 
adXovs. ZEYS. padev, ® Mépe, cimrys pare 
TEpt ‘Aakhyrioi pyre rept ‘Hpaxdéous: 6 Opa yap ot 
péepy TO Adyy. ovurot yap, 6 pev avTav 
ia@rar. . . . 5 6 8€ “HpaxAjs otk oAtywv move 
ézpiato tyv dbavaciavy wote py KaTnyope 
avrév ‘so drop your charge against them.’ 


ib. 5382 MOM. gore tadra pev eaoev por 
doxa paxpov yap av ro duedeyxev yevorro. 
ZEYS. (forestalling him in anticipation) 
pydev wept tod Tavupydovs, & Mape, irs: 
xaleravae yap ei Aves TO petpaxtov dvedioas 
és To yévos ‘I warn you not to say anything; 
for I shall be angry if you do,”! 


' In Zecles. 1064 N. xaracrhow. T. wh wot xabdiorn 
the pres. imper. is used because it was established 
with the phrase wh wo: (equivalent in effect to ‘ But 
me no buts!’). In Nud. 432 we have the pres, inf., 
mh pol ye A€yew yvéuas peyadas, literally ‘ No, 
please no speaking !’ 
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Soph. Aj. 384 


AI. (owe pyv viv, Kairep GO atwpevos, 
iw pot pot 

XO. pdtv péy’ eins: ody Spas tv’ ef Kaxod ; 
Ajax’ prayer is incomplete in any case, 
whether what he would have said is ‘But 
only let me see him, although I am so 
marred,—and I will slay him’ or ‘ But let 
me see him dying at my hands!’ as they so 
often said (ound (or éridousi) twa Kaxdv TW (Or 
dyabov tT.) mdécxovra. It is to warn him, I 
think, against completing it that they say, 
‘Take care you do not boast.’ 

pnodev pey aions in Soph. H/. 831 is not, 
as I said it was, an interruption, but it is a 
warning : 


2 a , , 
. @ Tal, TL daxpvers ; 


. amoXeis. 

. TOS; 

. el Tdv davepds oixopevur eis ’Atdav 

éArid’ broices, Kat’ €od paddXov éerepfa- 
oes. 

Electra sees that they are going to suggest 
some ground of hope, and she anticipates it 
from their phrase; they mean pajrw pe’ 


cys (Plat. Sophist. 238 a), and were about 
to add zpiv ‘before you are assured of the 
event !’; as in Soph. /r. 601 pndev peéy’ eirys 


mpiv teXevtycavr tdys.—The aor. subj. is 
natural and usual in such cases; eg. Kur. 
Jon 768 payjrw orevagns.... mpiv av padwpev 
(where Mr, Naylor unnecessarily desider- 
ates the present), Hes. Op. pnde dixnv duxaons 
mplv av dudoiv piov dxovoys, Lucian i. 261, 
266, 458 (to be quoted later). Though you 
could use the pres. imper. in checking an 
action that has been begun already : Pax 82 
ouxos HOVXOS, ipépa, KavOwv" pay pou coBapas 
xopet Atav ev6ds der’ apx7s, mpw av Bins Kal 
diadvons dpOpwv tvas. Vesp. 919 pos twv 
Gediv, pip mpoxataylyvwor’, & mwatep, mpiv av y’ 
axovons auporepwr. 

But ‘Oh, don’t boast so!’ is & py péya 
héeye: Hipp. Maj. 295 a IIL. éya pév ody oid 
OTL... . axpiBeorepov aire av elzroupt THs 
maons axpiBeias. SQ. a py péya, & ® ‘Inia, 
eye. Phaedo 95 B dyaée, pa péya eye. 
Ran. 835 & sap’ dvdpwv, py peydda Nav 
A€ye (used so in quotation by Lucian iii. 
613). Plut. 127 & py dey’, & rovnpé, taira. 
Philoct. 898 pn A€ye rade. Ant, 567 ‘Hd’ wy 
Aéye. Ajax 368 py avda rade. Lon 351 py 


1 Aesch. Cho. 772 

TPO. kal mas; “Opéorns Amis ofxerat dduwv. 
XO. ofmw’ Kands ye uavtis by yvoin rade. 

NO. CLXYV. VOL, XIX. 


Aéeye. Theoer. xv. 11 py A€ye ro1adra. Lucian 
i. 275. wave wade, un A€ye. Vesp. 637, Pax 648. 

There is one class which an objector could 
not fail to quote against me, and from which 
Mr. Naylor has quoted one or two examples, 
as Hec. 1184 and Agam. 919. In this class 
there are two clauses or more, and the latter 
clauses vary the construction though you 
would expect them to continue with the 
same. But it is to be remarked that the 
tense is normal in the first clause ; this, I 
take it, was considered sufficient to define 
the application to what is being done. 

Examples are Hec. 1184 pydev Opacivor, 
pyde.. . wav peuwy yevos. Agam. 1463 pydev 
Oavarov potpay érevxov, pnd eis “EX€vnv Korov 
extpeyns. Agam. YO9 Kai Tarra py... Eue 
aBpuve, pydé... mpooxdvys epoi, pyde... 
éripOovov rovov tide. In Hum. 800 (quoted 
by Mr. Naylor in Weil’s conjectural trans- 
position of the words) the strict distinction 
may be argued for ; and so it may be in the 
following : Philoct. 1400 kai wy Bpaduve, yd’ 
desprqabge aa) Tpoias. Nub. 1478 pydapés 
Ovipawe prot, pndé p emer pins. Eq. 860 py 
TOU A€yovros ia6t, pnd’ oinbys €uod didrov 
Beédrvov’ cipetv. But they betray, | think, a 
tendency to lapse into the aor, subj. 

In all cases it is most important, I con- 
sider, to observe whether the meaning has 
been detined by a previous clause. Thus in 
Lysist. 590 oiya, py prvynoiakjons. Nub. 105 
7}, cura pydey citys vytiov. 833 etorope, 
Kai pydev eins pAavpov avdpas dekovs, the 
second clause is in the form of a general 
commandment. Mr. Naylor brings against 
me P.V. 833 rovtos od wy wéAale, which of 
course does not refer to what is being done. 
It is among the last of a long series of in- 
junctions for the future, and the hearer 
could not misinterpret it. But it might 
also be defended on the ground that this 
prophecy which Prometheus gives to Io is 
an oracle (in which we have the oracular ois 
guvrdgacbai oe xpy 741, and ypimras pidaga 
830). Oracles by tradition had the nature 
of general commandments, in which usage 
permitted all three forms, pi KAérre, pH 
kAerrew, pay KAeYys : and all three are found 
in this oracle delivered by Prometheus ; 744 
ov py Teparys, 738 ols wy weAdlev, and 833 
Tovrols ov py TeAage. 

Mr. Naylor finds an instance of my view 
in Philoct. 573 révde por mpdtov dpacov ris 
éoriv: av A€yys 5€ py pwver péya. I should 
rather call it a general instruction marked 
by av Aé€yns: ‘in whatever you say, let 
there be no loudness of tone.’ So Eur. Hel. 
1259 Sdovs ye pev dy dvoryevéss pydev SiSov 
becomes a general instruction by the addition 
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of ddovs, equivalent to do’ av ddds or 
drav didas: ‘When giving, however, let 
there be no meanness in the gift.’ Compare 
Theb. 467 xopral éx’ adAw pydé por POdver 
Aéywr, Plat. Legg. 811c A€ye al pydev ardxver 
héywv. Or we might say that duoyevés py dev 
d8ov is merely didov pndev Svocryevés, comparing 
Ar. Eq. 387 aGAX’ ert Kai orpdBea, pndev 
éAéyov mote. But in all these cases the 
reference to the future could not be mis- 
taken. Nor could it in Zheb. 228 py vu, 
éav OvyoKovtas 7) TeTpwpevors TUONTOHE, KwKv- 
troiow dpmadifere, or in Eg. 580 gv zor’ 
eipyvn yevntar Kal mrovwv travowpeba, pr pOo- 
vei’ npiv Kopaor: in both these the reference 
to a future time has been sufficiently indi- 
cated by the previous clause. 

The effect upon my mind of the reiterated 
impression I have spoken of it is impossible 
for me to impart to others ; but meantime 
I have thought to try the experiment of tak- 
ing from a few lively dialogues of Lucian, the 
@cdv duddroyor, the ’EvdAvn, the Nexpuxoi, and 
the Mévzos, all the cases of jy in prohibi- 
tion with the second person and submitting 
them to the candid witness of the eye: 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE. 


i. 206 EP. «i & €O€dAeus érepacros elvar, 17) 
éxicee TH aiyida, pyde Tov Kepavvov Hépe.. . 
ZEYS. dzaye otk av dekaiunvy érépactos iva 
rowdros yevopevos. EP. ovxotv, & Zed, pyde 
épav OéXe. 


211 Odppe povov kat haidpds tot kal pndev 
émimdber TOV KaTW. 


214 HPA. 76 padOaxe Trovtw Ppvyi otrws 
exteOnrvpéevw. ZEYS. py prow Aowopodt, & 
yevvavoraryn, Tois maduxois. So Achill. Tat. 
ii. 25 uy Aowddper pov, pATep, Tv TapHeviav. 
Plat. Gorg. 467 B IQA. oyérAua Ayers Kal 
treppuy, & Swxpares. TQ. pH Karyyopea, & 
A@ore adc. 


216 ri rotro ; daxpves; py dd. So 258 
GAAG. Ti Tp€mers Kal wypias ; pr SediH- yaerdv 
yap ovdev. 548 a, Seda... E, pry dédihu. 
Vesp. 373. Ran. 1109 ei 8 rotro xarado- 
BeioGov, pdtv dppwdeire troito. Of course 
dé5:a and xéxpaya were treated as a present 
tense ; so we have px xéxpay& i. 169, 1 
xexpayare Vesp. 415, yx Boare 336, 371, Av. 
1504, Ter. Phorm. 664 ne clama. 


227 pa evoxre, yi ‘Don’t bother, I 
say!’ So i. 147 ode ipov Séoparr py) 
évoxAciré por. 425 pn évoxra obv ‘Don’t 
bother, then.’ 
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234 EPOX. kairo ri eyo ddud Sexvis 7a 
Kara old err ; tyeis ye pny éepicobe Tov Kahov- 
py Toivev ene airiaaGe TovTwv. 


238 wavcacbe, pypi, kal pa) émcraparrere 
Hey tiv ovvovoiav. He has told them before 
to stop their disturbance, p. 235. 


240 ATI. dpa cor ddAoyws AeAvToGar Soxd ; 
EP. vai, &”AmodAov: ndes yap Ovntov merorn- 
pevos Tov épwevov' wate pur) axXOov amo- 
Oavovros. 


225 A®P. dpas; oddey eyo peudopar ovde 
éyKaA® 7O mpos Tavryy idia AaAciv: pepipoipwv 
yap kal ovk ’"Adpodirns ta roatra. This is in 
the Judgment: Aphrodite says ‘I am not 
complaining at all of your talking to Athena 
privately!’ But of course the tone she 
says it in shows that she is complaining ; 
so Paris answers, cal atrn oyxedov taird pe 
npeto* id pr xaderads Exe pnd’ oiov pecoverety, 
et te kai tavTy Kata TO dmAoby amexpwapyv. 
So 278 HA. nyaptov, & Zed: dAAG py xad€rawve. 
Ran. 1020 A€ov, pydé xaderauve. 


275 EP. €or yap tis, & prep, ev otpava 
eds GOAudsTEpos éuod ; MAI. py A€ye, & ‘Eppy, 
TOLOUTOV pndev. 


288 TAA. (in reply toa jest) wn oxadrre, 
Awpi. So Ran. 58, Nub. 1267, Lccles. 1005, 
1074. 


295 AA®. (in reply) épwrixov te 70 
mpaypa éoriv, & Tdcedov, wore pi) Ereyye. 


316 ory, & vnoe, Kat dvadvht adbis ex Tod 
BvO0d kat pyxére trodepov ‘be no longer 
submerged.’ 


335 AI. xat Aaxedaovios S€ tots cois 
Tatra, «i doxel, map’ euod eémitipnoov éywv 
éxAeAvoGar aitovs. TOA. pydev, & Acdyeves, 
mepi ANaxedaimoviwy deéye. 


367 EPM. kai ov 5€, rov wAodrov amobéep- 
evos Kal tHv padaxiay 5& mpocér, pnde Ta 
evradia Kopife... pnd Ore péyav tadov eri 
got éxwoav Aéye’ Bapivee yap Kat tadra pyy- 
povevoueva. The point of this passage is 
that the dead are to abandon what they 
bring with them. 


AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE. 


i. 205 Prometheus warning Zeus: pydev, 
& Zed, Kowwvnons 7 Noypyide: qv yap avTyn 
Kvopopyan €k Tov, TO TEXOev ica épyacetai oe 
ola kai od dpacas. 

229 Hermes warning Helios: "2 “HAce, 
py eAdons tHpepov, 6 Zev’s hyo, unde adprov 
poe és Tpitnv Hmépay. 


ro 
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261 ILAP. drddv6t wai ov, & ’Adpodirn. 
A@, (interrupting to prevent it) ui mpdrepov 
drodvons aityv, & Ilapi, zpiv av tov Keorov 
droOjrat. 

458 MEN. éoge 5) rods tAovalovs tovrous 
kal 70 xpvoiov KatdkAeotov dvAarrovtas— 
IA. (interrupting) ui mpdrepov cirys, dyabé, 
ra Ocoypéva, mply éxeiva dueAGeiv . 


266 ITAP. . . . wAnv épa ye nd rs ‘EXevns 
.. » A®. pi tpdrepov épacOys, & Tapi, zpiv 
gue. . . duetYaoGa. Here we might have 
had the present tense ; but.as I have already 
pointed out, the aorist is usual in warnings 
followed by zpiv. 


485 prdapas, & warépiov, ddd’ eiwe Kai py 
mepudys fe TOU TUpPAdTepov weptidvTa. 


472 tives odro1, mpos Atos ; py yap dxvyoys 
kat Touro eizety. ‘I trust you will not hesi- 
tate.’ So iii. 255 ris airy; py yap dxvjoys 
cimeiv. ii. 631 épyoopal oe ov 88 pr) OKVHQONS 
drroxpivac Oat. 

458 M. GAX’ od Oeus exhepew airad.. . 
®. pndapds, & Mere, mpdos tod Avds, pi 

, “ , , > 4 ‘ ‘ 
pbovnjons Tov Adyov dilw avdpi mpos yap 
eiddra ow7rav épets. ‘I beg you will not 


grudge’; though he might have said py 


pbove. 


308 pH Oavpdoyns, & Tldcedov, «i rors 
dvOpwrous €b rowdpev . 


457 @IA. otros, ddd’ 7 waparaies; . 
MEN. p21) Oavpaons, & éraipe. 


298 M. totro wavy Oavpalw Kai amord. 
Il. pi) Oavpacys, & Mevedae. 


These three examples of pi) Oavpdons are 
abnormal, especially the last. The normal 
answer to Oavyafw is Plat. Symp. 205 B 
‘Oavpalw Kai aires.’ ‘ddAdAa pip Oavpage.” 
Legg. 637 © épei Oavpalovre Sévw ‘py Oavpage, 
& géve.” Crito 50 et otv Oavpaloper, iows 
dv elrovev ‘pip Oavpace.” But we find pr 
Gavpaoys in answer to a surprised exclama- 
in Legg. 804B and no doubt elsewhere. It 
is a phrase belonging to a class of which I 
have already spoken as colloquial. Properly 
the meaning is ‘ You must not be surprised ’ 
or ‘alarmed,’ or ‘I beseech you will not’: 
it is not difficult to see how such an expres- 
sion might come to be used a little loosely 
much as we use ‘ Never fear!’ and ‘ Never 
mind!’ At any rate, besides uy vey rovroyt 
dpovrifere Nub. 189 and pH dpovrice pndev 
Plut. 215 we have pi portions Philoct. 
1404, Vesp, 25, 228, 998, Lys. 915, Thesm. 

233, 247, Eccl. 547, Hg. 1356, Alexis /r. 


124 mpockéxavxe. B. pndev dpovricns: idoysov 
yép éorw. In Vesp. 998 Bdelycleon says 1) 
gpovricns, GAN’ dvioraco, and then, upon 
Philocleon’s fretting, cai pydtv dyavaxra ye 
‘and don’t fret so.’ And besides Odppe, 7) 
goBot in Plut. 1091 we have Odppe, pi 
Scions, Eccles. 621, cf. 586, Vesp. 387 ovdev 
meioer* pndev Secons and doubtless others, in- 
cluding &, pi tpéons tdde in Phoen. 1074, 
which however is a second clause. 

There are a few examples with other 
words of which I should give the same 
account: Theocr. xv. 35 pi pvdons ‘Oh, 
don’t remind me of it!’ ‘Please don’t 
speak of it!’ where pu) piuvacxe would be 
normal, Achill. Tat. ii. 6 ‘yxatpe,’ epyy, 
‘deorowa, ‘Ey on; py todr’ eirys, ‘I 
your mistress? You mustn’t say that.’ 
This is just like Mr. Naylor’s examples, 
Androm. 88 ov dijra: pydev todr’ dvedions enol 
‘No! I hope you will not bring that charge 
against me.’ Heracl. 547 otk av Odvoui rH 
TUxyn Aaxoto’ ey xdpis yap od mpdcerTL MI 
AéEys, yepov ‘I cannot do so; never speak 
of it.’ In these last three a denial has 
preceded. 

In Plat. Clit. 409 a elré pow tavryy tiv 
téxvqv ovx dAAnv 7) Sixacoo’vynv. «imovros 8 
“00 ‘uy por TO dvoma povov els, GAN’ dde’ 
the meaning is ‘I don’t want you to tell 
me merely the name, but...’ There is a 
similar sentence in Rep. 367 B. 

One of the passages I was dealing with 
originally is Herodas iv. 52 pi wav’ éroipws 
kapdin . . . Kuvvot, where Prof. Buecheler has 
favoured xapdin Bada, which is by no means 
suitable, Prof. Blass xapdin BadAy: and I 
maintain that we require the pres. indic., 
because the sense is ‘do not thus (as you 
are doing).’ This limits us to xapdin Baddrev 
or, as I prefer, Mr. Paton’s compound 
kapdinBored; a verb recorded by Hesych. 
kapdvoBorciaGar: AvreicGar—for it is of 
course the same verb whether formed in o 
or 7: see Lobeck Phryn. p. 634 sqg. Thus 
the phrase is equivalent to pa ért marti 
Avmod, an ancient maxim of the Sages, 
attributed to Periander. zavra is adverbial ; 
ef. Hdt. iii. 36 & Baored, ph wavra HAuKkin 
kat Oup@ éxirpare (as vii. 18 ov« Ewv ce Ta 
mavta TH yAkin eikew), Soph. O.7. 1522 
mavta pn Bovdrov xpatetv, AP. xi. 326 py 
mavra Bapds Gere pydé Bavavoos elvan, 329 py 
mavta katw Bdére, Lucian i. 624 py éxi 
mavtwv, & “Eppn, xe TH kXertixnj. Menand. 
533 dod pe TO yévos. pi A€y’, ef pireis eu, 
pintep, ep éxdotw 1d yévos. It will be 
observed in all these cases, whether they 
are merely general injunction or refer 
besides to what is being done, that py zavra 
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or its equivalent is followed by the present 
imperative. 

The other examples in Herodas are 

vi. 37 px 89 Koperrot tiv xoAnv ért pwos 

éx’ eds, nv TL. 
iii. 58 pn ”Aaccov aird —A. Mytporiuy, wy 
"qrevxeo 
i. 17... Kai pon Tod xpovov Karawevdeo 

In all these the meaning is ‘Don’t do so.’ 
Nor is there any reason why it should uot 
be in 

ii. 66 detfov cewurdv maou pydev aicyvvev 


In the following the aor. subj. has its 
proper sense : 

iii. 86 poy pe, Atooopa, KTeivys 

iv. 93 kat éri py Adby ‘and take care 

you don’t forget.’ 
v. 12 hv py... 08, pa, wn pe Ons yovair’ 
etvau. 

vi. 17 Aicoopai ce, py Weion 

46 évedyopar. .. py pe? eruper’orn(s) 
86 pndé ToiTd pe Wev'on(s) 
vii. 65 py... tTpewys 
114 pyre zpoobys par’ ax’ otv ys 
pupdev. 

In v. 52 BadiZe cai py mapa ra Mixxadns 
avrov ay GAAa tiv cdOeiav the meaning is 
defined by the previous clause Badife. And 
perhaps the py was felt to cohere closely 


In a little pamphlet which I published 
last year I pointed out a few passages from 
the New Testament, the true meaning of 
which, but for the,help of modern Greek, 
could hardly have been established (Jn. x. 
24; Mk. ii. 7; vi. 21; vii. 19; ix. 39; 
x. 23; xii. 1; Mtt. xii. 44). And I will 
now show a similar case out of a classical 
text, viz.: Eurip. Cycl. 694 

Kakas yap av Tpoiay ye dueruvpooapev 
el py 0” Eraipwv dovov érywpnoapyv. 

In this passage, xaxds, taken in any of 
its ordinary meanings, hardly suits the 
context ; and therefore Kirchhoff suggested 
xadds in its stead, a change which Paley 
was inclined to approve of. Cobet, again, 
suggested dAAws=‘ vainly, to no purpose,’ 
and this is undoubtedly the sense which 
the context requires. But kxaxwos must 
have also possessed the sense of dAAuws, 
because the word in this sense is still 
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MODERN GREEK AS A HELP FOR OLD GREEK. 


with +i MuxxdAys, as though the sentence 
were kal py mapa ta MuxxdAns ddAAQ TH 
eifeiav dye. Compare Rep. 346 a érei rordvde 
eiré kal py Tapa Sdgav amoxpivov (Agam. 922 
Kal pyv 70d’ eit py mapa yvopnv). 328 B 
GANG peévere Kai py GAAws Toreire, tb. 338 A, 
369B; Eur. Hel. 1259 dvoyevis pydey didov 
and those I have classed with it. 


In i. 74 ob 8 adris és pe pyde &y, Pidn, 
toiov p€povta xwpea the meaning is defined 
by the addition of atris, ‘come not so 
again’; and the suggestion made on the 
last example might apply to this. 


In ii. 92 1d Aourdv, avdpes, wy Soxeire THv 
Yidov... dépev I am not clear whether 76 
Aourdv means ‘for the future’ or ‘for the 
rest.’ In any case I fancy that py dona 
was used in a somewhat exceptional way 
where one might have expected py dd€ys. 


I hope the examples I have quoted are 
enough to show that there was ground for 
asserting this distinction; indeed Mr. 
Naylor himself, with reservations, is con- 
vinced of it. If he or others will bring 
forward more deviations from the general 
rule, we shall be able to pronounce more 
certainly upon the influences, often delicate 
and subtle, that account for them. 

W. Heapiam. 








preserved in modern Greek under the form 
Tov Kaxov (see Vlachos, Ae&é. “EAAnvoyadAc- 
KOV, U. Kakov. ‘TOD Kadkov, en vain; en 
pure perte’). The genitive in Romaic 
sometimes meaning the manner in the same 
way as adverbs in ws do in old Greek 
(see Jannaris’s Hist. Gr. Gr. § 1343), rod 
KEKOU = KAKOS. 
ALEX. PALLIS. 


Another coincidence between ancient and 
modern Greek may be mentioned. The 
Attic calendar, for the fourth in each 
section of the month, used not rerdpry but 
rerpas (rerpadi, terpadr torépa, Trerpad: per’ 
eixddas). The modern word for Wednesday, 
the fourth day of the week, is identical, 
but it is usually spelt rerpddy. Terdptn 
may also be heard, but it is not the natural 
expression. 


W. H. D. Rowse. 
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NOTE ON THE MESSIANIC CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH ECLOGUE, 


Reavers of Virgil are perhaps not com- 
monly readers of Josephus. But I think 
that in Josephus is to be sought the explan- 
ation of the ‘ Messianic’ character of the 
Fourth Eclogue. The year 40 B.c. was the 
year of the Consulship of Pollio, and it was 
also the year in which, on the advice of 
Antony, Herod, the son of Antipater, was 
given the throne of Jerusalem. Octavian, 
also, was anxious to forward this arrange- 
ment, since Antipater had fought for Julius 
Caesar in Egypt (Josephus, Antiquities, xiv. 
14, 4). Josephus says nothing of any part 
played by Poilio in this bestowal upon 
Herod of the Jewish crown. Herod, he 
says, was introduced into the Senate by 
Messalla and Atratinus. But in the next 
section (xiv. 14.5) he mentions the fact that 
Pollio was Consul at this time. He does 


not usually reckon the years both by Olym- 
piads and by consulships—his chronology is 
usually very loose indeed—nor was there 
any real reason for his doing so in this case. 
The year 40 had not any peculiar import- 
ance for a Jew, since the Jews generally (and 
Josephus) seem to have regarded the year 37 


as the first year of Herod’s reign. There is, 
of course, nothing unnatural mm the mention 
of Poilio at this point ; but Josephus’ main 
reason for mentioning him here is, J think, 
the fact that he was accustomed to associate 
together, in connection with Jewish history 
of the period, the names of Pollio and 
Herod. The two men were undoubtedly 
close allies. This appears clearly from a 
passage in the fifteenth book (xv. 10. 1), 
where we gather that about the year 24 B.c. 
(or possibly 27 B.c.) Herod sent his two sons 
on a mission to Augustus (was it a mission 
of gratulation upon the honours which fell 
to Augustus in 27 B.c.?), and these young 
men ‘lodged at the house of Pollio (= C. 
Asinius Pollio), who was very fond of 
Herod’s friendship.’ The explanation of 
this fondness for Herod’s friendship appears, 
I fancy, from yet another passage of the 
Antiquities (xv. 1. 1): ‘ Pollio the Pharisee, 
and Sameas his disciple, were honoured by 
Herod above all the rest; for when Jeru- 
salem was besieged [sc. consequently upon 
the bestowal of the kingdom upon Herod in 
the consulship of Asinius Pollio] they ad- 
vised the citizens to receive Herod.’ 

The Romans, then, gave the kingdom to 
Herod in the consulship (one can but infer 
on the motion) of Asinius Pollio, and the 


Jews were advised to accept Herod as king 
by ‘ Pollio a Pharisee.’ 

Is it possible, looking at these facts, to 
doubt that certain of Pollio’s relations were 
Jews? ‘Pollio the Pharisee,’ since a Phari- 
see and (as Josephus mentions incidentally) 
a member of the Sanhedrim could not have 
been a mere ‘proselyte of the gate.’ We 
may suppose him to have been the son (or 
descendant) of some member of Pollio’s 
family who had become a ‘proselyte of 
righteousness.’ Have we not here a better 
explanation than auy other of the Messianic 
element in Virgil’s poem? Asinius Pollio, 
if members of his family were Jews, must 
have been familiar with Jewish ideas, and 
even with Jewish literature. (We might, 
perhaps, infer this merely from his friendship 
with Herod.) He was also himself a poet 
of distinction. Is it unnatural to suppose 
that in his poetry he embodied something 
of the thought and sentiment of Hebrew 
poetry? Is it unnatural to suppose that 
Virgil, writing a poem in honour of Pollio, 
adopted, perhaps merely by way of compli- 
ment, the Hebraic style of Pollio himself ? 
This would be particularly appropriate at a 
moment when Pollio, by securing the election 
of Herod, had shewn himself so eager a 
partisan of Jewish ideas 

The name of Herod is associated with the 
Massacre of the Innocents. This is, perhaps, 
I would suggest, an echo of a much earlier 
event, the slaying of Hezekiah and his band 

-a violation of ‘the Law’ which the Jews 
never forgot. But, however that may be, 
this story of the Innocents connects Herod’s 
name with the expectation of a ‘child,’ such 
as that spoken of by Virgil. What Mes- 
sianic ideals Herod (a much maligned man) 
may have entertained we do not know. 
But they may have been known to Pollio 
and, through Pollio, to Virgil. In some 
such way as this I think it possible that the 
Fourth Eclogue may be in very truth Mes- 
sianic. The ‘little child’ of Virgil may 
literally be one and the same as the ‘ little 
child’ of ‘ Isaiah.’ 

I do not, of course, mean that Virgil is 
speaking to the Jewish world, or has his 
eyes fixed upon Jerusalem. His eyes are 
fixed upon Rome. Heis speaking to Romans. 
His mind dwells on the golden promises of 
the peace of Brundisium. He looks off 
from the ‘little child’ of Isaiah, perhaps, 
to some one of the expected children whose 
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names have been traditionally connected 
with this poem. But Jewish ideas of a 
reign of peace and splendour, of a mysterious 
prince and saviour who should re-organize 


the earth, colour every word—ideas derived, 
through Pollio, from ‘ Pollio the Pharisee’ 
or Herod the Great, or both. 

H. W, Garrop. 


VIRGIL, AENEID VII. 695-6. 


Hi Fescenninas acies aequosque Faliscos, 
Hi Soractis habent arces Flauiniaque arua. 


THE zeugma involved in the accepted 
version of these two lines is so harsh that 
critics tend either to regard the word acies 
as corrupt or to argue that the passage is 
one of those which would have been recast, 
had Virgil lived to revise the Aeneid for 
publication. 

If the reading acies were condemned, the 
conjecture ‘Hi Fescenninos<s>altus’ might 
claim consideration, but it is ill meddling 
with fourth century MSS., and besides, is 
it quite certain that the traditional inter- 
pretation is sound ? 

In the first place Faliscos may quite possi- 
bly be the name not of the people but of the 
city, employed here as in Ovid (Am. iii. 13.1), 
because the more usual form Falerii is not 
suited toa dactylic metre. Then the epithet 
aequos, as Miller pointed out long since, may 
mean the city ‘in the plain.’ Virgil is think- 
ing of the Roman, not the Etruscan, town— 
the modern Falleri, which ! Dennis describes 
as standing ‘on the very level of the plain by 
which you approach it.’ 

The town of Fescennium (or Fescennia) 
was situated somewhere in the ager Faliscus. 
Its exact position is now unknown. Two 
sites have however been suggested—Civita 
Castellana and San Silvestro—and withregard 
to these one point is noteworthy. Each 
occupies a fairly lofty plateau surrounded 
or bounded by some of those deep and abrupt 
ravines,” which are the most striking feature 
of the ager Faliscus. 

Now | submit that the word acies, which 
sprang from the same root and developed 
on the same lines as our own word edge, 
was used locally to describe these ‘sheer 
rock walls,’ the escarpments terminating the 
plateau on which Fescennium stood. Virgil 
was an enthusiastic antiquary, and in a 


1 Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, vol. i. p. 101. 
Servius in his note uses the masculine Falisci to 
signify the town: ‘Is condidit Faliscos.’ 

2 Dennis, op. cit. i. 121. 


passage full of old-world terms and legends 
he has preserved the name which the Fescen- 
nines themselves had given to this striking 
feature of their home. We have then in 
the two lines a double antithesis between 
hill and dale, plateau and plain. Translate : 
‘These are they of the Fescennine Edges and 
these the people of Falisci in the plain: 
these the hillmen of Soracte, and these the 
tillers of the Flavinian levels.’ 

No precise parallel for such a use of acies 
is given in the new Thesaurus, although 
the cognate word acumen is twice used by 
Ovid (Met. xii. 337 and xiii. 778) to 
mean a mountain-bluff; but names borrowed 
from the configuration of the country are 
to be found in all languages. A_ bolder 
man might argue that in Aeneid x. 4084 
the word has the same force, but I would 
rather rely on our own analogous use of the 
word ‘ Edge’ to support, as it suggested, 
my theory. Thus (eg.) Kinver Edge near 
Stourbridge is ‘almost a precipice on one 
side, and a very gradual ascent on the other, 
about 400 feet high,’ not higher that is to 
say than the site assigned by Dennis to 
Fescennium. 

Soon after Virgil’s time the town fell 
into ruins, and with the town the name 
also died. Few indeed are the allusions in 
our own literature to the many English 
Edges, and Macaulay’s New Zealander, if he 
ever arrives, is likely to be as much puzzled 
by such a couplet as :— 


‘Oh tarnish late on Wenlock Edge, 
Gold that I never see’ ; 


as are the critics of these two lines with 
their theory of a harsh zeugma in an un- 
revised poem. 
D, A. SuaTer. 
Cardiff. 


8 Cf. Isaac Taylor, Words and Places, p. 492, § vii.: 
and Aeneid i. 109 saxa uocant Itali mediis quae in 
fluctibus Aras. 

* extenditur una Horrida per latos acies Volcania 
campos, A jagged edge (or precipice) of flame stretches 
across the broad plains ? 
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VIRGIL AENEID XI. 690. 


Protinus Orsilochum et Buten, duo maxima 
Teucrum 

corpora : sed Buten adversum cuspide fixit 

loricam galeamque inter, qua colla sedentis 

lucent, et laevo dependet parma lacerto. 


It is an admittedly rash thing to meddle 
with the text of Virgil, yet I am inclined 
to think that this passage has been altered 
since the time of Statius. I am not now 
concerned to defend adversum against the 
aversum of most MSS.; that has been suff- 
ciently done by Dr. Henry (Aeneidea, iv. 
282). The word to which I take exception 
is sedentis, on which Conington briefly 
remarks ‘sitting on horseback.’ No doubt 
Butes was sitting on horseback, but then 
so were they all: Virgil is describing a 
cavalry engagement, which begins at 1. 597, 
and there is no conceivable reason for telling 
us, nearly a hundred lines later, that one 
warrior occupied a position necessarily 
occupied by them all. ‘The correct reading 
is, I suspect, shown by the imitation of 
Statius, quoted by Dr. Henry ub. supr., 
though he does not draw the same inference 
from it: 

Cedentem Acheloius heros 
impetit, et librans uni sibi missile telum, 
derexit iactus, summae qua margine parmae 
ima sedet galea, et iuguli vitalia /ucent. 

(Theb. viii. 522) 


ON HORACE ARS POETICA 


I vENTURE to express a hope that Mr. 
Maidment’s remarks ! on these passages will 
receive careful attention. His practical 
suggestion is to remove 240-3 (‘Ex noto 
fictum .. . honoris’), so that they will stand 
before 128 (Difficile est proprie, etc.). 

I need add nothing to what Mr. Maid- 
ment has so well said as to the intrinsic 
excellence of these ‘most Horatian’ lines, 
and the extreme difficulty of forcing them 
into any connection with the precepts for 
writing Latin Satyric Drama, which they 
now interrupt. Even if such a connection 
can be established, it must narrow the scope 
of the lines, which in themselves vigorously 
enforce Horace’s favourite warning to 


1 O.R, xviii. 9, pp. 441-2 (Dec. 1904), 





This he cites to prove that the wound 
inflicted on Butes was in the throat, in 
front, not in the neck, behind ; but I think 
it proves more. I believe that Statius was 
imitating 

Sed Buten adversum cuspide fixit 
loricam galeamque inter qua colla sedentem 
lucent, cet. 


‘Butes as he faced her she pierced with 
her javelin, where his throat showed white 
between his corslet and settled helm,’ i.e. 
the sit of his helm, as we talk of the s7é or 
set of a hat or coat. Virgil meant to de- 
scribe the unguarded interval between the 
upper rim of the corslet, and the lower rim 
of the helmet, which sedebat, was settled, or 
fixed, on a line with the chin. The remain- 
ing words are added, as Dr. Henry has 
pointed out, to show that the shield was not 
raised to protect this uncovered spot, but 
held low down. 

Herbert W. GREENE. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


[That Statius referred the last word of 
692 to galeam seems incontestable. But 
there is no reason why it should not also 
be referred to /oricam, in which case sedentis 
will be the accusative plural and it will be 
unnecessary to change the reading of the 
MSS.—Eb. C.2.] 


vv. 125 Foti. anp 240 Fou. 


Roman poets that ‘easy writing makes hard 
reading,’ and that the true poet 


ludentis speciem dabit et torquebitur 
(Ep. 2, 2, 124). 


Coming to the question of where the lines 
may have stood, I feel strongly with Mr. 
Maidment (and with Schiitz, ed. 1883) that 
their natural neighbourhood is somewhere 
about 128. As to the particular place, I 
would ask consideration for an alternative 
view (one of several suggested by Schiitz), 
viz. that they may possibly have immedi- 
ately followed 130 (quam si proferres ignota 
indictaque primus). I do so on two grounds : 

(1) ‘ Ex noto’ will then naturally arise 
out of ‘ignota,’ according to a practice 
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familiar to Horace, which may be illustrated 
by ‘ ordo-ordinis’ in 41, 2: see also Keller’s 
note (Zpilegomena, 1879) on Epist. 2,1, 101, 
which he would with Lachmann read after 
107 ; and so Wilkins and the Corpus (1893). 

(2) 128 (Difficile est proprie, etc.) is surely 
the starting point of a new topic. Horace 
has done with the subject of 76y, and starts 
a fresh paragraph abruptly and sententiously. 
This is the manner of the Ars Poetica 
throughout ; it is alsothe manner of our own 
classical poets, as Pope and Cowper; but 
in the Ars Poetica, the opening words are, 
as pointed out by Orelli on this passage, 
and more generally by Professor Nettleship, 
(Journal of Philology, xii, p. 52) upon the 
express authority of Porphyrion, quoted from 
the writer of some Greek handbook, Neopto- 
lemus of Parium or another, I do not wish 
to say a word upon the interpretation of 
this vexed passage, except, for the sake 
of clearness, to express concurrence in 
Orelli’s (and Dr. Johnson’s) view of the 
meaning of ‘communia’; and to add that 
such difficulty as may be felt in the use of 
the two legal words ‘communia’ and ‘ pub- 
lica’ with a different reference must be at 
least softened by the widening of the inter- 
val between them by three or four lines. 

If it be granted that the lines in question 
would read well after 130, can any plausible 
account be given of their removal to where 
they now stand 4 

Apart from any mechanical process by 
which lines might be removed from their 
place and reappear at an interval of 110 vv.! 
there are two considerations, which may be 
set down for what they may be worth :— 

(1) Schiitz finds a difficulty in the change 
from the second person of 128-130 to the 
first person of 240. A comparison of Sat. 


1 Such as that suggested by Chr. Brennan for 
Aeschylus, Journ, Phil. xxii, p. 62. 
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2,4, 72-3, where the same change of persons 
occurs, may remove this; and the senten- 
tious tone of the gastronomic professor is 
not unlike that which Horace archly assumes 
in parts of the Ars Poetica. But the change 
of person may have offended some dopwrys, 
and suggested a removal of the lines to a 
passage written in the first person. 

(2) As noticed above, communia and 
publica materies are terms in legal use. 
Justinian (Inst. ii. 1) gives a series of 
methods by which property is acquired in 
such things, and Horace’s lines as to publica 
materies might be a parody of some earlier 
text book of law (see Roby, Roman Private 
Law, iv. 3). de medio sumptis would stand in 
a legal context, but such phrases are more 
often quoted in a literary or general use. In 
Epist. 2, 1, 168 ‘ex medio quia res arcessit’ 
is said of Comedy. Is it possible that this 
one line (243) rightly stands before 244, but 
should immediately follow 239% It would 
then point and conclude the advice given 
to the Satyric dramatist to give some dignity 
to his quasi-comic subjects. ‘So much 
dignity is (or will be) given (in my Satyric 
dram) to themes drawn from common life.’ 
The variant ‘ accedet,’ which is found in a 
tenth century MS., would make this easier. 
The three lines 240-2 are complete in them- 
selves, and might have originally followed 
130, though our ear misses the familiar 
cadence of the sequence of the fourth. If 
this hypothesis were correct, the d.opOwrys 
would have had a motive for bringing 
together the two ‘ tantum’ lines, 

The dophwrys himself is hypothetical, 
though £pist. 2, 1, 101, seems to suggest 
his handiwork ; and I fear that my two 
suggestions, taken together, do not amount 
to a ‘ vera causa,’ but possibly some one else 
may be willing to strengthen them. 

A. O. PRickarp. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE HERCULES OETAEUS. 


G. RicuTer was the first to subject the 
Hercules Oetaeus to a systematic examina- 
tion! with the object of deciding as to 
whether it was written by Seneca? or not. 


1 De Sen. tragoediarum auctore, Bonn, 1862. 

2 The Senecan origin of the seven plays which 
precede H.O. in the Florentine MS. (H.F., Tro., 
Phoen., Phaed., Oed., Ag., Thy.) is assumed through- 
out this paper. To these seven the expression ‘the 
other plays’ applies throughout. 


Whilst his investigations led him to 
answer the question in the negative, Leo, 
who in the first volume of his edition had 
gone far more thoroughly into the points 
involved, came to the conclusion that ll. 1- 
705 came from Seneca. This position how- 
ever has been shaken by G. Tachau, who 
has shewn § that the choral passage 104-172 


3 Philol. 1888, pp. 378 sqq. 
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exhibits the very features which led Leo 
to reject the latter portion of the play.1 

More recently P. Melzer? has attempted 
to maintain the Senecan origin of the 
whole work. He believes that we have 
only the rough sketch, full of duplicate 
scenes between which Seneca would have 
eventually had to make his choice. Richter 
himself, in the new Teubner edition of the 
plays, writes on p. 319: 


Argumenta a Leone prolata acriter impugnauit 
ac maximam partem uel infirmauit uel diluit 
P. Melzer . . . Neque noua Pauli Barthii Lip- 
siensis argumentatio per litteras mecum commu- 
nicata eo ualet ut stare possit Leonis sententia. 


The conversion, at least in part, of the 
scholar who first took the trouble to investi- 
gate seriously the question might so easily 
lead to a general acquiescence in what I 
regard as an absolutely impossible position 
that I feel bound to put forward a solution 
to which the study of the play had driven 
me before I had seen any of the literature 
on the subject, and in which the perusal 
of that literature has only confirmed me. 

A summary of Leo’s arguments will give 
a good idea of the main points involved. 
The peculiarities of H.O. fall under two 
heads: (A) frequent resemblances in thought 
and expression to passages of the other 
plays, especially the Hercules Furens, and 
(B) weakuess and generally un-Senecan 
character of the style and thought. A 
noteworthy example under (A) is the 
passage 1402 sqq., shewn by Leo?® to be 
‘paene cento ex Hercule furente decerptus 
et inepto loco insertus.’ Very characteristic 
too is the repetition of complete (or practi- 
cally complete) iambic lines from other 
plays. Under (B) we get slovenliness of 
grammatical construction, metrical pheno- 
mena, such as the shortening of the first 
syllable of Hebrus, Cyclas, and jfibra, laxity 
and weakness of thought, poverty of lan- 
guage (evinced by frequent repetition of a 
word or phrase) and peculiarities of style 
(especially of vocabulary). 

Leo’s investigation, excellent piece of 
work as it is, suffers from three defects. 
He is not clear in his own mind as to the 
value of the A class of evidence. On p. 51 
he thinks everyone will allow that the 

1 Birt indeed (Rhein. Mus. 1879, pp. 516 sqq.) 
maintains against Leo the spuriousness of the whole 
play. Some of his arguments will be mentioned 
further on: as a rule he does not examine the pas- 
sages with sufficient minuteness to be able to prove 
his case. Emendation of the existing text is his 
main consideration. 

? De Hercule Oetaeo Annaeano, Chemnitz, 1890. 

3 Pp. 50 sqq. 


parallelisms he cites cannot come from one 
and the same author. But on p. 53 he is 
less confident and says that he is aware 
that his examples do not prove that the 
parallels came from different hands—they 
only shew that if Sen. wrote the H.O. 
passages, he did so after he had written, e.g., 
the Hercules Furens, so that the immaturity 
of youth cannot be pleaded in explanation 
of the weaknesses of the play. Again, some 
of the points raised under (B) are by no 
means decisive—least of all, the examples 
he gives of the illogical and feeble character 
of some of the writing. Leo’s failure to 
press home his attack here is the more sur- 
prising as one of the most: obvious differences 
between H.O. and the other plays is the 
monotony, the absolute lack of point, and 
the effort to make up for this by mere rant 
which certain parts of it display. Of this 
however I shall say more anon: I pass now 
to the third and last point in which Leo’s 
method fails to satisfy me. It is not until 
p- 69 that we learn that his criticisms apply 
with force only to 706 sqq. (‘eorum quae 
attulimus perpauca nec e grauioribus illa ad 
hance partem [1-705] pertinere’): in the 
next few pages he proceeds to gloss over 
and minimise any blemishes which he has 
previously pointed out in the other portion 
of the play. So abrupt a turn is calculated 
to weaken the reader’s faith in his guide. 
As an actual fact Leo quietly drops all 
mention of some of these biemishes, forgets 
to remind us that H.O. 484 comes almost 
direct from the Phaedra, that H.O. 361 
contains an example of that use of forsitan 
with a present tense which he previously 
regarded as important enough to merit a 
page or more of investigation, that in H.O. 
63 genus stands for genus humanum in just 
the same way as it does in three passages 
of the rejected part of the play. If these 
omissions are fatal to our belief in Leo’s 
sense of equity, still more fatal to our faith 
in his theory is the fact that the blemishes 
in the first part are much more numerous 
than his examination of it reveals. To 
some of these (e.g. the use of sonare in the 
sense of uocari in 692), Birt® has drawn 
attention and I shall presently point out 
many others. Here it is enough to remind 


4 How completely Leo’s judgment is blinded by 
his faith in the theory is best seen by his extraordin- 
ary contention that the Deianira of part 1, as distinct 
from the D. of part 2, sends the garment with the 
intention of killing her husband. Birt and Melzer 
have answered him at some length, but the most 
cursory reading of the play will be enough to settle 
the question. 

5 7c. p. 516. 











the reader that Tachau has shewn that 
ll. 104-172 contain the same kind of patch- 
work as ll. 1402 sqq., the same inaccuracy 
of thought and strangeness of diction as 
disfigure the portion which Leo rejects. 

The secret of the success of Melzer’s 
attack lies in the fact that it is directed 
against these weak places. His paper is an 
extremely able one, testifying to keen 
interest and intelligent study of the plays. 
He is often very happy in his refutation of 
Leo’s criticisms under (B). But his argu- 
ments on (A) seem to me distinctly mis- 


H.F. 


50 uidi ipsa uidi =Tr. 170 (ipse) 
953 uultus huc et huc acres =Tr. 1092 


1012 quo misera pergis ng = 
1027 uiuax senectus =Tr. 
1138 quis...locus, quae regio =Tr. 198 
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leading. We are asked to concede that the 
‘imitation’ in this play is much the same as 
we find in others.! Leo himself admits, as 
every student of the tragedies must admit, 
‘Senecam semet ipsum exscribere in reliquis 
fabulis.’ It is necessary therefore that we 
should understand clearly what this means, 
and, fortunately, it is not difficult to do so. 


I. Confining myself to the first two plays 


alone, I find the following half lines, ete. 
recurring in other plays. 


Tro. 


450 squalidaobtectus =0.625 (except that syualidam- 


coma comam is written here) 


519 —— tellus tu- =O. 868 


1148 animus grande praesagit Pho. 278 magna praesagit 630 bane one tenetur = M. 550 


malum mala...animus 
1189 his pater O. 828 malum timeri maius 
quicquam timeri maius... his aliquid potest ? 
potest ? 


An examination of the other plays would 
lead us to similar results. In one or two 


O. 688 domus ciuium coetu uiget. 


A. 8 _hine auspicari regium capiti decus. 


II. As for mere phrases, they of course 
recur from time to time—not more 
frequently in these plays than in other 
Latin writings.2 I have noted more in the 
Troades than anywhere else: talis incessu 
.... ste tulit 465, 466, H.F. 330 (talis 
incessu), Pha. 656 (sic talit) ; fidem alligare 
611, Th. 972; retro patefacere iter 724, 
H.F. 55 (uia-m) ; in cinerem dare 739, Pho. 
113 ; scelerum artifex 750, M. 734 ; scrutari 
ore 812, Th. 499; ad (in) auctorem redit 
870, O. 706. 


III. Again, when particular Joct recur, 
the language is sometimes very similar in 
both cases. Compare the dogs of the 
hunting-scene, Pha. 31 sgq., with that of the 
simile in Th. 497 sqq. (sagax, lorum, teneo, 


1 See what he says on p. 22. If it is more fre- 
quent in H.O. than elsewhere, he thinks it will be 
because that play is ceteris multo minus elimata. 

® Repetition of pet phrases, often part of the 
common rhetorical stock in trade (such as derat hoc 
solum, pars quota, hoc non est nowum), is a different 
thing, and the consideration of it does not belong 
here. 





passages I have found curious, probably 
quite accidental, combinations. Thus 


Pha. 436 domus sorte felici uiget. 
482 ciuium coetum cole. 


Th. 657 _hine auspicari regna. 
H.F. 257 regium capitis (capiti E) decus. 


presso, rostro, occur in both passages), the 
Bacchus of H.F. 472 sqq. with him of 
O. 423, 441 (syrma, thyrsum leuem uibrare). 
3ut variation is Seneca’s rule even here: 
observe the different forms in which he 
dresses his favourite theme medio tutissimus 
in Pha. 1123 sgq., O. 882 sqq., A. 57 8qq., 
Th. 391 sqq. 


IV. Where, as often, a sententia is re- 
peated, the linguage is carefully altered : 
see the variations on the mot ‘death often a 
boon’ in H.F. 511 sgg., Tr. 329, A. 995, 
Th. 246 sqq. 

From the Senecan usage as described 
above, H.O, varies in two important respects. 
(1) Nowhere else can I find an example of 
the transference of practically a complete 
iambic line from another play. The 
nearest approach to such a thing is H.F. 
1189 cited above, and I know no parallel 
to it within the compass of the 7 plays. In 
H.O. we have five examples: 27, 484, 745, 
1680, 1797. (2) The repetitions in H.O. 
are not merely frequent: they are often 
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continuous. I do not think I can illustrate 
what I mean better than by shewing how 


H.O 


173 sqq. templa suis collapsa deis. 

181 quae prima querar, quae summa 
gemam 

197 sgq. coniunx Ceyca gemit... 

natumque sonat flebilis Atthis 

sibi facta superstes 

uidi uidi 


198 
207 


Nor is the author so engrossed by his 
reminiscences of the Agamemnon passage 
that he cannot work in something from 


178 alio nostras fortuna uocat lacri- 
mas. 
185 Sipylum flebile saxum. 
211sqqg. si tumulum fata dedissent 
quotiens quaerendus eras. 
215 egg. ‘ My parents were lucky to die in 


the sack of the town.’ 


It is this continuity, this use of patchwork 
as distinct from mere untimely reminiscence, 
that seems so important to me. That 
Seneca in a rough draft might, to an extent 
he would never allow in the finished work, 
repeat phrases used in other plays, that he 
might borrow a_ sententia in an almost 
unchanged form, is possible enough. Even 
a Vergil required tibicines. But I cannot 
think that he would allow reminiscences of 
a similar situation in a previous play to 
obtrude themselves in such a way as to 
completely paralyse the very qualities of 
his genius on which he pinned his reputa- 
tion. Of course frequently the tags do not 
fit their new surroundings very well. But 
this is a criterion which often fails us, and 
Melzer has met Leo very successfully in 
several cases where the latter has tried to 
apply it. In this very monody, one can 
hardly say that the words are ill suited to 
the occasion, which is of course practically 
the same as that of the Agamemnon chorus. 
But the fact remains that the whole thing 
is a mere cento from the Agamemnon, 
patched up with loans from other plays, 
and this seems to me decisive. On the same 
principle I hold Leo mistaken in regarding 
H.O. 863 sqq. as a bare-faced plagiarism 
from Pha. 1104. The thought itself, as I 
shall presently shew, thoroughly suits the 
context, and the surroundings are entirely 
free from suspicion. 

In attacking Leo’s arguments under (B) 
Melzer has done well in shewing that the 
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Tole’s monody! (173 sgq.) echoes a similar 
passage of the Agamemnon. 


A. 


653 templa deos super usta suos 

649 quid nunc primum... quidue extremum 
deflere paras. 

671 cantat aedon Ityn 680 licet alcyones 
Ceyca suum... sonent 

709 superstes sibi 

= 656 

other plays, or other parts of that. So we 

have 


Tr. 142 alio lacrimas flectite uestras. 


A. 394 Sipyli uertice summo flebile saxum. 
Pha, 1274 saepe efferendus.? 


Tr. 142 sqgg. 157 felix Priamus—secum 
excedens sua regna tulit. 


train of thought, etc. in several of the 
passages cited by Leo is perfectly satis- 
factory, or at any rate worthy of Seneca. 
A fair example is his defence of H.O. 844: 
reddendus orbi est (sc. Hercules): quod potes, 
redde exhibe (sc. poenam). Leo objected 
to the word-play in this verse, although he 
was able to quote, in a footnote, something 
very similar from Seneca’s prose—and of 
course the thing is only too characteristic of 
the most brilliant Silver work. Melzer 
appositely quotes Ag. 987 fratrem reddat 
aut animam statim. At times however 
Melzer’s success is due entirely to the fact 
that Leo has not observed the worst point 
in the passage in question. Thus at H.O. 
1272 sqqg. Melzer disposes of his criticisms 
by reading durius—uulnus. But he leaves 
the extraordinary phrase ictus meos 
infregit (1274) untouched: Leo found no 
fault with this. Compare what I have to 
say further on about H.O. 574. I quite 
accept Melzer’s position that little can be 
proved by the repetition of words and 
slovenliness of grammar that we find in 
H.O. I think the evidence with which he 
supports it excellent. 

The question of vocabulary raises a more 
important issue. Richter indeed tried to 

1 The parallelisms have not, so far as I know, been 
noted before. birt is the only scholar who has 
examined the speech ; his view of its spuriousness 
is based simply on the verbal repetitions which it 


contains (/.c. p. 535). 
? Both passages refer to the burial of the remains 


of men torn or smashed to pieces, 
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support his views as to the spuriousness of 
H.O. by shewing that it did not contain 
certain particles (e.g. etiam) which are 
found in the other plays—a method against 
which Melzer justly enters a protest. More 
plausible are the arguments drawn from the 
occurrence in this play of particles etc. not 
found in the others, and Leo, who tacitly 
dropped Richter’s other arguments, takes the 
trouble to refute some of his statements 
under this head,! and draws attention to the 
use of hauddum in 80 and appositional 
quamquam in 1506, 1861.2 Melzer, who 
evidently distrusts this kind of evidence,’ 
might have given strong reasons in support 
of his attitude. The fact that a line con- 
tains a word not used in the other plays is 
in itself no evidence against its genuineness, 
In the seven Senecan plays words so common 
as adeo, breuiter, ceu, comminus, coram, fere, 
grauiter, tampridem, ideo, iuxta, merito, 
nuper, propter, siquidem, subinde, and uerum 
(‘but’)* occur each in one play only and 
the 1344 lines of the Hercules Furens con- 
tain some 130 words which recur in none of 
the other plays—there are, in fact five lines 
which contain two such words. On the 
other hand one may go too far in Melzer’s 
direction. Considering the hysterical tone 
of the plays, the tendency of the characters 
to exclaim, Leo’s observation that ez mihi is 
never found in them whilst H.O. shews it, or 
signs of it, in five places,® is surely very 
important. 

But grave doubts often arise as to the 
very Latinity of this play. Melzer admits 
this as regards the four passages where 
genus stands for genus humanum and 1604 
where quem tulit Poeans means ‘whom P. 
begat.’ I cannot think he has been success- 
ful in his attempts to dispose of the six cases 

1 He might have mentioned that fere does occur in 
the plays (Tro. 438, 1148). 

? Neither Richter nor Leo seems aware that guam- 
quam does not occur at all in the other plays. 

3 See his remarks on pp. 83, 35. 

4 Necdum I have only noted in Pha. 1109: if 
this is the only place, we have a close parallel to the 
isolated use of hawddum mentioned above. 

5 There is therefore nothing suspicious, in itself, 
in the use of interim in H.O. with the meaning 
‘sometimes.’ It is a common Silver (and Senecan) 
use. It is curious it does not occur in the other 
plays, but so is it that the equally Silver and Senecan 
tanti est is found only in the Phoenissae (where, like 
interim in H.O., it occurs twice). But the fact that 
in both places (481, 930) interim is in bad company 
makes a difference. 

6 Melzer will not allow 1172 and 1205 to count as 
instances, because in the former A reads male, in the 
latter E (not A, as he says) mihi. I think there can 
be no question that e¢ mihi must be read in both 
places. In Leo’s sixth instance (1181) I admit that 
the reading is too uncertain for us to reckon it. 
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cited by Leo where the genitive of the 
personal pronoun is used, after the most 
approved manner of the beginner, with 
possessive force. M.’s eclectic view of the 
relative merits of the two recensions A and 
E allows him to choose, in five of the 
instances, an alternative reading which gets 
over the particular difficulty, but these 
alternatives are not in themselves free 
from objection,’ and one can hardly believe 
that, the MSS. would by mere coincidence so 
often shew traces of the genitive. The 
worst example of all, dextra tui of 1217, 
cannot be got over—certainly not by M.’s 
explanation that the genitive is thus used 
for emphasis. As for the passages from 
Seneca rhetor which he cites after Leo, 
one can only say that, although it is quite 
permissible to make use of weapons with 
which your adversary supplies you, it is 
advisable to be sure that they are reliable 
weapons. Both passages® are clear in- 
stances of the objective genitive, governed 
in the one case by obiurgator, in the other 
by alimentum. 

Curiously enough, some of the most glar- 
ing shortcomings of H.O.’s vocabulary 
have as yet escaped the eyes of the critics. 


I, Quotus.—The phrase pars quota est 
so dear to Ovid is not uncommon in the 
Senecan plays. It is however always used 
there in the literal sense. The only parallel 
I know to such a use as we have in H.O. 51 
pars quota est Perseus met is (apart from a 
passage of Claudian) Ou. M. 9. 69 pars quota 
Lernaeae . . . eris echidnae, ‘ what will you 
be compared with the Hydra?’ What Ovid 
could write, Seneca may have written. But 
at 1. 95 we read 

quota est mundi plaga ~ 
Oriens subactus? aut quota est Gorgon 
fera ! 


The meaning is obvious—‘ The East is only 
one quarter, the Gorgon one monster ; what 
is that compared with the many that I have 
subdued?’ Apart from the fact that in the 
other plays quotus is only used in the phrase 
quota pars, 1 question if any parallel can be 
produced to the force with which the word 
is here employed. 


II. Tecur.—Horace certainly uses this 
word in connexion with the passions of anger 
and love, but I cannot believe that Sen. 


would treat it as a satisfactory synonym for 


7 For instance nune weram tuam | agnosce prolem, 
A’s reading at 954, is only a shade better than E’s, 
8 Contr. 2. 2. 9, 3. 7 (excerpt). 
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cor and pectus, as is done in the following 
lines of H.O. : 


5741! sed iecur fors horridum flectam me- 
rendo. 

709 pauidumque trepidis palpitat uenis 
iecur. 

1677 comprime infirmum iecur. 

1732 o durum iecur ! 


III. Stccus.—This epithet, applied abso- 
lutely to persons, ordinarily denotes the 
teetotaller or at any rate temperate drinker.” 
In 1269 

siccus aerumnas tuli 


it is used with the meaning ‘ without shed- 
ding a tear.’ 


1V. Pensare.—In 1747 sq. we read 
nec properat uri, cumque iam forti datum 
leto satis pensauit . . 


Hercules is in no hurry to get the ordeal by 
fire over : he wishes to shew such fortitude 
in bearing the pain as will ensure his end 
being reckoned a noble one. Densauit ap- 
pears to mean ‘he deemed,’ a presumably 
very late force of the word. 


V. Giaans.—Alemene, alluding to the 
heap of ashes which is the only relic of 
Hereules, says in 1759 


huc ille decreuit gigans ! 


Iknowof no other case where the word is used 
to denote simply a huge man. 

Melzer’s theory explains much. Admit 
that we have in H.O, the rough sketch of a 
play, and we cannot be surprised by slight 
laxness in the treatment of details, especi- 
ally metre, by the abnormal length of this 
tragedy, its wearisome repetitions, its con- 
tradictions, above all the aimless, drifting 
character of some of its scenes. But such 
a theory does not help us to face the three 
phenomena on which [ have laid stress above, 
the pointlessuess, the patchwork, and the 
bad Latinity. 

Before explaining my own solution of the 
problem, I should like to call atteution to 


? Curiously enough Leo and Birt have objected to 
the use of for's as contrary to the custom of the other 
plays, Melzer has defended it, and put an emendation 
at the disposal of anyone whom his defence fails to 
satisfy, but no one has attacked iccur in either this 
or any other of the passages. 

2 Udus aleator in Mart. 5. 84. 5 is no doubt meant 
to denote the opposite tendency. No one will believe 
it means that he begs for mercy in tears. Sicca (uda) 
puella iv Martial is no doubt a piece of the argot of 
the day. 
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some small points relating to the use of 
anaphora which [ have noted as distinguish- 
ing H.O. from the other plays. Anaphora 
is common in these and I have what I feel 
sure isa tolerably complete record of the 
instances. Those in which a single emphatic 
word is repeated and a word intervenes be- 
tween the pair are not uncommon. In all 
of them the emphatic word® either forms 
part of the first foot (widi ipsa uidi; sed 


Jateor, Atreu, fateor) or follows immediately 


on the penthemimeral caesura (parta tam, 
parta ultio est ; matris, en, matris sonus). In 
three passages of H.O. (two of them within 
a few lines of each other) we find this ana- 
phora in a different place : 756 0 dares, miseri 
lares ; 770 pro diem, infandum diem; 1201 
pro ferae, uictae ferae. In another part of 
H.O, we find two instances of the addition 
of nam to the word when it is repeated 
(1338 ubi natus, ubinam and 1399 ubi morbus, 
ubinam) ; this again is peculiar to the play. 
In general I would note that in various parts 
of it, anaphora, the italics of the ancients, 
is used in a forcibly-feeble manner for which 
I can find no parallel in the other plays: 
two instances will be mentioned in the 
course of this paper. 


The fact that so careful a student of the 
plays as Leo could accept part of the 
Hercules Oetaeus as the work of their 
author, and that Richter seems now ready 
to believe that the whole of it is genuine is 
in itself testimony that there must be con- 
siderable merit in this composition, of which 
so far mainly the faults have occupied us. 
I propose now to examine in detail‘ ll. 
1-103, which form the Prologus of the play 
and seem to offer me the best means of in- 
troducing to the reader the views for which 
I am seeking his approval. 


1, 2 sator deorum, cuius excussum manu 
utraeque Phoebi sentiunt fulmen domus. 


Sator deorwm = Pha, 157 ; tuas (se. Titanis) 
utrasque domus is in H.F, 1062. The rest 
seems due to H.F. 517 cuius excussis tre- 
munt | humana telis. 


3 [ might say the first of the pair, but for H.F. 
1147 nescio quod mihi | nescio quod animus grande 
pracsagit malum. 

4 Birt has criticised this part of the play (pp. 532 
sqq-.). So far as his objections apply they may be 
taken as supplementary to those pointed out above. 
Tachau (/.c. p. 381) states that he intends to prove 
the spuriousness of the prologue, but I cannot find 
that he has ever done so. 
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13, 14 quid astra, genitor, quid negas ? mors 
me tibi 
certe remisit. 

Anaphora of interrogative particles is alto- 
gether rare in the other plays: here it 
seems very feeble in the mouth of the im- 
perious Hercules, and the fact that nwmquid 
has undergone anaphora in 1]. 11 makes 
things worse. The second sentence recalls 
H.F. 1143 where Hercules says certe redimus 
(from the quest of Cerberus, to which of 
course the present passage refers). 


19 Hébro. 


See above p. 41. The point has been 
noted by my predecessors : I would add that 
there is distinct reminiscence in the whole 
passage of A. 842 sqq., where, in reference to 
the same Diomedes, the four words grea, 
Hebrus, hospites, and cruor occur as here. 


26 una est Geryon sparsus manu. 


The sentence is barely intelligible until we 
illustrate it by the line of which it is an 
abridgment, H.F. 487 nec unus (i.e. triplex) 
una Geryon uictus manu. 


27 taurusque populis horridus centum 
pauor 


It is curious that Leo! has not noted the 
parallelism to H.F. 230 tawrwmque centum 
non leuem populis metum. 

Here then, in the space of less than 30 
lines, we find collected most of the points 
which Leo very justly regards as un-Senecan. 
The subject-matter itself is very poor. 
When I pass from the Controuersiae of 
Seneca pater to the plays of Seneca filius 
I feel that I am simply continuing my 
studies in a rather more vitiated atmos- 
phere. But in this passage of H.O. I look 
almost in vain for the sententiae uibrantes, 
the colores and all the gay paraphernalia of 
rhetorical tragedy. If we exclude from 
consideration the borrowed plumes, we shall 
be able to muster only three ‘ points,’ and 
their quality hardly atones for their numeri- 
cal weakness. L. 6=‘I have saved Jove 
many a bolt,’ ? 1. 12=‘Can’t Atlas carry a 
heaven weighted by my presence?’ ]. 23= 
‘The daylight feared Cerberus, and he the 
light’ (which is really only an amplification 
of H.F. 60 wiso labantem Cerbero uidi diem 
with the aid of the description in 813 sqq., 
esp. 824 diem inuisum expulit). 


1 On pp. 51, 52, where he notes parallels much 
less complete. 

* The writer seems pleased with this: it recurs at 
850 sqq., 1143, 1912. 





Contrast with the passage we have just 
reviewed ll. 28-46. There is no obscurity ; 
in only one place can there be any suspicion 
of ‘imitation,’ and the ‘points’ are numer- 
ous enough to satisfy Ovid himself—29 
iratis deis non licuit esse, 31 redde nato 
patrem uel astra forti, 38 in tutum meas 
laudes redegi, 43 nec meos lux prosequi potutt 
triumphos, 45 intraque nostras substitit metas 
dies, 46 terra defecit gradum. The suspicious 
passage referred to is this: 


34 uel si times ne terra concipiat feras, 
properet malum quodcumque, dum terra 
Herculem 
habet uidetque. 


In H.F. 937 sqgqg. Hercules exclaims 


si quod etiamnum est scelus 
latura tellus, properat. 


The idea suits H.F. lc. perfectly well. 
The hero is eager for rest: if he is doomed 
to more toil, let it come now that he may 
get it over. But it suits the H.O. passage, 
where Hercules is disposing of any possible 
objection that Jove may raise to his release, 
even better. As there is no imitation® in 
the rest of the passage I think we may 
recognise what we have here as genuine 
Senecan repetition.* 

At 1. 47 we are amidst dross again. 
Lassata prior est (sc. terra) is a feeble (and 
mistaken) comment on the terra defecit 
gradum of the previous line.© In 47, 48 
Hercules says nox et chaos in me incucurrit, 
whereas the point was that he invaded them. 
Hune orbem of 48 is, I think, an unusual 
way of contrasting the upper earth with 
the realms below.® The boast of 50 sqg.— 
‘no storm could? toss the ship that had me 
on board’ is very curious. In the first place 
pride in mere weight is but a poor thing. 
And the legends take rather a different 
view of Hercules nauta, Statius (Th. 5. 
401) describes him as rendering Argo 
unsteady; in Valerius (3. 475 sqq.) he 
catches something very like a crab and 


3 -H.F. 83 sublimis alias Luna concipiat feras 
might be compared with 1. 34. But Leo rightly 
regards the line as an interpolation there—possibly 
it came hence. 

* Anyhow this one blemish (if blemish it be), like 
the one oasis in the desert of 47-71, can easily be 
reconciled with the explanation I offer for the whole 
problem. 

5 So at 763 luctwm occupasti receives the feeble 
addition : prima, non sola, Herculem maeres, 

6 In H.F. 821 the earth above is called orbis in 
contradistinction to the realm below. 

7 It is worth noting that walet, which never takes 
an inf. in the other plays, does so here and elsewhere 
in the play. 
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falling back flattens out several of the oars- 
men behind him—a catastrophe which might 
well have sunk any bark save the good ship 
Argo. Iam sure I have somewhere read of 
a legend which made the Argo (through the 
medium of its speaking stem from Dodona) 
absolutely decline to take him aboard, for 
fear of his sinking her. Of the unusual 
force given in 51 to pars quota I have 
spoken above. In 53 sqq. feras tellus timet 
concipere (which echoes 34 terra concipiat 
Jeras) is at once repeated by ferae negantur, 
itself an echo of 1. 30 (si negat mundus 
feras). The idea that no ‘monstra’ are 
now left except Hercules himself, who 
monstri loco iam coepit esse (55) is ridiculous. 
At 63 comes the brachylogical use of genus 
already mentioned more than once. The 
thought, too, seems very weak. After 
‘what good has freeing my fellow creatures 
been?’ we expect to hear examples of their 
base ingratitude, instead of which we learn 
that the gods are now in trouble, and we 
see, what it was impossible to see before, 
that prodest does not mean mihi prodest, but 
is used quite generally. Then in 67 sqq., 
quite after the model of H.F. 6 sqq., we 
have the ‘spheres of activity’ of the con- 
stellations Cancer and Leo described. Of 
the latter we read : 


69 annum fugacem tradit Astraeae leo, 

at ille iactans feruidam collo iubam 

austrum madentem siccat et nimbos 

rapit. 

L. 69 of course simply alludes to the fact 
that the Sun passes from Leo to Virgo. 
But why the adversative particle and the 
demonstrative pronoun! in the next line? 
Does the writer mean that the lion throws 
this work over to the just and virtuous 
Virgo (much as it is rumoured that some 
professors hand theirs over to their assist- 
ants) and flies off on a wild tour of explora- 
tion, ‘drying’ liquid Auster and ‘culling’ 
the clouds. It seems improbable, especially 
as Leo surely has no power except 
when the sun is in his sign, and 1, 70 vividly 
recalls the Leo... rutila iubam | ceruice 
iactans of H.F. 948. Amid all this rubbish 
I find one gem : 


61 o quanta fudi monstra quae nuilus mihi 
rex imperauit. institit uirtus mihi 
Iunone peior. 


The idea of this seems to me excellent in 
itself, but it also answers a passage of H.F. 


1 Surely ipse, which Gronovius under a misappre- 
hension attributed to E (it being probably his own 
conjecture), is necessary in any case. 
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(laudanda fect iussus 1268) in a way which 
suggests a son who had studied to some 
purpose the pro and con arguments of the 
paternal Cont: ouersiae. 

At 72 begins another lucid interval. The 
first part of the passage forms a doublet to 
ll. 63-71, a point to which I must presently 
recur. The writing, though not so good as 
in the passage 28-46, is clear and forcible. 
Antecessit of 73 is very Senecan; astra 
portentis prius (quam mihi) Juno tribuit of 
74, 75 is the typical bitterness of rhetoric. 
The idea of committat undas Isthmos 83 is 
found in M. 36, but it is just the kind of 
thought Seneca loves to repeat (cf. his 
frequent references to the narrowness of 
the Isthmos), and we find it copied by 
Lucan, Silius, and Statius, 

The tone begins to fall off at}. 89. LL 
89°-91 only repeat the sense of Il. 87-89* ; 
glacialis polus is in H.F. 6 and recurs in a 
highly suspicious context at 336 ; feruida is 
not used in the other plays of the torrid 
zone, whilst the use recurs in 1218, 1797 of 
this play ; the repetition of partem in 1. 90 
by parte in the next line is the more odious 
as parte stands also in]. 88. In 1. 91 


hac esse superos parte securos puta 


securus very much more definitely loses all 
idea of ‘freedom from care’ than in any of 
the 13 passages of the other plays in which 
I have noted its occurrence.? By 1. 92 the 
decline becomes a downfall. We borrow 
openly from H.F. 13 sgg. by quoting the 
cases of Phoebus (here styled Paean, a 
name unknown to the other plays), Bacchus, 
and Perseus as precedents for the transla- 
tion of a hero; at 95, 96 comes the extraor- 
dinary use of guotus to which I referred 
above.’ 


The strong contrast between the merits 
of the passage 28-46 on the one hand and 
those of 1-27 on the other, of 72—89* on the 
one hand and 47-71 or 92-96 on the other, 


2 Of course if we had ivbe in place of puta the 
case would be different. The fact that cwbes stands 
at the end of the previous line will doubtless check 
the enthusiasm of any one who wishes to emend 
accordingly. 

3 The rest of the prologue is, I believe, spurious. 
The plural ¢riwmphos (of a single victory) seems 
suspicious. I must take the opportunity of protest- 
ing against Rutgers’ acta which Richter admits to the 
text of 1]. 102. I believe we ought to read ora for 
the ava of the MSS. For templa tollens ora...spectat 


mare cp. V.F. 2. 9. attollit tondentes pabula Magnes| 
campus equos, aud Pha. 285 quacque nascentem uidet 
ora solem. 
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can, it seems to me, be explained in only 
one way. The work of a good writer (and 
I see no reason why he should not be the 
author of the other plays) has been con- 
taminated with that of a bad one. A rough 
draft left behind him by Seneca (in a much 
less complete condition than the Phoenissae, 
although, as we shall see, some of the 
choruses had been attempted) was supple- 
mented by a person of literary pretensions, 
whose work is sometimes original (in which 
case the style is bombastic and wearisome, 
the language often illiterate), sometimes 
simply a more or less skilful patchwork of 
tags from other plays. 

This theory explains, I think, the prob- 
lems which meet us. Take for example the 
duplicate passage of 63-78. Melzer’s ex- 
planation would doubtless be that we have 
here alternative compositions of Seneca’s. 
But could he, even in his first sketch, write 
such Latin as genus of 63, such nonsense as 
at ille of 70% How much more likely that 
his amplifier, to whom I shall henceforward 
apply the long-suffering name of editor, felt 
bound to expand the little which Seneca had 
left, and did so with the success which his 
method and his talents deserved. 

There is no knowing what liberties this 
worthy may have taken with his ‘ nucleus.’ 
Probably Seneca left many lines unfinished. 
Not only does one of the incomplete Phoe- 
nissae scenes end with such a line (319), 
but even the polished Troades admits one at 
the end of a speech (1103). I cannot help 
thinking that E has preserved some trace 
of the condition of the draft at 1.759 where 
it offers, in the midst of complete iambic 
lines, these two fragmentary ones : 


tumensque tacita 
quassat caput,! 


H.O. 
247 in uultus dolor processit omnis, 


251 nunc inardescunt genae : 
pallor ruborem pellit et formas dolor 
errat per omnes. 


253 queritur, implorat, gemit. 
’ p 5 


Secondly, its style is peculiar. Dolor in 
wultus processit seems a bold metaphor ; 
pectori paene intimo nihil est relictum is 
mere nonsense ; in 252 (cited above) nunc 


1 That A here gives us a single line twmensque 
tacita sequitur et quassat caput is a thing to be re- 
membered against it. 

2 This wt would be very awkward after the temporal 





A clear case of an interweaving of the two 
threads so closely that only the minutest 
care can enable us to unravel them is, I 
think, to be found in the nurse’s speech 
233 sqgg. The first seven lines of this seem 
to me thoroughly Senecan: the subject is 
the radiant beauty of Iole when Deianira 
first meets her. Deianira’s behaviour is next 
described : 


240 stetit furenti similis ac toruum intuens 
Herculea coniunx, feta ut Armenia 
iacens 
sub rupe tigris hoste conspecto exilit 
aut iussa thyrsum quatere conceptum 


ferens 
Maenas Lyaeum, dubia quo gressus 
ferat 
245 haesit parumper: tum per Herculeos 
lares 


attonita fertur. 


Now 1. 240 is a medley of /urenti similis in 
H.F. 1009 and torwum...intuens in Th. 706. 
This medley is quite out of place here. In 
H.F, the fwrens is in rapid motion, and so 
one would suppose here when she is com- 
pared to a tigress leaping from its lair. 
And yet 1. 240 says definitely stetit, and, as 
if it was feared we might miss the point, 
]. 245 repeats the verb with haesit parumper. 
The second simile, though very like M. 382 
sqq. (incerta qualis entheos gressus tulit | cum 
iam recepto maenas insanit deo) thoroughly 
suits its environment: tne dazed Bacchante 
and Deianira take time to realise what they 
are todo. If we omit ll. 240-242 and read 
ut for aut in 243, I believe we shall have 
what Seneea’s draft had.? Unfortunately 
there is no doubt that the rest of the speech 
is due to our editor. For, first, the Medea 
pervades it. 


M. 
446 totus in uultu est dolor. 


858 flagrant genae rubentes, pallor fugat 
ruborem, 
nullum uagante forma seruat diu 
colorem.® 
390 aestuat, queritur, gemit. 


is needed with pallor ruborem pellit ; 254, 


255 run thus: 


sonuere postes : ecce praecipiti gradu 
secreta mentis ore confuso exerit. 


ut of 237, but possible enough in a draft. 

3 The tigress simile of 241 sgq. may be due to this 
passage, which continues hue fert pedes et illuc, ut 
tigris orba natis, ete. 
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where the double ablatives and the use of 
exero with secreta in the sense of ‘betray’ 
are most objectionable. As an actual fact, 
if Seneca left the speech unfinished, the 
editor was bound to notify the arrival of 
Deianira on the stage. Sonwere postes may 
come from O. 911 where the words ‘ sed quid 
hoc? postes sonant’ introduce the entrance 
of a messenger. 

This closeness of intertexture makes me 
resign all hope of resolving the play into 
its two factors. The attempt would occupy 
many more pages of this journal than it 
deserves, and I for one am not sanguine 
enough to believe that every detail would 
receive general acceptance. I am however 
convinced that the double character of the 
style which the examination of the prologue 
has revealed can be traced at various points 
right through the rest of the play. To this 
task I turn next. py 

The long scene between Deianira and her 
nurse is very rich in Senecan passages. 
Among them I reckon ll. 278 sgq., where 
the appeal to Jove and the Sun (cp. H.F. 
592 sqqg., O. 249 sqq., Pha. 888-9, ete.) in 
I]. 290-1 and the thoughts Hercules tantum | 
fui coniunx timentis and uota cessere cap- 
tae: paelict felix fui (291, 292 sqq.) are 
characteristic enough. So with ll. 307 sqq.', 
where amidst much Senecan language is 
the brilliant pares eamus with which Deian- 
ira reproaches her cooling anger. At 1, 344 
begins a very good passage,” from which I 
select : 348 me nuptiali uictimam feriat die | 
infectus Iolen dum supra exanimem ruam, 
351 sqq. quid ipsa flammas pascis et uastum 
Soues | ultro dolorem? 357 illicita amantur : 
excidit quidquid licet, 361 ipsas misericors 
(sc. Hercules) forsan aerwmnas (sc. Ioles) 
amat, 365 nullamque amoris Hercules retinet 
notam.® LI, 380 sgq. are still better: see 





' In 1, 314 Richter’s wel is quite an unnecessary 
change. Deianira says, ‘Juno will be here to guide 
iny hands nec inuocata,’ ‘and (or ‘even’) without 
being summoned.’ This force of nec is common in 
the plays, and inuwocata is p. p., as in Pha, 428, 944. 

2 In ]. 344 the anaphora of the infinitive (ire, cre) 
seems objectionable and occurs nowhere else in the 
plays. I would read tiser ire ad wmbras Herculis 
nuptam, libet, comparing H.F, 1156 libet mewm widere 
uictorem, libet. In 1. 364 I think conecssa FAMULO 
est of y is necessary: concessa distinctly wants a 
dative. The application of the word to Telamon is 
an example of rhetorical exaggeration not unlike 
Pha. 94, where Theseus is called Pirithous’ miles: 
cp. too Ou. M. 7. 483, where Telamon is pars mi- 
litiae in reference to Hercules. 

% Leo has rightly pointed out that the repetition 
of nempe in this passage is natural enough. But the 
nempe of 1, 874 is peculiar and quite different from 
those in ll. 353, 363, 366, 369, which introduce the 
nurse’s answer to D.’s fears. As Heinsius’ conjecture 
NO, CLXV. VOL. XIX. 
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380-4, 385 sqq. nostra...forma | deperdit 
aliquid semper... | nec ila wetus est, 339 
materque (‘maternity’) multum rapuit ex 
illo mihi, 394 sqq. nihilque ab illa (sc. lole) 
casus... | nisi regna traxit,* 400 nuribus Argo- 
licis fui | mensura uoti, 406 alte illa cecidit 
quae uiro caret Hercule. Eyually genuine I 
think are ll. 444-464, where note especially 
how independent the witchcraft locus (452 
sqq.) is of the similar passages M. 707 sqq., 
754 sqq.° 

Twice, I think, we get a trace of the 
imperfect condition in which Seneca left 
the play. L. 307 runs: 


quid hoc? recedit animus et ponit minas 3 


Yet the lines immediately preceding breathe 
nothing but bitterness, culminating in the 
thought ‘the day that ends our wedlock 
ends your life’! Seneca is no Shakspere, to 
express by such abruptness the whirl of 
Deianira’s passion. How he would use such 
a line can be seen from Th. 324 where 
Atreus, after deciding not to involve his 
children in the horrible crime he is planning, 
suddenly turns and rails at his own attempt 
to be only half a villain—male agis: recedis 
anime? In H.O. too, no doubt, Seneca 
meant the words tv follow on signs of soft- 
ening on the queen’s part, but never com- 
pleted the corresponding portion of the 
speech. The other trace is at ]. 407 where 
‘Conciliat animos coniugum partus fere, ‘the 
birth of children often wins back for a mother 
the father’s love,’ is a direct answer to 
Deianira’s complaint that child-bearing has 
diminished her beauty. But betweeu the 
two intervene some sixteen lines of her 
speech. Probably Seneca, after writing the 
latter, jotted down a reply to part of it, as 
the germ of a specch for the purse. 

As for the editor’s hand, it appears on 
almost every page of the scene. At 314 
sqq. the nurse tries to frighten her mistress. 
‘ Even if you can escape man’s wrath, after 
killing Hercules, you will not escape his 
father’s bolts,’ she says, and continues 


(327) 


Nemeaeus hardly commends itself, and the year's 
stay with Omphale is not a very good example with 
which to console D., I must admit the possibility of 
interpolation bere: there is, moreover, distinct 
reminiscence of H.F. 471, and marcidus myrrha 
comam seems an extraordinary expression. 

+ L. 399 is presumably corrupt. 

5 For brevity’s sake I say nothing in this paragraph 
of shorter passages such as 428-432°, 569-5744, 

§ L]. 299-303 may be part of such a passage ; they 
certainly give an opportunity for a transition to a 
more lenient view of Hercules’ offence. But I do not 
believe the lines are Senecan. 

E 
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mortem quoque ipsam, quam putas tutam, 
time : 
dominatur illic patruus Alcidae tui. 


The idea comes (with verbal borrowing) 
from Pha. 149 sqq. (‘ You won’t be able to 
hide your guilt from Neptune, from the 
Sun, from Jupiter’). But it is ridiculous 
to picture Pluto as eager to avenge the 
death of his old enemy, the man whom Juno 
saw (H.F. 51) Dite domito spolia tactantem 
putri | fraterna, so that she goes on cur now 
uinctum et oppressum trahit | ipsum (Pluto- 
nem)? The words guam putas tutam have no 
basis in anything that precedes, for D. has 
not said a word about her own death. And 
how feeble it is for the nurse, after threaten- 
ing her with all the pains of earth, heaven, 
and hell, to say at 332 ‘moriere’/ At 434 
we read : 


Dei. quid stupes, segnis furor ? 

435 scelus occupandum est... 

436 Nut. perimes maritum? Det. paelicis 
certe meae... 

439 Nut. quis iste furor est? Der. quem 
meus coniunx docet. 


As commentary I quote: Pha. 719 anime, 
quid segnis stupes? A. 193 scelus occupan- 
dum est, H.F. 1263-4 Ampu. Lerimes paren- 
tem ?...genitore coram? Herc. cernere hunc 
docui nefas. I pointed out above the merit 
of the passage 452-464 : contrast therewith 
465 sqq., where the influence of the Medea 
passage at once makes itself felt (ep. esp. 
469 bruma messes uideat and M. 761 messem 
uidet hibernam Ceres) and the form depre- 
hensum (470) is a unique exception to 
Seneca’s practice of contracting the verb 
prehendere and its compounds.' There is a 
pretty sample of the editor’s work in ll. 480 
sqg. Deianira, about to make use of the 
drug, implores the nurse to preserve secrecy, 
assuring her that her plans ‘ non tela sunt, 
non arma, non ignis minax.’ The following 
dialogue ensues : 


480 Nut. praestare fateor posse me tacitam 
fidem 
si scelere careat: interim scelus 
est fides. 
Det. cireumspice agedum, ne quis ar- 
cana occupet... 
485 Nut. en locus ab omni tutus arbitrio 
caret. 


That the phrase ‘I confess’ ill applies to 
the statement ‘I can keep a secret if doing 
so involves no crime’ is perhaps a small 


' T find at least nine examples of this contraction. 





matter. The use of interim is, as men- 
tioned above,” striking, but possible enough. 
But 482 is a most instructive line. Scaliger 
suggested aucupet, no doubt rightly, but as 
far as L know neither he nor anyone else 
has noted that the whole line is due to 
Mostellaria 472-3 circumspicedum, numquis 
est | sermonem nostrum qui aucupet. I 
know of no parallel to this in the other 
plays. And, curiously enough, at 484 we 
have an example of that borrowing of a 
practically complete iambic from another 
play (Pha. 601) which, as we saw above,® 
distinguishes H.O. from the wholly Senecan 
plays. Ll. 563 sqq.4 again shew unintelli- 
gent borrowing. It is bad enough that the 
nurse is sent to fetch what Deianira would 
more naturally fetch from the secret spot in 
which it was hidden (486). It is still 
worse that what is fetched is not the 
drugged robe, but the drug—and the robe, 
so that the drugging apparently takes place 
‘coram populo.’° Worst of all are the 
words with which the nurse reenters : 


prolata uis est quaeque Palladia colu 

lassauit omnem texta (tela y) famularum 
manum. 

nune congeratur uirus. 


In M. 8483, whence the use of wis prob- 
ably comes, peractu uis est omnis may easily 
mean ‘the whole tale of my magic power is 
told.’ As however Valerius Flaccus cer- 
tainly uses wis in the sense of gdppaxov 
(see 7. 355, 450, 460) it is impossible to say 
that Seneca would not have done so. Even 
the use of colus in connection with weaving 
may be defended: nere is certainly used in 
similar context. But the verb congeratur 
only suits a case where several poisons 
are mixed, as is the case in the passage 
which, I have no doubt, our editor had in 
mind: M. 706 congerit in unum frugis in- 
JSaustae mala. The only way to make sense 
here would be to translate : ‘ Let the poison 
(and the robe) be put together,’ but this 
seems to me almost impossible. And the 
presence a little further on” of that stormy 


* 240. 

> P, 42, 

4 Of the long narrative 485 sqq. little, if any, is 
likely to come from Seneca, Ou. M. 12 has been 
freely used : ¢.g. the witch Mycale (525) comes thence. 
The prayer to Cupid (541 sqq.) may contain some 
genuine material (¢.g. 552-555): as a whole, it is 
hardly consistent with D.’s departure at ]. 580 to 
pray to Venus. 

5 Can anything else be meant by 1. 565 congeratur 
uirus et uestis bibat | Herculea pestein : precibus augebo 
malum % 

6 L, 574. Seeon p. 44, 














petrel, the use of iecur with the meaning of 
pectus, saves us from all need to strain our 
powers of interpretation ; ars cessit malis, 
as Seneca says of the tempest which befel 
the Greeks returning from Troy. 

Coming next to the chorus of 583-705 
we see at once that from 675 onward the 
theme medio tutissimus is handled in a way 
closely reminiscent of O. 892 sqg. The 
reference to Icarus comes in both passages : 
both borrow the weras aues of Ovid (Met. 
8. 195). This is in itself, as I pointed out 
on p. 42, contrary to Seneca’s habit. And 
a cursory examination of the two passages 
will I think illustrate very clearly the 
difference between Seneca and the editor ; 
ep. among other things O. 898 nomen eripuit 
freto with the nulli dedit (sc. Daedalus) 
nomina ponto...dedit (sc. Icarus) ignoto 
nomina ponto of H.O. 685, 690. This part 
of the ode too contains the unprecedented 
use of sonare referred to above,! as well as 
the very bold construction of 1. 677 dum 
petit unum praebere diem, where the object 
of petit (the subject of praebere) has to be 
evolved from patrio in the next line! I ac- 
cordingly reject ll. 675-699; it is note- 
worthy that no other chorus in Seneca 
reaches the length of 123 lines—only one, 
and that exceptional in other respects, ex- 
ceeding the century.” The rest of the ode 
is, for the most part, genuine Seneca: as 
characteristic [ cite 588 (Achelous) poneret 
undas, 589-599, 608 in tot populis uix una 
fides, 614-5 noctem quotiens summouet Eos | 
regem totiens credite nasci, 616 pauci reges, 
non regna colunt, 644-672. At 622 how- 
ever we are rudely startled by the applica- 
tion of the epithet gemmifer to Hister. A 
glance around shews that we have fallen 
into the snare of our editor, who, in confused 
remembrance of M. 724, 5 

Danuuius illas (sc. aluit), has per arentes 

plagas 

tepidis Hydaspes gemmifer currens aquis, 
improvises 

nec tamen omnis plaga gemmiferi 
623 sufficit Histri... 
627 nec si totus seruiat Hebrus 
ruraque diues iungat Hydaspes. 
How far his interpolation goes is difficult to 
say. The feeble anaphora auidis auidis 
1p, 41. 


2 The polymetric chorus beginning O. 403, which 
reaches a total of 111. The passage Tr. 67-163 (104 


lines) is dialogue between Hecuba and the chorus. 
The longer odes generally vary betweer 80 and 90 
lines. 

3 T agree with Richter and others that 673, 4 seem 
out of place here. 
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Natura parum est (631) is surely his, as well 
as non ut pi'esso womere SEMPER | NUMQUAM 
cesset curuus arator of 633, 4.4 Probably 
we give him his due by assigning him 
ll. 622-636. 


We come now to the consideration of the 
part of the play which even Leo rejects 
entirely. Certainly the scene between 
Hyllus and his mother starts badly enough. 
Not only do we find stumbling blocks (re- 
ferred to in the earlier part of this paper) 
at 745, 756, 760 (genus), 770, but ll. 751-4 
present a typical example of the editor’s 
method. In O. 858 the herdsman, describ- 
ing the plight of the babe whose life he 
spared, says : uulneri innatus tumor | puerile 
JSoeda corpus urebat lue, whereupon Oedipus 
says quid quaeris ultra ?—i.e. ‘no further 
inquiry is needed, the facts are manifest.’ 
The H.O. passage runs : 

Herculeos toros 
urit lwes° nescio qua: qui domuit feras 
ille ille uictor uincitur maeret dolet. 
quid quaeris ultra % 


The patchwork is obvious, and one notes 
the anaphora ile ile, which seems doubly 
weak after the relative clause. 

Yet it behoves us to use care. That 
1. 738 is a valuable remnant of the Senecan 
draft I have shewn above.® And contrast 
ll. 706-9 with Il. 710-14. The first 
passage is by no means free from ‘re- 
miniscences’ and contains an example of 
the fatal use of tecur to which I have 
more than once referred. But the other is 
excellent and may well be from Seneca. 
With the previous one it coheres only in 
the most superficial way. For whereas 
there the whole position is that Deianira 
has had a fright and is still terribly 
frightened (impulsis adhuc | stat terror 
animis et cor attonitum salit, etc.), the 
Senecan lines compare her condition to that 
of the sea after a storm: her mens adhuc 
uexatur EXCUSSO METU. It seems quite 
probable to me that Seneca meant the fear 
to be her fear of her rival: she has allayed 
this by sending off the robe, but still feels 
uneasy. But even if this be fanciful and 


4 The thought is rather striking. This man loves 
wealth—not because it enables him to give employ- 
ment to a number of deserving people, but solas 
optat opes. But one might add to the linguistic ob- 
jection the material one that there is no difference 
between this man and that of 621 (cupit hic gazis 
implere fame). 

> In O. lc. the Etruscan actually reads dues, 

¢ p, 48, 
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the fear in both cases refers to the crumbling 
of the wool in the sunlight, there is no 
question as to the discrepancy itself, and 
very little as to the authorship of the first 
passage. 

Here, however, I must not stop to claim 
for Seneca fragments so brief as this. At 
1, 775 we enter on a vigorous description of 
the sacrifice and the agony which suddenly 
comes on Hercules, The shortening of the 
first syllable of Cyclas in 803 may mean that 
the editor here interpolated a line or two: 
ou the other hand Seneca ventured on Sigéon 
(Tro. 932), réi (Th. 332), cui (Ag. 146, 
where the ‘i’ is actually elided) and may 
have ventured on Cyclas. Iam much more 
exercised by another matter—the somewhat 
numerous ‘reminiscences’ which the pass- 
age contains: 775 wertice immenso (H.F. 
1208'), 786 sordidum tabo (ib. 785), 788 
veste tum fulgens tua | cana reuinctus populo 
horrentem comam (cp. H.F. 467 fulsitque... 
veste...horrentes comae—likewise of Her- 
cules), 792 splendescat ignis (Th. 56), 800 
wasto....mugitu replet (Pha. 1171—in each 
case of a bull). Most of these are brief 
enough : perhaps the only one important in 
itself is 788 sqg. But it is certainly un- 
usual in Seneca to find so many within so 
small a compass. I can only say that in 
every instance the words thoroughly suit 
their new context, so that it seems likely 
we have here what I suggested at the out- 
set was possible enough: Seneca has re- 
peated himself in the draft to an extent he 
would hardly have admitted to the finished 
work. The quality of the passage lasts 
until 1, 808 when it receives an effective foil 
in an insertion by the editor. Hercules 
has suddenly burst into groans: without a 
word to tell us* that his agony was 
evidently due to the robe he wore, we find 
him suddenly turning on Lichas. The 
borrowing at once begins to take its usual 
slavish and tasteless form: 1. 811 repeats 
the thought of H.F. 1023 (1. 808 has already 
recalled H.F. 1022), 1. 815°=A. 528* (ecce 
alia clades). Obscurity and straining of 
expression resume their revels, Most im- 
portant of all, these lines (808-822) ob- 
viously disturb the narrative. Accept them, 
and Hercules after hurling Lichas into the 
sea says abruptly enough, at |. 823, ‘re- 

' And elsewhere, so that it is hardly a case of 
* reminiscence’ such as we are investigating. In the 
same way the fact that in 784 wotiwwm pecus =A. 806 
pecore wotiuo seems to me of no importance. 

* In the Trachiniae 767 sqq. mpoomtiacero mrev- 
paiow aprixoAAos... xirav fulfil this office. In 
H.O. the dress has not been mentioned since 788 
(and then only quite casually). 
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sistite...non furor mentem abstulit. Omit 
them, and this follows most naturally on 
806 sgq.: vulgus antiquum putat | rabiem 
redisse : tum fugam famuli petunt. The rest 
of the speech is, I think, genuine : note such 
turns as 825 via pestem indicat | et saevit, 
828 hoc solum Herculem | non posse vidi, 
832 nec causa...patet | sed causa tamen est, 
838 o sortem acerbam: fuimus Alcidue 
pares.® 

Deianira’s speech (842 sqq.), though not 
free from reminiscences, I claim also for 
Seneca: witness 843 natum. reposcit 
Luppiter, Iuno aemulum, 844 quod potes, 
redde exhibe,* 854 perdidi in solo Hercule | et 
ipsa (like Phaethon) populos, 869 huic decet 
Servo immori,® 883 aemuli, Iuno, tui | mortem 
occupaut. One part of it certainly craves 
medicine, for the application of which it is 
necessary to quote at some length : 


858 a me petatur (sc. mors) : occupa ferrum 


ocius. 
cur deinde ferrum?..... . 
861 haec haec renatum prima quae poscit 
diem 
Oeta eligatur: corpus hinc mitti 
placet ; 


abrupta cautes scindat et partem mei 
ferat omne saxum: pendeant laccrae 
manus 
865 totumque rubeat asperi montis latus. 
leuis una mors est. leuis: at extendi 
potest. 


Leo objects to the use of deinde in 859. I 
am much more offended by the isolation of 
866, which not only comes in abruptly, but 
is followed by no explanation of the way in 
which D. proposes extendere mortem. I 
would transpose it to precede 861: by 
falling down the precipice she will be torn 
in pieces, each part as it were dying 
separately. In the light of this 1 can now 
understand Contr. 1. 3.3 (see C.R. 1904, 
p. 221), where a precipitous cliff is chosen 
for the place of punishment wét saepius 
deiciantur.6 The dialogue (889 sqq.) is 

3 Fond as Seneca is of violent contrasts I can 
hardly believe he wrote 1. 840 Austerque lenis pondus 
Herculeum rapit. 

+ For the asyndeton cp. Tr. 967 lacture, gaude, 
M. 449 discedo exeo, O. 1053 fugio exco. 

5 Leo’s objections to the allusion to Hercules’ 
sword (p. 52) seem to me answered by Melzer, p. 29. 
It is true we do not hear much of that weapon, but 
the MSS. give it in H.F. 1229, and Seneca was 
thinking of Dido and Aeneas more than of Hercules 
and Deianira. 

6 Ll. 859-60, with the objectionable deinde, inuy 
be the editor’s addition, to give the transition from 
858 to 861 (rendered necessary when once 866 had 
got displaced), There may be other work of his in 
the neighbourhood : I]. 885-888 are weak. 


























thoroughly Senecan.! But from 1. 910 
onwards the editor’s hand is clearly visible : 
one need only select for criticism the extra- 
ordinary feebleness of 911, 2 si nowt 
Herculem (=H.F. 642) aderit cruenti 
FORSITAN victor mali, and the inaccuracy of 
918 Exisit hydram.2 Pha. 246 sqg. have 
inspired ll. 925 sqq.,5 1229 sqq. of the same 
play have produced I]. 942 sqgg. In 949-963 
(possibly more) I believe we return to 
Sen ca: 951 seu mater nocens | sew dira 
soror es (to Medea), 961 in me suas agnoscat 
...manus, 962 coniugum turba, 963 sed et 
lla fugiet, and the indicative in the de- 
liberative question at 971.4 There is, how- 
ever, a serious difficulty in 1, 954: 


nunc ueram tui 
agnosce prolem. 


We have seen above® that this use of the 
personal pronoun is characteristic of the 
editor. Possibly Seneca wrote wleri tui: 
proles fulminis of M. 84 is much bolder. 
Of the rest of the scene I can only say that 
ll. 1000 sqg. seem to contain a thoroughly 
Senecan situation. Deianira has begged 
for death at her son’s hands ©: suddenly the 
vision of the Furies bursts upon her and she 
cries sce/us remitto—‘ I can excuse you from 
matricide: the Furies will give me all I 
need.’ Very possibly Seneca meant her to 
stab herself at 1. 1006 (poenas poscis 
Alcidae ? dabo.) ; at any rate this would be 
quite after his manner: see O. 1038 sqq., 
M. 970 sqg. If so, the duplicate passage 
that follows is probably due to the editor— 
as the Jast six lines and a half most cer- 
tainly are. 

From this point onward I can be brief. 
Amidst all the rubbish that certainly pre- 
dominates in the latter half of the play 
seven considerable passages stand out in 
marked contrast to their surroundings. To 
them I confine my attention, regardless on 
the one hand of occasional flashes in the 
gloom (eg. at ll. 1346 and 1376), on the 
other ignoring the editorial work * except in 


' Especially 891, 894, 896, 897. 

2 This may be due to confused recollection of H.F. 
221 sqq. guttura elidens (of the snakes at his cradle)| 
prolusit hydrae or to Ovid's elisos hydros (H. 9. 85), 
which of course refers to the cradle-snakes. We 
have seen the editor using Ovid’s work above. 

3 In 1. 919 obrutus artus weneno read oblitus. 

4 For which cp. H.F. 964; Tr. 642, 686; Pho. 
220, 450, 497. 

5 Pp. 44. 

6 L]. 984-6 then may he quite genuine. 

7 | eannot refrain from calling attention to some 
points hitherto ignored: the miserable line quod 
nulla fera est, nullusque gigans (1215), the use of 
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so far as the contrast between the two 
styles is of assistance in deciding the 
question of genuineness. 

(1) 11008-1127. The rest of this chorus 
is so full of absurdity, commonplace, and 
reminiscence that the best way of testing 
my view is to compare it with the portion I 
have selected. 

(2) 1249-1268". Note 1258 omne es 
malum nullumque, 1261 palam timere (both 
phrases addressed by Hercules to the 
mysterious agony that is attacking him), 
1264 o malum simile Hereuli (with which 
cp. O. 925 secum ipse...grande nescio quid 
parat | suisque fatis simile). 

(3) The dialogue 1352 sgg. Very charac- 
teristic is the indignant or surprised et (kai 
mas ; etc. in Greek tragedy) of 1. 1355: ep. 
Tr. 429, 598; Pho. 243; M. 525; Pha. 
673 ; O. 954; A, 292; Th. 196, 1075. 

(4) 1564-1592. Here,as in (1),the Senecan 
chorus is imbedded in the editor’s trash. 
L. 1518 is a medley of O. 250 and Pha. 678 
(o...mundi decus; radiate Titan); in 1524 
quatiuntur is a meaningless reproduction of 
the sound of patiuntur in the previous line ; 
1, 1531 runs quando, pro Titan, ubi, quo sub 
axe (!); the monosyllabic ending of the 
Sapphic in 1543 is paralleled only ® by /icet 
sit in Tro. 1018 (a much less objectionable 
case, as the two words cohere so closely) ; in 
general, the thought, though fairly free from 
reminiscence, is very ‘thin.’ At the other 
end occurs the impossible use of tulit 
referred to on p. 44. ‘Turning to the lines 
I regard as genuine, we at once note in the - 
passage beginning loca quae sereni | deprimes 
eaeli resemblance to the thought of Verg. 
G. 1. 24 sgq., Luc. 1.52 sqqg. The idea of 
the hero’s proving a burden to the sky, 
which is not in Vergil, is common to Lucan 
and this passage. I think Seneca was 
more likely to affect Lucan than Lucan the 
editor, who shews no other signs of the 
nephew’s influence. Another point that is 
Senecan is involved in the dvw zorapév of 
ll. 1582 sgq.: here, along with stock 
examples, appears an unusual one (‘ the salt 
sea shall become fresh’), and this is the care 
with the other passages H.F. 374 sgq., 


elidere in 1270 (tot elisit mala) in the general sense 
of domare, the imitation of H.F. in ll. 1294, 1308, 
1813-4, 1351, the use of guamguam in 1506 (quin 
ipse, quamquam Luppiter, credi meus | pater esse 
gaudet. In general, one need only refer to Leo’s 
criticisms and the points noted in the earlier part of 
this paper. 


8 Possibly the Senecan work begins at 1092. But 


the text of the passage there is too uncertain to build 


upon. 
® Leo, p. 60. 
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M. 401 sgg., Pha. 568 sqqg., Th. 476, sqq.! 
The use of non with the optative (1589) is 
also Senecan; see H.F. 936; Pha. 946; 
O. 258, Th. 48, 185. The only difficulty 
presented by the passage is the transitive 
use of gutescere (in the sense of tacere) in 
1.1586. I know nothing like it in the other 
plays, and must admit the possibility of 
editorial interference here. 

(5) 1619-1641 and (6) 1693-1707". I 
put these together because all the rest of 
the description of the scene at the funera! 
is full of our editor’s characteristic faults : 
e.g. we read at 1. 1644 quis illwm credat ad 
jflammas rapi? The meaning is of course 
that his face was so joyful that none could 
imagine him at death’s door, but the simile 
of a moaning lion which immediately 
precedes is a very bad introduction to the 
thought. And again in ll. 1679-1681 
occur four clauses, three of which come 
alwost verbally from the other plays. 

(7) 1863-1898 (at least).2 A passage 
similar to (1) and (4) above, and like them 
choral. Here, however, Seneca precedes 
the editor : see 1867 ipsa quiddam plus luce 
perit, 1880 the allusive /unus plangite uerum 
(addressed to Cretans), 1884 nondum Phoebe 
nascente genus (of Arcadia), 1897 non 
stabulis nascitur infans (as it did in the 
time of Thracian Diomedes). The only 
objection taken to the passage is the fact 
that in |. 1883, an anapaest follows a dacty] : 
the same however occurs, as Leo observes, 
in H.F. 1064. In case some may object to 
caerula Crete of 1. 1874 I quote from a 
recent article in the Archiv* dealing with 


1 The only passage where no novelty is introduced 
is Pho. 84 sgg., which however is very brief. 

2 I think ll. 1849 sgg. quite Senecan. Leo himself 
(p. 66) notes, in answer to Richter’s criticisms (p. 25), 
that aliqua is ‘ualde ex Senecae more’ (Melzer well 
compares Pho. 249): so is grex in 1850 (cp. H.F. 
507, 1149, Tr. 32, 959, A. 701), and 1852 sqq. matribus 
miseris adhuc | exemplar ingens derat seems to me to 
have a thoroughly Senecan ring. 

31905. 1. p. 81. 


this adjective: ‘So diirfen wie uns also gar 
nicht wundern wenn selbst die Insel Creta 
als dominatrix wasti freti (Pha. 85) Sen. 
H.O. 1874 das Attribut caerula bekommt.’ 
Caeruleis equis of H.F. 132 is much harder, 
The other half of the chorus is not Seneca’s: 
observe the ineptness of mundi turba citati 
in 1, 1903 (in A. 827 the epithet concitatus 
is applied with full force), mundum . 
caelumque tulit of 1906, the phrase wector 
Olympi (=Atlas) of 1907, the absurd 
anaphora of nempe* in 1911-2. The exact 
line of demarcation between the two sections 
is doubtful: it must be either at 1898 or 
1900. 

Here then we say farewell to Seneca. It 
seems, at least, to me impossible to ascribe 
any of what follows to his pen, There is 
not, it is true, much ‘reminiscence’ here,® 
but matter and style are intolerably weak. 
The question as to when the editor did his 
work I do not feel qualified to attack. 
Some indeed may think that too much time 
and space have already been devoted to the 
question of* the genuineness of a Senecan 
play. The present age, with a literature 
that shares several weaknesses with silver 
Latin, has little sympathy with the writers 
of that style. Ovid, to whom Spenser owes 
much, is nowadays labelled a mere trifler ; 
Valerius, a real poet, is classed with, even 
below, the pointed but wearisome Lucan. 
When we come to Senecan plays, the 
tendency to say that nothing is too bad to 
stand there seems almost irresistible to a 
certain class of critics. It is therefore 
desirable that those who are interested in 
the literary work of the first century after 
Christ should satisfy themselves that the 
inferior metal which they affect is at any 
rate pure. 

Wa tter C, SuMMERS. 


* Which he never uses elsewhere in chorus. 
® This feature is, in fact, much less noticeable in 
the latter half of the play. 


THE AMBROSIAN MS, OF PRUDENTIUS. 


To have a decided prejudice in favour of 
® manuscript solely on the score of antiquity 
has long been proved a false principle; but 
to entertain a prejudice against a manu- 
script on that score and no other, is a 
peculiarity that I think one may fairly say 
is reserved to editors of Prudentius. I 





have several times treated in this journal 
of their neglect of the old Paris MS. ; and 
now I would speak for its brother, at 
Milan, In the Ambrosian library is a MS. 
of Prudentius (D. 36. Sup.) in an uncial 
hand of the seventh or eighth century 
coming from Bobbio, 
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With the solitary exception of Heinsius 
none of the editors has condescended to 
look at the MS.: even the careful Dressel, 
who raked over Italy for almost every 
fifteenth or sixteenth century fragment, is 
content to reproduce Heinsius’ few and 
often incorrect statements about it. His 
desription of it for instance is quite mis- 
leading: ‘codex Ambrosianus antiquissimus 
Cath. et Perist. aliquot tantum hymnos 
praebebat’ he says. One imagines a 
miserable ill used and illegible fragment ; 


OLD HAND. 


ff. 1-8 Cath. vii, 149-ix. 93. 

ff. 22-29 Cath. xii. 113 to the end. Per. 
x, 1-205. 

ff. 35-74 Per.x. 454-1140, i., ii, iii. 1-112. 

ff. 80-135 Per. v. 343-575, iv., xiv., vi., vii., 
ix., Ap. i. up to 847. 

ff. 147-178 Ham. 806-967 : Psych. to 667. 


ff. 183-206 Psych. 843-915 ; Symm. i. to | 


336, 561-657, ii. to 84. 


In the present number of the Journal of 
Philology I have endeavoured to prove that 
the later MSS. of Prudentius fall into two 
main groups, a French and English group 
and a German group, of which the German 
group is distinguished by the transposition 
of the Peristephanon from its correct position 
and placed at the end of the volume of poems 
immediately after the Cathemerinon ; and 
by severing the last two hymns of the 
Cathemerinon from the rest of the book and 
placing them after the JPeristephanon. 
The first of these changes undoubtedly 
occurs in Amr, but by a kind of mistake, 
for at the end of Cath. xii is written 
‘Finit Cathemerinon. Incipit Apotheosis,’ 
though what immediately follows is Per. x 
and the rest of the Peristephanon. Now 
this placing of the hymn to Romanus before 
the rest of the Peristephanon is one of the 
special characteristics of the other, the 
French and English class ; and it is with 
the French class that the order—or rather 
disorder—of the rest of the Peristephanon 
agrees. There is one unfortunate excep- 
tion to that statement and with it is bound 
up the question whether the last two hymns 
of the Cath. were separated from their 
fellows or not. Per. xi, xii, xiii cannot 
have stood where they do in the French 
MSS., after Per. ix, because in Ambr. that 
hymn is followed by the Apotheosis ; but 
it seems such an unjustifiable proceeding 
to insert them, and them alone, between 
Cath, x and xi that I surmise that origin- 
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and it is with feelings of very mixed 
pleasure, when the thermometer stands at 
98 and a thunderstorm is raging round and 
in one’s head, that one finds that there still 
remain 21 eight-page quires of the old 
writing, and that most of the gaps have 
been filled by a hand of the eleventh 
century. As the evidence of order is 
important in grouping the MSS. _ of 
Prudentius, I proceed to give a list of the 
contents of the MS. 


LATER HAND. 


ff. 9-21 Cath. ix. 94- end of x. Jer. xi., 
xiii., xii. The verses of Constantina and 
Damasus on Agnes. Cath. xi., xii. 112. 

ff. 30-34 Perist. x. 206-453. 

ff. 75-79 Per. iii. 1138-215, v. 1-342. 

ff. 135-142 Ap. 848-1084, Ham. to 135, 


581-805. 
ff. 179-182 Psych. 668-892. 
ff. 207-314 Symm. ii. 85-520. 


ally that gap was filled merely by the 
missing parts of the Cath, and those 
three hymns of the er. were either 
omitted or occurred in the other gap 
between Jer, iii and v. 

However that may have been, Amb. is 
in order an interesting connecting link 
between the two different classes; but in 
its readings it belongs distinctly to the 
better class (e.g. 2s. 177 uirtus et; 414 
foedatur ; the omission of the verses inserted 
in the German MSS. after Ham. 858; the 
reading ‘caede stupenda’ Cath. ix. 85). 
Indeed, though in view of such instances as 
Cath. ix. 58-60 and Ps. Praef. 63 it may 
be impossible to rely exclusively on Put. 
and Aimbr., still for such part of the poems 
as they contain they should form the base 
of any future edition. 

I may perhaps notice here one form of 
corruption which is especially frequent in 
the MS.: the omission or addition of m or 
m, possibly due to the use of the stroke to 
represent those letters (eg. Ap. 308 face- 
rent, 314 patrem, 400 audiant, 433 plagam, 
462 reuicta, 529 matrems, 623 separant, 
774 pleue): the confusion of 6 and w as in 
the last example is also common. 

In the collation which follows I omit 
variations of spelling, and other un- 
important variants, and also the readings 
given in Dressel’s apparatus except when 
they are mistakes. In that case I have 
given the correct reading adding a star. 
For convenience sake I have separated the 
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readings of the old hand from those of the 
later hand which has filled up the missing 
parts; and where the variants are also 
found in the Paris MS. I have placed ‘ Put’ 
in brackets after them. 


Cath. vii. 151 pullati (Put. and practically all 
MSS.). 169 hauriat (Put.). 165 derogat (al. m. 
suprascr. Yne). *205 pectoris is a correction by a 
later hand from ‘corporis.’ The ‘u’ of rubiginem is 
altered to ‘o’ and the ‘iu’ appears to be over an erasure, 
but, I think, by the first hand. viii. 31 cernat (corr. 
al. m.). 57 esequentum (corr. in ‘obs’). (*64 ine- 
ruans.) (*71 cibumue.) ” temptas. ix. 5 corda 


8 

(corr. in -e al. m.). 10 *corefusu. 18 *quam. pro- 
fundo (corr. in -a al. m.). 27 praemissus (ae corr. 
in 0). 58-60 The order is 60, 59, 58 (Put.). ‘et’ 
is altered to ‘fit’ by a later hand. 59 referta (Put.). 
60 ferte qualis ter quaternis (Put.). 72 dissolubilis 
(Put.). 74 reuulso (?) (corr. in recluso). 90 sibila 
(Put.). xii. 133 quo (Put.). 184 pinxerint (Put.). 
195 durum (corr. in di-). 

Ap. 1st Pracf,12inom. 2nd Praef. 30 concitarum. 
47 fertiles (Put.). 53 dent. 55 messe, Ap. 26 uera, 
27 ni(Put.). 90 ratio uia (Put.). 97 quem. 117 mu- 
nere. 137 subtrahite accensi frigescit. 160 om. (Put.). 
181 existet. 186 et quis. 201 quod somniat. 202 exit. 

acet 
209 numen (mut. in no- al. m.). 226 summumediae. 
230 fi/t. 232 sursum (Put.). 248 and 249 are 
transposed, and 248 reads ‘ siue supernatus fuerit sibi 
ipse repente’ (Put.). 254 om. ut (Put.). quo. 260 
sensus (Put.). 265 qui (Put.). 269 generauerit 
unus. 284 fit nobis. 295 percurrere scrinia. 308 fa- 
cerent. 310 condimus. 322 possint (Pwt.). 329 cae- 
cadefert. 337 lege. 360 procellis (Put.). 395 
fraglans. 398 multae. 400 audiaut. 408 auctor. 
419 quid sis. 425 roseos et qui (Put.). 486 deus 
deus (Put.). 439 regit (Put.). 454 orbi (Put.). 
464 reserarat (Put.). 472 perferre. 484 frustra. 


a 
487 om. (add. al. m.). 523 arte (Put.). 530 materne 
ex. 573 et om. 577 fore nuntiat (Put.). 673 que 
(quae Put.). 676 reddit. 700 stupefacta—auctorem 
om. 702 purgamen (Put.). 722 quiom. 729 paruo 
de. 774 an. resoluef. 791 ipsa (Put.). 793 uerus 
uerus deus ille (Put.). 794 esse. 797 diest. 834 
distans (?). 


8 
Ham. 818 nequiquam (Put.). 868 quoj. 908 den- 
seta (densetur Put.). 916 tristes et (Put.). 936 
ueniam. 947 minaci (a/. m. ex -ci?). Ps. Praef. 1 
om. add. al. m. 60 parente natus alto et ineffa'ili 
(Put.). 68 impleuit. Ls. 36 exultant. 56 famulas- 
t 


que. 67 figurant. 104 contempta. 111 erizidis. 
n ce 
137 ef. 165 segurus. 177 et (nam svpra al. m.). 


u ue u 
216 o (Put.). 220 yobis. 263 morsa. 269 at. 272 ac 
sub is written over an erasure and 273 added in the 
margin by another hand. 275 perspicit. 290 et om. 
: 


a 
293 funali. 298 possent. 324 neruoyi (neruum Puit.). 
f 


338 quem (corr. al. m.). 407 effata. 413 nequiquam 
(Put.). 429 dulcibus (corr. in lux- al. m.). 449 flam- 
™m Vv 

deobom. 492 peculator (Put.). s. add. al. im. 498 
sacerdotealumini (corr. al. m.). 500 olamea flatu 
(classica supr. al. m.). 510 ingemuit. 515 formauit 
(corr. in durauit al. m.). 558 ueste (Put.). 570 in- 
certus, 578 se om. 591 ligant (ba supra al. m.). 
615 nec, 623 addubitas (corr. in. at- al, m.). 630 
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scaelus embaestae (corr. al. m.). 685 gradum (corr, 
al. m.). 642 arce (mut. in arcem al. m.). 649 est 
(corr. al. m.). 894 ac. 906 om. add. al. m. 910 
omnes (Put.). 
Symm. i. Praef. 9 pertulerat. 17 focos trudant. 
37 discutit. 74 spes. 79 subsistit. 23 quis. 43 qui. 
a 


47 ut exul. 61 criminiamota. 62 at. blandosque 


8 
mirros (corr. al. m.). 66 firmarant. 74 aYtus. 117 
tactataeferuit. 151 parumque. 165 iaiotant (abie- 
al. m. supra). 168 isdi¢irn (subcumbit al. m. supra). 
169 ne terrester est ne deam. 179 obiceret (audire 
supra al, m.). 190 quod urbe. 196 seruauit ter- 
ror. 205 habitu. 209 inpressit. 223 fiant is written 
over senatu by another hand, probantur. 230 uiro. 
233 dus. 256 et geniale parantur. 266 creata. 
282 regione iacentes. 289 triumfis. 318 breuiorem. 
561 graecos. 584 genitorisolsos. 585 magnis lateram 
adcurrit. 610 quam uocant. 614 om. add. al. m. 
638 si...temptet (cum...temptat supra al.m.). 649 
partam (altered by a later hand to patriam). 

Symm. ii. Praef. 48 fidentem merito. 51 planus. 
9 eductos...calentes. 18 sacratum. 14 ecquis. 35 cui- 
que dextra est. 40 nomen. 47 uolunt (malum ai. 
m, supra). 48 conualuit...trina (docta al. m. supra). 
69 ueterem. 73 suus (corr. al. m.). 84 ecquis. 

Per. i. 3 scriptata. 22 dura (Put.). 25 decorum 
est hoc (Put. 2). 27 morte. 69 nobis (corr. al. m.). 
76 nec, 97 domantur. 98 ritu. 119 perstrepat. 
After 120 an uncial hand supplies in the margin a 
verse ‘quo beatae trinitatis concinatur gloria.’ ii. 4 
triumfas (Put.). 44 dispensas, 86 praestrigiis. 106 qua 
(Put.). 134 spem (Put.). 160 primus (al. m. ex 
promus). 193 turbidis (Put.). 213 effectus, 222 luces. 
250 sitique. 285 nihil. 287 ut. 328 retudit (Put.). 
333 sed iam. 437 confoederantur (Put.). 489 man- 
suescit (Put.). (*463 Ambr. does not read creditus 
as Dressel says.) 483 et stabunt. 487 euolens. 514 
orare in puluinar numae. 521 doma. 545 quia. 
579 martyras (Put.). iii. 12 tres. 21 flere (Put.) 
changed to flore. iv. 17 promit. 25 inligataest 
(changed to -tae est). 88 numero. 103 ujnctus. 134 
negarit (Put.). 146 *heperco (chanyed from lup- by 
a later hand). 151 iuliam (Puf.). 153 pangat (Put.) 
changed to -dat. 157 *euuoti. 167 uitiosa (Put. ). 
v. 890 nec. 392 figat. 394 ad. 464 aspectum. 
484 interterit. 520 *subter. 574 sit. vi. 8 superbum. 
24 ne. 46 patrem osatum (cor7. al. m.). 55 re- 
signarat. 78 nec. 79 resoluat. 126 *quos foro. 
vii, 20 uuida. 42 mitiferis. 78 hebet. 82 quid. 


Tr 

x. 22 luculente (r. al. m.). 54 pauentum. 59 est 
(om. add. al. m.), 116 *tundatur (changed to tend- 
by a later hand. 144 ingentia (uel insignia supra 
al. m.). 178 deas deosque. 180 et. 196 cybaebis. 
204 uictus. 480 ruit (corr. in -at). 483 saeuitia. 
495 artisis. 508 fetit. 578 resistet. 597 minore. 
688 spectem. 692 quantulus. 713 impiorum. 725 
celere. 768 parata nobis gloriae. 784 grata (changed 
to data). 789 munere est. 840 ego. *879 uelut. 
881 laterna. (*896 quidam xot quondam as Dressel 
says.) 912 praefectus ergo ratus. 972 seu retunsis 
tactibus. 1012 conseerandus. 1025 blattealis. 1076 
accepit fragitidas. 1080 sic om. 1117 uligo. xiv. 6 
fideli ac. 20 offerebat. 59 tunc. 63 ascensus. 79 
Christo. 89 subiectu. 110 malorum taetrius omnium 
est. 112 ac. 


A glance at the variants just given is 
sufficient to show that there is a much greater 
agreement between the two oldest MSS. of 
Prudentius than one could gather from 
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Heinsius’ few readings, and if space did not 
prevent me from giving spelling-variants 
the same impression would be still more 
strongly enforced. Suffice it to say that 
most of the statements made in my article 
on the spelling of Put. apply too to Ambr. 

From whatever source the later hand, 
which has filled up the gaps, derived its 
text, it is by no means a contemptible 
authority. In proof of that it is sufficient 
to note that the lines inserted in the worse 
class of MSs. after Ap. 937, Ham. Praef. 48, 
Ham. 69, Symm. i. 367, ii. 143 do not occur. 
I did not completely collate this latter part 
of the MS., but examined a number of read- 
ings, of which I will give a few to illustrate 
its worth. 
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Cath. ix. 102 ac. x. 8 foll. spiritus simul et caro 
seruit: and then as Dressel’s i. 60 arcet. (154 ut 
est eleazar.) 157 atrae. xi. 111 perpetem. xii. 67 
puero cui. Ap. 895 aggenitus, 923 dicitur inloto. 
Ham. Praef. 46 duorum. 62 cadet. 95 non sint. 
107 deos. 786 agresti aburitur, Ps. 727 in com- 
mune bonis tranquillae plebis ad unum Sensibus in 
tuta ualli statione locatis Extruitur (as Put.). 752 
hoc habet. 781 cuncta. 873 uiribus//artae. Sym. 
1. (497 prodigia et laruas.) Symm. 11. 143 ignauiam 
trahere istam, underlined, and robur eneruatum ete. 
written above. 326-8 ceu quadrupes egit. Mox 
tenerum ete. 474 per ampluin sub hoste Ingenium. 
Per. v. 169 hune lacesse. x. 222 conantem. 228 
spadonem. 253 promiscue. 333 pecuda. 399 hic. 
xi. 9 minuta. 65 excide. 87 hypolitus fiat ergo 
agitet lllerrore. 161 decurrunt celsis. 162 iaceant. 
xiii, 32 iustitia. 54 utrumque. 68 titubetque. 
86 venit. 90 docmatis atque loci iussus genus edere 
christianus inquit Seruo, 96 abire. 


E. O. Winstept. 





NOTES ON ROMAN BRITAIN. 


(See C.R. XVIIT., Pp. 398 sq., 458 8qq.) 


Mr. M°Etperry’s ‘Notes on Roman 
Britain’ in the time of Domitian are in- 
teresting and suggestive, and form a pleasant 
change from the general style of many 
English writers on the subject. But I do 
not think they can all be taken as they 
stand :— 

(1) The establishment of a colonia at Lin- 
dum (Lincoln).—It is probable enough on 
general grounds that this occurred in the 
latter part of the first century or very soon 
afterwards. But the serum coloniae of 
Tacitus (Agr. 32) is just as rhetorical a 
plural as the aegra municipia of the same 
sentence, which can only refer to the one 
known municipium of Britain, Verulam. 
The Mainz inseription of M. Minicius M. fil. 
Quir. Lindo Martialis (or Marcellinus), tri- 
bune or primipilus of the 22nd legion Primi- 
genia, gives no better proof. I have always 
hoped that Minicius might turn out British- 
born, But, on our present evidence, the 
chances are dead against it. It is not merely 
(as Mr. McElderry states in his postscript) 
that parallels can be quoted for eastern-born 
officers. It is that in the time of Septimius 
Severus (to which Minicius pretty certainly 
belongs) the Mainz inscriptions suggest that 
the bulk of the officers in this legion (as not 
improbably in others) were Orientals : ‘ wie 
es scheint, lauter Asiaten,’ says one epi- 
graphist. Earlier, the primipili and tribuni 
on the Rhine were generally Italian born, 
according to Prof. v. Domaszewski, and 





Lincoln on either score is excluded. Nor is 
Lindus in Rhodes so unlikely. Men of the 
Quirine tribe occur there, though the tribe 
has of course no necessary connexion with 
the place, and I see no sort of reason why 
an officer should not have hailed from it 
about 200 a.p. as easily as from other at- 
tested Eastern sites. 

(2) Legio II adiutrix in Scotland.—- 
Personally, I believe the Camelon altar 
cited by Mr. McElderry to be a forgery. 
But it should be observed that, even if 
genuine, it cannot normally refer to this 
legion. The text is certain: the letters and 
stops plain, and the emendation of A | DIE 
into a | D.P.F. (easy enough in a MS.) will 
not do on a stone. If genuine, the altar 
refers to the Legio II A(ugusta). If forged, 
it may of course refer to anything. 

(3) Withdrawal of troops about a.p. 76.— 
I do not think that the Baalbek inscription 
proves all that Mr. McElderry wants. It 
does not say that Velius Rufus led his 
vexillationes of eight (or nine) legions to 
Mauretania. Nor is such a view at all 
likely, though it has Mommsen’s authority. 
The British legions were never employed for 
special service in Africa, and the Rhenish 
legions only in later times. Moreover, we 
have no record of trouble in Africa under 
Vespasian—though we have under Domitian. 
It seems preferable to connect the vexilla- 
tiones of Velius with the legionary tiles of 
Mirebeau, seventeen miles N.E. of Dijon, 
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These tiles were found along with other 
tiles dating from about a.p. 88 and (though 
the site has not been properly explored) may 
be reasonably taken to be more or less coeval 
with them. The troops named on them 
belong to Upper Germany and Britain, and, 
while they do not suit the events of 70 (with 
which they are often connected), agree closely 
with the command of Velius. It is there- 
fore probable, as Ritterling has suggested, 
that the tiles of Mirebeau and the operations 
of Velius were both connected with Do- 
mitian’s wars against the Chatti in 83 and 
the following years. Velius afterwards, when 
stationed at Carthage, was sent to help in 
Mauretania. 

The Batavian cohorts.—Here I am more 
inclined to agree with Mr. McElderry, and 
in one point perhaps to go further. If the 
last letters of COH.1IX.BA EQ.MIL EX P.B. 
on the Weissenburg altar be explained as 
ex provincia Britannia, a very unusual 
description emerges. It is not common 
thus to ‘specify the garrison-province.’ 
But it might be justified if the cohort were 
fresh from Britain, only temporarily and 
perhaps accidentally at Weissenburg and 
still, in some sense, on the British army 
list. The draft of the Batavian cohorts to 
Germany is intelligible enough. These 
cohorts were originally connected with the 
Legio XIV Gemina and were withdrawn 
from the island with it and ‘probably dis- 
banded. ‘The legion was replaced after a.p. 





70 by the Legio II adiutrix ; the original 
cohorts were equally replaced by other 
Batavian cohorts, and the two are connected 
like their predecessors. When the Legio 
II adiutrix goes to the continent, perhaps 
in 85 or 86, they go too. In this case the 
Weissenburg inscription may belong to that 
date, which it otherwise suits well enough. 
But whether the Carlisle fragment named 
the ninth Legion or the ninth Batavian 
Cohort is another matter. In either case 
it indicates an early occupation of Carlisle, 
presumably by Agricola. 

(5) The invasion of Ireland.—I shall not 
discuss this weary subject. Discussion in 
print is indeed impossible, for the number 
of tiny details. Thus, Mr. McElderry 
quotes Prof. Gudeman’s argument that the 
words in aliam insulam at the end of Agr. 
ch, 22 foretell the conquest of Ireland in ch. 
23, and he adds that I have called the 
point too subtle. If Iam to reply, I must 
reply that I have also said that, if there is 
anything at all in the argument, it applies 
as well to the description of Ireland in ch. 
23 as it would to the alleged conquest. No 
one has yet shown that in aliam insulam 
looks on to ignotae gentes and not merely to 
the obvious mention of Ireland. But it 
would take a folio to argue on this scale. I 
shall only testify that Mr. McElderry’s 
special pleading convinces me better than 
ever that Agricola did not invade Ireland. 

F. HAveRrFIELD, 





NOTES. 


On Evnripipes, Orestes 503-505. 
vov 8 és tov avtov Saiuov’ HAGE unrépi. 
Kakhy yap adthy evdixws Hyovmevos, 
avtds kaklwy éyéveto unTépa KTavey. 
mntép’ éyévero Porson, ‘more suo,’ as Hermann 
once said of a transposition of his: and this is the 
only conjecture worthy of notice. It is difficult to 
say exactly why it displeases one: so I shall limit 
myself to proposal of my own remedy. That 
éyévero should precede «ravdév seems fairly certain : 
now pnrépa is superfluous and clumsy after unrép: 
and airhy in the preceding lines, in fact abrny 
supplies the object to the second participle : unrépa 
may well be a gloss to explain the construction of 
ktarwv, or a deliberate addition. It could easily 
have slipped or been intruded into the line if the 
first word had been lost, as we know it could have 
been lost, from the following combination: kaxjs 
xakiwy avTds éyévero xravev. The metrical critic 
who shifted adrés was lke all who followed him 
down to the days of Porson, and did not boggle at 
the anapaest. The reading proposed makes 504 and 
505 balance each other (xaxhy.. aithy=Kaxs. . 





airés), and the repetition kaxhy .. Kaxijs gives ad- 
ditional force to raxiwr. 
C. J. BRENNAN. 


¥ * 
¥ 


On An. Fy. 347. 
347 ef mov Sinldov cimased nata E€vouv pmet- 
otkov,... 
350 ov Suvaros elvar A€yerw. & wape THs avoias. 

The phrase gévos wéroxos has been long suspected. 
Neil indeed suggests a sense in which it is just pos- 
sible, but admits that it is ‘strange.’ It is highly 
improbable that either word was an adscript to the 
other, and most attempts at correction have been 
based on the reasonable supposition that peroixov is 
sound, and xara gévov due to wrong division of the 
letters xara-. Now the value of this type of emenda- 
tion depends very largely on the sense or nonsense 
given by the words when wrongly divided. Thus, 
if Aristophanes had written xa’ af{ov (Kaehler), it 
is not probable that a scribe would have put this 
into the absurd form xara tlov. 

I suggest kar’ doOevots peroixov. aaGevhs is not 
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“ poor,’ ‘needy,’ as in Eur. Supp. 433, EZ. 236, but 
‘of no influence,’ with insistence on the literal nega- 
tive sense. Soin Eur. H/. 267, where Electra gives 
the motive of Aegistheus in marrying her to a poor 
man, Tekeiv pw’ eBovdrer’ aobevn, Toigde Sovs; there 
doer is not positive, ‘ weak,’ but consciously nega- 
tive, for o0évos ob« €xovra (not influential enough to 
take vengeance). 

Thus Cleon’s contempt for such small triumphs is 
yet further accentuated. ‘You fuss and worry and 
train (848-9) for a suit of no importance (8:«fd.0v), 
in which the defendant is not a citizen but a pérotkos 
—and an obscure one at that !’ 

To plead against a Cephalus would have been no 
such simple matter. 

H. Suarpley. 
* * 
* 
On CATULLUS, XXV. 5. 
cum diua tmulier ariest ostendit oscitantes. 
In the new volume of the Scriptorum Classicorum 
sibliotheea Oxoniensis Professor Ellis has not ad- 
mitted to the text any one of the innumerable con- 


jectures which this line has provoked ; while from 


his apparatus criticus he excludes all suggestions— 
such as (¢.g.) the late Professor Palmer’s ‘cum diua 
miluorum aues ostendit oscitantes’—which seek in 
the corrupt words some further description of the 
‘turbida procella’ of line 4; rightly no doubt, for 
the storm is but a detail, the rapacitas Thalli is the 
point of the epigram. Is it possible that the line 
ought really tu run thus : 
‘cum diua <nu> mularios ostendit oscitantes * ? 


The syllable nu- might easily drop out before mu- 
and the fragment mul- be mistaken for an abbrevia- 
ation of mulier; when the wox nihili arios would be 
liable to be changed, as in O and G, into aries, alios, 
or, even aues, at the pleasure of well-meaning 
scribes. 

Thallus I take to be not a kleptomaniac but a thief. 
The tone of the whole piece is extremely bitter, and 
lines 10-11 are not jest but earnest. The general 
sense of lines 4-5 will then be: ‘And yet (idemque) 
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for all his sleek appearance the man’s a common 
thief. Even the gold and silver at the mint is not 
safe from him, when his patroness (? Laverna) shows 
him that the clerks are off their guard.’ If we could 
assume that, like his namesake the ‘superpositus 
numulariorum’ (Ellis, Commentary on Catullus, 
p. 84), the Thallus of this poem had also some special 
connection with the mint, my conjecture would ap- 
proximate to certainty: but the supposition is not 
essential. In any case the diminutive element in the 
word is in keeping with the other diminutives in the 
piece, and it may have been from this passage that 
Catullus’ admirer Martial took his ‘ o¢iosws numu- 
larius’ (xii. 57, 8): the epithet certainly points that 
way. 
D. A. SLATER. 


On Horace, Ep, I. v. 1. 
Si potes Archiacis conviva recumbere lectis. 

The epithet Archiacis is traditionally referred to a 
cheap cabinet-maker named Archias, not otherwise 
known. Many years ago the late Mr. Samuel Sharpe 
suggested to me a diflerent interpretation. He as- 
sociated it with a story in Plutarch’s Life of 
Pelupidas, Archias, governor of Thebes, reecived one 
day at dinner, when he had well drunk, a despatch 
from his namesake at Athens, giving full details of 
the conspiracy of Pelopidas, and put it aside with the 
words és afpiov ra omovdaia, words which afterwards 
became proverbial. The story is repeated by Mon- 
taigne, and I have seen @ demain les affaires quoted 
by a French author as if it were familiar to his 
readers. This interpretation accords with the whole 
tone of the letter, which is an invitation to Torqua- 
tus toa plain dinner with plenty of good wine, and 
speaks, in no veiled terms, of the advantage of 
excessive indulgence in it. Notice especially the 
concluding lines 

rebus omissis 
Atria servantem postico falle clientem. 

The words rebus omissis read almost like a trans- 
lation of és atpiov 7a omovdaia. 

H. W. Evr. 


REVIEWS. 


KALBFLEISCH’S GALEN DE CAUSIS CONTINENTIBUS. 


Galen, de causis continentibus libellus. A 
Nicotao ReE«ino in sermonem latinum 
translatus. Primum edidit CaroLus Ka.s- 
FLEISCH. Marpurgi Chattorum Elwert 
bibl. acad. 1904. 4to. 24 pp. M. 1.20. 


SPECIALISM may be narrow no doubt, but 
when it is so, the narrowness is in the 
specialiser, not in the things themselves. For 
instance, what labour could seem narrower 
or more otiose than an elaborate edition—a 
collated text and notes in abundance —of an 
obscure Latin translation of one of the many 





lost tracts of Galen, a version which for 
more than 500 years ‘latuit in umbraculis 
bibliothecarum’; a tract moreover which 
did not even belong to the medical writings 
of this too prolific master but to that 
philosophical, or sophistical, apparatus which 
he considered indispensable, as an introduc- 
tory mental training and orientation, for 
every serious person embarking upon the 
study of Medicine. Not only is it thus with 
the original, but the translation is from the 
pen of a medieval physician of no great 
medical repute, one who, in the present 
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writer’s opinion, modified—and could not in 
his day but modify—the original work by 
use of terms which changes in substance 
also. 

I admit therefore that I turned to this 
edition in a somewhat idle spirit, as to a 
school exercise ; but, observing the name of 
its Editor, I began to read, and having begun 
did not put the book down till 1 had read it 
two or three times. The Editor is more 
than justified not only in devoting to this 
tract his valuable time but also in saying in 
the Introduction ‘insunt enim quae non 
modo grammaticis sed ne philosophis quidem 
aut medicis.... negligenda esse putem.’ 

In the few paragraphs to be spared to me 
here I can do no more than indicate two or 
three of the aspects in which I found this 
book interesting ; indeed to work out these 
features would require not only more space 
than is at my disposal but a profounder 
investigation and comparison of terms and 
methods than I could undertake at present. 

It is well known that the larger part of 
the treatises of Galen were destroyed either 
in the fire in the Via Sacra in the reign of 
Commodus, or by the ravages of later times. 
By citations we know that among them was 
a tract entitled [epi trav cuvextixdy aitiov, as 
contrasted with airiat wzpoxatrapxtixa; but 
before it disappeared—probably for ever—a 
translation had been made of it by Nicolas 
of Reggio who is well known to historians 
of Medicine as one of the teachers of Salerno 
in the fourteenth century, and as a member 
of that succession of benefactors who, by 
their translations of Greco-Arab and later, 
of Greek texts, forwarded the renascence of 
Medicine in the Middle Ages. Of these early 
scholars Constantine of Monte Cassino was 
ove of the first, and Gerard of Cremona 
perhaps the most important. Nicolas of 
Reggio was working in the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century, and one of the MSS. on 
which Kalbfleisch depends (the other is at 
Dresden) is at Paris (Cat. codd. mss. bibl. 
reg. iv. p. 286 sq.) ; but we are not informed 
when it got there. The Paris MS. is of the 
fourteenth century, but as I have good reason 
to suppose that in the earlier years of this 
century there were few, perhaps only nine, 
medical MSS. in Paris, it is probable that 
this book reached Paris at some later date ; 
perhaps after the invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII. In the history of ideas in 
the Middle Ages, comparative study of 
libraries—a study on which there is much 
work yet to be done—is of great importance. 
However where Nicolas got his original 
(lost) text we may guess fairly well, for we 





have not to go farther than Haeser to learn 
that he was encouraged in the work of 
translation by King Robert of Sicily, who 
in his turn persuaded the Byzantine Emperor 
Andronicus to lend him original texts for 
this purpose. Unfortunately King Robert 
took the unusual course of returning the 
borrowed works; had he followed the 
ordinary course they might have been still in 
existence. Whether any Arab copies existed 
or not I find no information. 

The next aspect of interest on which I 
can touch is in the work itself. The text is 
based upon these two MSS. of Paris and 
Dresden. Much of the editor’s inter‘preta- 
tion is supported by parallel passages in 
Galen’s extant works. On these pzralleis, 
and internal evidences of date and the like, 
the notes are very full and effective; very 
wide and careful reading must have been 
expended upon this part of the edition. 
The Latin title ‘De causis continentibus,’ I 
would venture to translate into English : 
Concerning comprehensive (wider or re- 
moter) causes—in distinction from the zpo- 
katapxtixai Which, for the Hippocratic school 
at any rate, signified immediate causes. 
The contents are thus summarised in the 
Dresden MS.:—On the elements, their 
nature ard combinations; On the three 
causes of disease, and their differences, 
according to Athenaeus ; On the generation 
of natural bodies out of the elements, which 
do not mix, as ordinary matters do, but 
combine, so as to create new and distinct 
bodies; On the nature and conditions of 
such ‘alteration’; On the invariability of 
cause; On the Pneuma as the cause of be- 
coming ; On causae contentivae in organised 
bodies, healthy and unhealthy ; and so on. 
The reader who is versed in this kind of 
argument will recognise the return of the 
doctrine of the Pneuma in the schools of the 
later Stoics; especially as interpreted by 
Athenaeus of Attalia in Cilicia, who wis 
known in Rome of the Julian period under 
the agnomen of ‘ Pneumaticus.’ ‘T’o the vast 
learning of Athenaeus we have Galen’s tes- 
timony ; and fragments of his writings are 
extant in Oribasius and Aetius. (Here [ 
may refer to my article on ‘ Wellmann’s Die 
pneumatische Schule,’ Berlin, 1895, in this 
Review, vol. X. p. 346.) To Athenaeus 
the pneuma was the world soul. The pulse, 
for example, was for him a working of the 
pneuma. His large conception of dietetics 
as mental as well as bodily edification, if no 
new conception to the Greeks, yet proves him 
to have been a broad-minded teacher. The 
word alteratio again will be noted as per- 
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taining not to the first but to the fourteenth 
century, and its meaning at that time may 
be best illustrated by its use to signify the 
change of substance in the Eucharist. 

The causes contemplated in the tract 
are largely the formal—as opposed to the 
material and eflicient; but without an 
analysis, section by section, it is almost 
impossible to give a comparative sketch of 
the thought ; for these distinctions exist in 
thought only, and cannot well be demon- 
strated objectively. Moreover the very 
terms themselves changed in more than 
shades of meaning, from the first century 
to the times of the schoolmen. And herein 
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lies another kind of interest in this little 
book—that to which I alluded in the first 
paragraph of this notice—namely, in the 
ways in which Greek thought is converted, 
as a perusal of this edition makes evident 
enough, into the terms of the scholastic 
philosophies of the fourteenth century. It 
is difficult to say whether the substantial 
identity of human thought in divers epochs 
or the dissolving views of its re-emergent 
forms are the more curious. For even such 
ontological controversy as this can never 
lose its interest as a chapter of the long 
history of ideas in the human mind. 
T. Cuirrorp ALLBuTY. 





KLOSTERMANN’S ONOMASTIKON OF EUSEBIUS. 


Eusebius, Onomastikon. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Ertcn KtostermMany. Hinrichs: 
Leipzig, 1904. Pp, xxxvi, 207. M. 8. 


Tus volume forms one of the series of Greek 
patristic texts published under the auspices 
of the ‘Kirchenviiter-Commission’ of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. The mater- 
ial for this geographical dictionary of the 
Bible, as one might call it, is naturally 
drawn mainly from the Septuagint and 
Hexapla; but, as the editor points out, 
Kusebius is probably indebted also to official 
maps and route-books, such as must have 
been procurable at the provincial capital, 
Caesarea, as well as to private sources of 
information and his own personal observa- 
tion: occasionally, too, he makes reference 
to Josephus’s Archaeology. For the con- 
stitution of the text the chief authority is a 
Vatican Codex of the twelfth century, of 
which Vallarsi (1735) was the first editor to 
make use, previous editors having relied 
solely on the Paris cod. 464 (sixteenth 
century), which is merely a late copy of the 
Vatican. In addition to these and some 
minor codices we have to take account of a 
considerable number of extracts from the 
Onomasticon in writers such as Procopius of 
Gaza ; and aboveall, of the Latin translation 
by Jerome. Jerome’s rendering is especi- 
ally valuable in that it enables us to supply 
the substance of a number (circ. 46) of lacunae 
in the Greek. 

In the printing of the text Dr. Kloster- 
mann, like the older editors, sensibly puts 
the Greek and Latin in parallel columns, or 
rather pages, instead of adopting the clumsy 





fashion set by his immediate predecessor, 
Lagarde (ed.! 1870, ed.? 1887), of placing 
the Latin under the Greek. Thus we are 
enabled to see at a glance where the two 
authorities differ. A comparison of the two 
shows us that Jerome frequently adds 
explanatory glosses of his own, which the 
editor generally marks by italics. In some 
cases, however, this convenient practice is 
omitted. Thus, it is not obvious why part 
of the Latin account of Gedud (p. 73) 
should be italicized, while equally plain 
glosses in the note on Ger, on the same 
page, are not so printed. So too with the 
statement ‘Rabbath Moab, id est grandis 
Moab’ (p. 125, 1. 15), where the last words 
are an etymological gloss of the regular 
kind. It is also a matter of regret that 
the editor generally withholds all comment 
on minor points where the Latin deviates 
from the Greek. We find, for example 
(p. 33, 1 10), ‘est hodieque villa’ over 
against kai €or. kwon, Whereas the usual 
equivalent would be kai <eis én viv> €or 
x. So too (p. 168, 1. 29) kai ot O' ddAAaxod 
‘rou dagevrod’ is rendered by ‘sed et 
Septuaginta interpretes Fasga in quodam 
loco excisum transtulerunt,’ which raises 
two questions, (1) is in quodam loco in- 
tended for dAdAaxov, and (2) does not ‘sed 
et’ imply d¢ xac, or the like? These are 
but specimens of phenomena which probably 
occur on every other page ; and they seem 
to demand a thorough investigation in 
order to determine how far such deviations 
are due merely to carelessness on the part 
of the translator and how far they may 
be taken to indicate corruption in the Greek 
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codices. We need to arrive at some general 
principle which will guide us in deciding, 
e.g., Whether or not we should insert in the 
Greek text mpds dvarodds to correspond to 
‘ad orientem vergens’ (p. 97, J. 11), or mpos 
vorov for ‘contra australem plagam (p. 35, 
1.19; 99, J. 27); but I cannot find that the 
present editor anywhere attempts to supply 
us with such a principle. It may be sug- 
gested, further, that students of the text 
would have welcomed a hypothetical restor- 
ation of the Greek in the case of larger 
lacunae where the Latin supplies the sense. 
One such restoration, by Villarsi, is worth 
quoting: the Latin (p. 153, 1. 15) is ‘Segor, 
quae et Bala et Zoara, una de quinque civi- 
tatibus Sodomorum, ad preces Lot de incendio 
reservata,’ for which V. writes Seyop ris Kai 


Bada kat Zoopa, trys mevraroAews Soddpwv, } 
Awr edxévtos (!) cwheioa. Here, besides cor- 
recting the grammar, I should propose the 
insertion of pia before ris (comparing the 
notes on ’Adayud, p. 8; Tomoppd, p. 60; 
Zoyepa, p. 94); and I should question 
whether ‘ad preces...reservata’ is anything 
more than a Hieronymian gloss. 

These, however, are but minor criticisms 
on a piece of editing which is marked by a 
high degree of erudition and care. In 
addition to full indexes of names and 
Biblical references, the correctness of which 
I have tested, the volume is furnished with 
an excellent map of Palestine, to correspond 
to the Onomasticon. The only misprint | 
have observed is on p. 169, 1. 17, ‘quaedem.’ 

hk. G. Bury. 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 


Eusebius, Theophanie: die Griechischen 
Bruchstiicke und Ubersetzung der Syri- 
schen Uberlieferungen herausgegebe” 
von Dr. Huco Gressmann. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1904. Pp. xxx+272. M. 9.50. 


THe Zheophania of Eusebius, one of the 
chief works of the great Church historian, 
was intended as a more or less popular 
commendation of Christianity to the heathen 
world. It was long supposed to be irre- 
coverably lost, but a Syriac translation 
turned up among the Nitrian MSS now in 
the British Museum, and this was edited by 
Dr. Samuel Lee in 1842. About the same 
time Cardinal Mai discovered some extracts 
from the original Greek embedded in a 
Vatican Catena on 8. Luke and on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. These extracts Dr. 
Gressmann has now re-edited, together with 
a German rendering of the whole Theophania 
from the Syriac. 

The Syriac version must have been made 
not very long after the publication of the 
original, for our MS is actually dated 
411 a.p.! The version is slavishly literal 
in style, so much so as to be frequently 
quite incomprehensible. But this quality 
of literalness is of course extremely useful 
when we try to reconstruct the Greek 


1 The concluding leaf of B.M. Add. 12150, con- 
taining the colophon, was missing when Dr. Lee 
wrote, but it is now bound up in its place, as Dr. 
Gressman ought to have known (Wright's Catalogue, 
p. 633q). 
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original, a process which is often possible 
owing to the method of composition which 
Eusebius habitually adopted. In fact, as 
soon as the Syriac came to light it was 
recognised that we had to do with an old 
friend in a new dress. Eusebius had no 
scruple at all about repeating himself, and 
fully half, if not more, of the Zheophania 
is to be found word: for word in one or 
other of his erudite and voluminous works. 
Thus of the five books of the Theophania, 
nearly all the fifth is taken from the third 
book of the Demonstratio Evangelica, and 
large portions of the first three books are 
identical with the second part of the theo- 
logical Oration known as De Laudibus Con- 
stantint. It is therefore possible by means 
of these extensive parallels to gauge the 
accuracy and to tabulate the methods of the 
Syriac translator, so that we can obtain a 
fair idea of what he read before him in 
those parts where no Greek parallel is now 
extant. Dr. Gressmann has quite justifiably 
attempted to give in his German translation 
a reconstruction of the original rather than 
a mere echo of the Syriac, eg. in Zheoph. 
v. 48 (p. 254).? 

With regard to the question of the chrono- 
logical order of the various Eusebian writ- 
ings, Dr. Gressman raises in his Introduc- 
tion, pp. xiili-xx, a question of some 

2 On pp. 195, 197 (Zheoph. iv. 20) it is surely a 
mistake to emend baddidéh dam’Sitta, i.e. ‘ suburbs,’ 
in the face of the example cited in Brockelmann’s 
Lexicon, p. 3b. 
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importance in literary criticism. That the 
Demonstratio and Praeparatio are earlier 
than the Zheophania and that the Zheophania 
borrows from them is certain: in fact, 
Eusebius mentions the Demonstratio by 
name at the end of the fourth book, But 
itis otherwise with the Zaus Constuntini, 
and Dr. Gressmann brings forward some 
very strong reasons why we should regard 
the second part of the Zaus as later than 
the Theophania. The interesting part about 
his theory is that he admits the superiority 
of arrangement in the Zaus to that in the 
Theophania. As a rule it seems to be as- 
sumed in literary discussions that the 
original arrangement of a writer’s material 
is sure to be superior to any later use that 
may be made of them. But this need not 
always be the case, and Dr. Gressmann 
suggests that the necessity for compressing 
and arranging the diffuse and unwieldy 
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elaboration of the Zheophunia into some- 
thing suitable for a sermon preached at 
Court actually led to a more artistic result. 
‘Eusebius hat es nicht iibel verstanden, 
seine friihere viel zu weitschweifige und 
darum teilweis langweilige Arbeit so zu 
kiirzen und stylistisch zu gliitten, dass sie 
das Interesse des grossen Laien [i.e. Constan- 
tine] wohl zu erwecken vermochte’ (p. xix). 

Whatever view may ultimately be taken 
about this or any other of the special ques- 
tions connected with the Zheophania there 
is no doubt that Dr. Gressmann deserves 
our gratitude for his lucid and intelligent 
treatment of the Eusebian writings. It is 
right to add in conclusion that his book is 
furnished with admirable Indices, both of 
authors quoted in the Theophania and of the 
Biblical citations, as well as lists of Proper 
Names and of Greek words. 

F, C. Burxirr. 


GREEN'S ODES OF HORACE. 


The Odes and Carmen Sueculare of Horace. 
Translated by the Rev. W. C. GREEN. 
Digby Long and Co., 1904. 12mo. 
Pp. 138. 3s. 6d. 


Tue influence of Horace on our English 
literature is not so generally known as it 
ought to be. Yet Dr. Philip Francis 
(father of the celebrated Sir Philip Francis), 
in an appendix to his excellent translation, 
records the names of no less than eighty 
authors who have attempted to translate 
into English verse portions of the Odes, 
Satires, or Epistles. 

Of the poets in this list are named as 
those best known: Ben Jonson, Cowley, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Swift, 
Chatterton, Byron ; there might have been 
added Cowper, Leigh Hunt, Procter (Barry 
Cornwall), Rowe, and the two Wartons. 
B. ii. Ode x. has found a worthy translator 
in Sir Philip Sidney: Sir William Temple 
(B. ii. Ode xiii.) represents diplomacy, and a 
special interest is added to the translation 
of B. ii. Ode xvi. by the fact that it was 
written by Warren Hastings ‘on his passage 
from Bengal to England in 1785.’ 

Of living scholars few have a better 
right than Mr. Green to undertake this 
task. A ripe scholar of the Eton and 
Cambridge School, Mr. Green wassecondin the 
Classical Tripos of 1855, Craven University 





Scholar, 1805, and for three successive years, 
1852-3-4, he carried off Sir W. Browne’s 
Gold Medal for the best Greek and Latin 
Epigrams of those years—a threefold honour 
which, I believe, Mr. Green alone has 
achieved. We need, therefore, feel no sur- 
prise that Mr. Green with this special taste 
for epigram, in addition to his general 
scholarship, of which he has given many 
proofs, has produced a metrical version of 
the Odes which is not unworthy of a high 
place among the best efforts of scholars 
past and present. 

Mr. Green claims the right of varying 
his metres to suit the corresponding moods 
rather than the metres of the poet ; but if 
one judges by results, one cannot always 
agree with him in his choice of metres. He 
rings the changes on the ‘In Memoriam’ 
metre somewhat too liberally to please all 
tastes. Thus the first line has sometimes 5 
feet, e.g. B. ii. Ode xiv. : ‘Ah, Postumus they 
glide away, away,’ sometimes 4 feet, e.g. B. ii. 
Ode xv.: ‘Our palaces will scarce a field,’ 
sometimes 3 feet, e.g. B. iii. Ode iii. : ‘The man 
of righteous will,’ and the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
lines are subjected to the same variations. 
Most of us will like or dislike these changes 
as our ‘ear’ influences us. ‘To the writer it 
seems that the stanzas ending with a long 
line are to be preferred to those beginning 
with a long line and ending with a short 
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line, which seems not to sustain the dignity 
of the stanza to the end. The conclusion 
that he has come to, by comparing some of 
Mr. Green’s versions with those of Dr. 
Francis and the late Lord Derby, is that 
Mr. Green is seen at his best (and his best 
is very good) in the short and more simple 
metres. Apart from the effect produced on 
the ear by long lines which ‘labour’ and 
the words of which ‘ move slow,’ there is a 
danger of superfluous words and phrases 
finding their way in to make up the feet 
wanted. The necessity of finding a rhyme 
also seems sometimes to be the cause of a 
weak line. 

In B. i. Ode iii. ‘loud and long’ has no 
place in the Latin and seems inserted only 
to finish the line, and to find a rhyme to 
‘strong’ in the 4th line. In B. i. Ode 
xxxi. we have ‘ rich merchant wight,’ where 
‘wight’ serves only to finish the line and 
supply a rhyme. In B. i. Ode vii. ‘ Rills 
that ever move’ finds a rhyme for ‘ grove,’ 
but does not rightly render ‘ mobilibus,’ 
which Dr. Francis more correctly translates 
by ‘ductile.’ For no other reason can 
‘Infames scopulos Acroceraunia,’ B. i. Ode 
iii. be translated ‘those ill rocks that 
Thunder-peaks we call,’ and in B. i. Ode ii. 
(‘mountains tall’) the strange epithet ‘tall’ 
would not have been applied to ‘mountains ’ 
if it had not been required as a rhyme. 

The word ‘ withal’ often does the double 
duty of tinding a rhyme and a foot to finish 
the line, eg. : 

b. i. Ode i. 

‘Many love camps, their mingled eall 


Clarion and trump, and wars withal 
Which mothers hate.’ 


L. i. Ode vi. 
‘IT touch them not, I small ; 
Me modesty, and a peaceful muse withal 
Forbid,’ ete. 
and B. iii. Ode i. 
‘Comes the proud lord withal 
Weary of land.’ 


Again in B. ii. Ode xiv. 
‘Ah, Postumus, they glide away, away.’ 


The repetition of the word ‘away’ seems 
to be intended to represent the ‘ Postume, 
Postume’ of the original, but fails to do so 
if Orelli’s explanation is accepted: ‘In 
appellatione iterata haec inest vis ‘‘ Probe, 
quaeso, expende ac recogita quae dicam.” ’ 

One prefers Lord Derby’s dvadimdwors : 
‘ Alas, my Postumus, alas,’ etc. 

These and similar slips are not serious, 


and in a new edition could easily be cor- 
rected by a little of the ‘limae labor et 
mora’ so needed by the best translations of 
so finished a poet as Horace; at present 
they detract a little from the enjoyment of 
not a few stanzas that otherwise would be 
faultless, 

Mr. Green is not free from mannerisms, 
some of which are not unpleasing ; yet the 
process of weeding is often called for. 

The articles are often omitted ; thus, in 
B. i. Ode i. 

‘Plough with keel Euboean wave,’ 


we miss ‘ the.’ 


B. ii. Ode xvi. 


‘The spite and harm 
Of vulgar crowd.’ 


B. i. Ode xxii. 
‘Sweet laugh, sweet voice of Lalage, 
Still will I love.’ 
B. iii. Ode iii. 
*Laomedon robbed gods of promised fee.’ 


Here one misses the article twice, and 
therefore prefers Dr. Francis : 


*Mocked the defrauded gods and robb’d them of 
their hire.’ 


Inverted constructions and involved sen- 
tences are of too frequent occurrence, ¢.g. : 


B. iii. Ode vi. 


‘ Ancestral guilt a guiltless child, 
toman, thou wilt atone.’ 


B. i. Ode iii. 


‘ Aeolus who prison’d tight 
Shall bind his windy sons all save the West.’ 


‘Prison’d,’ of course, refers to the winds, 
but from its position would seem to refer to 
Aeolus. 

Mr. Green’s English sometimes reads 
more like Latin than ordinary English, e.g. 
B. iii. Ode iii. ‘splendet’ is rendered 
‘ flaunts him bright’ and ‘invisum nepotem’ 
...grandchild of my hate.’ 

So in B. iii, Ode ii. 

‘ Who goes before 
Crime-stained, him vengeance sore 
Seldom, tho’ late, hath left.’ 


and in B. i. Ode xiii. 


‘Him hope thou not still true 
(Mark well my words) who barbarously pains,’ ete. 


When ‘Hope not he will stay true’ would, 
perhaps, be better. But I feel my presumption 
in venturing to mark these occasional pecu- 
liarities, which to some ears will have a 
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quaint and classical ring about them ; the 

same judgment applies to occasional words 

and expressions, e.g. ‘ Weapon-game’ (B. i. 

Ode viii.), ‘Twy-formed’ (B. ii. Ode xx.), 

‘leg-bones’ (B. ii. Ode xx.), ‘ air-way’ (B. i. 

Ode iii.), ‘down-slide,’ ‘make him happy 

die’ (B. i. Ode xxvii.), ‘otherwhence,’ 

‘spilth of wine’ (B. ii. Ode xiv.), is Shake- 

spearian (Zimon of Athens, ii. sc. 2), but 

‘spilth’ is not an attractive word, nor do 

‘T’attest,’ ‘ t’entwine,’ ‘Thoul’t,’ please the 

eye or the ear. 

In B. iv. Ode ii. ‘ Watery Tiber’s groves’ 
is clearly a misprint for ‘Tibur’s.’ In the 
same Ode ‘ gives praise’ scarcely gives the 
force of ‘dicit,’ which contrasts the living 
voice (vox viva) of the poet with the dumb 
praise of statues,—the ‘infantes statuae’ of 
ii. Sat. v. 40. 

In B. i. Ode i. 

Mountains of money move him not, 
Timorous to be a sailor brave ’ 
seems to miss the irony of ‘pavidus’; ycu 
cannot bribe him to become (not a brave 
sailor, that would be impossible, but even) 
a timid sailor. Were it not for the word 
‘timorous’ one might have supposed that 
Mr. Green had adopted the reading ‘im- 
pavidus’ of which Orelli very properly 
writes, ‘Qui substitui voluerunt ‘ impavi- 
dus” antithetorum vim et poetae sensum 
non perceperunt.’ When, however, Orelli 
describes ‘ pavidus ’ as a ‘ frequens nautarum 
epitheton,’ even the Baltic fleet would 
repudiate the epithet as true of all sailors ; 
nor is Orelli’s explanation of ‘ pavidus’ as 
meaning ‘ periculis semper expositus.” Iam 
afraid that the epithet ‘brave’ has been 
introduced as providing ‘ wave’ in the next 
line with a rhyme. 

As specimens of Mr. Green’s successful 
translations, I give two, to which many 
more might be added : 

B, ii, Ode vi. 

‘That spot, those happy hills, they bid thee wend 
Thither with me. There thou, when comesthe end, 
On the warm ashes of thy poet friend 

Shalt duly shed a tear.’ 
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and B. ii. Ode ix. 


‘ Not always do the cloud-born rains 
Stream down upon the miry plains, 
Nor fitful storms the Caspian sea 
Vex always with their tyranny, 

Nor on Armenia’s shore, 
Friend Valgius, stands the dead dull show 
Year-long, nor lab’ring bend them low 
Garganian oaks to northern blast 
Always, nor leaves down-falling fast 

Doth widow’d ash deplore.’ 


Mr. Green’s version of B. i. Ode xxiv. also 
well expresses the tender pathos of the 
original, and B. i. Ode xxx., a graceful little 
Ode, is gracefully rendered. Graceful also is 
Mr. Green’s version of B. iii. Ode xviii., 
though as elsewhere one misses the article, 
and ‘digger’s toes’ adds yet another to 
the lines that have suffered for the sake of 
a rhyme. 

There remains the pleasing task of thank- 
ing and congratulating Mr. Green on his 
good work done in a good cause. To trans- 
late a selected and small number of the Odes 
of Horace, as did the late Lord Derby, must 
have been to a scholar of his calibre an 
agreeable pastime; to face all the Odes, 
attractive or unattractive alike, as Dr. 


Francis, Mr. Green, and some others 
have done, is a far more arduous under: 
taking. 

One must not omit to mention the 


‘Apologia’ which Mr. Green has written 
to justify his position as a translator of 
Horace. No such ‘Apologia’ was needed, 
but it imparts an additional charm to the 
volume, being as conspicuous for its elegance 
of diction as it is for its modesty of feeling. 

He has added one more name to the list 
of those who have found in the serious 
studies of their youth a delightful recreation 
of their advanced years. Nor will he, we 
feel confident (however much the Philistine 
may rage), be the last to illustrate the truth 
of Cicero’s words, ‘Haec studia pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.’ 

Kk. W. Bow ine. 


HOSIUS’ GELLIUS. 


A. Gelli Noctium Atticarum libri XX : post 
Martinum Hertz edidit Carotus Hostvs. 
(Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et 
Romanorum Teubneriana.) Leipzig, 1903. 
Vol. L., pp. lxiv., 378; Vol. IL, pp. 372. 
Vol. I. 3s. 6d., Vol. II. 3s. 2d. 

NO. CLXY. VOL. XIX. 


Tue earlier Latin authors are receiving a 

good deal of attention at present. New 

editions of Ennius (by Vahlen), of Lucilius 

(by Marx), of Varro’s Menippean Satires 

(by Buecheler) have followed each other in 

quick succession ; and of the grammarians 
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who preserve these fragments of early 
literature, Nonius and Gellius have been 
re-edited and a Teubner edition of Varro’s 
de Lingua Latina is being prepared by 
Goetz and Schoell. 

The new Teubner text of Gellius is an 
abridgment of Hertz’s large edition (Berlin, 
1883-5). The cumbrous apparatus criticus 
(with the Supplement published by Kuhn 
in 1894) has been reduced to compact and 
convenient shape, a reduction which will 
doubtless in time be imitated in the case of 
all the larger critical editions of classical 
authors. Once that the history of a text’s 
tradition has been traced with certainty, 
editors should discard the separate MSS. 
and confine themselves to archetypes. ‘To 
mention a copy’s divergence from the arche- 
type’s reading, unless the variant is ex- 
pressly stated to be a Japsus calami or a 
mediaeval monk’s conjectural emendation, 
is merely to obscure the evidence submitted 
to the reader’s judgment and to encourage 
the unsound argument which was once in 
fashion : ‘So-and-so may be the right read- 
ing, for it is found in this-or-that codex and 
therefore has manuscript authority.’ As if 
a scribe’s blunder had any more authority 
than a misprint or a Carolingian abbot’s 
emendation were likely to be better than a 
modern scholar’s ! 

The possibility of the discovery of new 
MSS. of the Noctes Atticae, or of marginal 
collations of lost MSS., does not seem to be 
quite remote. In particular the readings of 
the lost codex Buslidianus (the only MS. 
known to have contained the whole work) 
may at any moment be unearthed from 
marginalia inscribed in some sixteenth 


century printed text, and students in 
foreign libraries should be on the look out. 
They must, however, bear in mind that 
marginal citations of the codex Buslidianus 
may have originated in Carrio’s published 
account of its readings. Thus in Nicholas 
Heinsius’ copy of Gellius (in the Bodleian 
Library, with press-mark ‘ Line. 8,° F. 79’) 
the marginal note on XVII. ii. 16 figura- 
tione] ‘ita Buslid. lib. Vulgo figura,’ is of 
no importance, for there are other marginal 
references to Carrio, The ‘ v(etus) c(odex) ’ 
whore collation occupies the greater portion 
of the marginalia seems to agree with the 
earlier printed editions (Hertz’s e), e.g. 
I. vii. 2 antea adierant] ‘ antea didicerant.’ 
But Hosius’ edition is not by any means 
a mere re-arrangement of Hertz’s materials. 
As was to be expected from so distinguished 
a scholar, there are many improvements of 
the text.!. And there is an excellent Intro- 
duction in which Gellius’ sources are 
enumerated with a full discussion of the 
question whether the ‘Noctes Atticae’ 
furnishes (like Nonius’ ‘ Compendiosa 
Doctrina’) clues to the true arrangement of 
the Republican literary fragments. The 
answer isin thenegative,as might beexpected 
from Gellius’ own account (which Hosius’ 
investigations confirm) of the composition of 
his work (N.A. Praet. 2, 11 sgg.). When 
will scholars abandon the foolish habit of 
preferring to disbelieve, rather than believe, 
what an ancient author expressly tells us? 


W. M. Linpsay. 


' The student will find some more in Heraeus’ 
careful review of the new edition (in the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift of Sep. 10). 





HALE AND BUCK’S 


A Latin Grammar. By W. G. Hate and 
C. D. Buck. Ginn and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A., and London. Pp. xi+388. 1903. 
4s. 6d. 


Iv is difficult within the limits of a brief 
review to do justice to a book like this. It 
is the joint product of the work of two 
eminent scholars, one of them probably the 
foremost Latinist of the United States ; 
and it represents an enormous amount of 
thought and labour. Yet it raises grave 
doubts whether, with all its merits of 





LATIN GRAMMAR. 


accurate work and refined scholarship and 
its suggestiveness to the advanced scholar, 
it is likely as a whole to serve the purpose 
for which it is intended. It is designed to 
cover the field of ‘ High School Latin’ and 
to be limited thereto, that is, it is a book 
for the use of boys and girls of from 14 or 
15 to 18 or 19 years of age. For this 
purpose the Syntax seems to the present 
reviewer too cumbrous and difficult tv 
understand, if at least the first object of a 
school grammar should be to lead to a 
practical mastery of the language concerned 
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—a desideratum which is by no means in- 
consistent with a scientific method of treat- 
ment. 

The Phonology and Accidence seem ex- 
cellent, and are limited to the modest 
dimensions of 120 pages. The treatment is 
scientific, and, what is better, based on that 
kind of science which makes for simplicity. 
Many sections contain points which are 
novel in a school grammar and suggestive, 
e.g. § 29 on the rule of position, with § 14 
on syllable division ; § 25 on the quantity 
of fiual syllables is simple and sound ; § 39 
contains excellent hints on pronunciation. 
It goes without saying in a book designed 
for American schools that the system 
strangely called ‘the new pronunciation’ in 
this country is the one adopted, The only 
suggestion I have to make is that words 
like ‘shadow’ (as pronounced in such a line 
as ‘And friends and foes were shadows in 
the mist’) might be preferable to ‘at home’ 
as an illustration of the pronunciation of 
iambic words like amo. 

The outstanding feature of the Syntax is 
an elaborate classification of the uses of 
forms on an historical basis, and particularly 
in the light of the corresponding phenomena 
of Greek. The main categories of the 
subjunctive set up in this book (§ 462) are 
no less than fourteen in number. Apart 
from the question whether they are all 
scientifically justifiable, is it possible or 
desirable that a pupil should try to hold 
fourteen main categories of this mood in 
his head, so as to be able to refer any 
instance which he comes across in his 
reading to its appropriate heading? 
Opinions will no doubt differ. The authors 
hold that ‘ the addition of categories will at 
a number of points be found to make for 
simplicity’: that is, that the distinctions of 
meaning laid down will make for clearness 
of conception. These fourteen categories 
are (§ 462) the ‘ Volitive,’ the ‘ Anticipa- 
tory ’ (these being derived from an original 
subjunctive), the ‘Optative,’ the Subjunc- 
tives of ‘obligation or propriety,'! of 
‘natural likelihood,’ of ‘ possibility,’ of 


' The distinction between quid Romac faciam ? 
(§ 5038) and guid te invitem? (§ 513. 1) is unnatur- 
ally magnified by calling the first a ‘volitive sub- 
junctive in questions of deliberation or perplexity’ 
and the second a ‘subj. of obligation or propriety.’ 
The difficulty that ‘there is no shade of delibera- 
tion’ in the latter might be simply met by abolish- 
ing the term ‘deliberative’ altogether, as really 
too narrow, and recognizing that in both cases the 
subj. expresses what ought to be (or is to be) 
done. The negative is, of course, non in both 


Cases, 
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‘ideal certainty’ (these being traced to an 
original optative), and seven other kinds 
which are traced to the fusion of two or 
more constructions into one or to analogy. 
What the elements are which are fused is 
not stated (§$ 520 ff.), so that the pupil has 
no means of seeing how, for example, the 
subjunctive of ‘actuality ’ comes into exist- 
ence. Among this latter class is 2 sub- 
junctive of ‘request or entreaty’ distinct 
from the ‘ volitive’ and from the ‘ optative’ 
of the first seven. What is the difference ? 
Only that which may be found between iam 
accipiat, hance ducat (§ 530, request or 
entreaty) and secedant improbi (§ 501. 3, 
command), siné beatt (§ 511. 1, wish). 
Another category (No. 12) is the subjunctive 
of ‘consent or indifference,’ e.g. fiat in the 
sense ‘so be it’ ($ 531), as distinct from 
Jiat ‘let it bedone.’ Yetsurely both belong 
to the larger unity of the jussive. 

These fourteen main categories are sub- 
divided, so as to produce in § 499 over 
sixty headings. Thus the Volitive Subj. 
involves seven different kinds of indepen- 
dent sentence, and nine different kinds of 
dependent clause. This multiplication of 
categories is due partly to a principle which 
is in itself undoubtedly sound and scientific, 
namely the treatment of the subordinate 
mood constructions in immediate connexion 
with the independent constructions to which 
they are related. The difficulty of carrying 
this out in practice is that at each point one 
is called upon to say which exactly of a 
number of independent constructions is the 
one in question. The result is that the 
unity of the subordinate group is broken up. 
For example the substantive clauses intro- 
duced by wt or ne are here distributed accord- 
ing to the character of the verb on which 
they depend—verbs of ‘will or endeavour’ 
($ 502. 3), verbs of ‘wishing, desiring, ete.’ 
(§ 511. 2), verbs like oportet (§ 513. 5), 
verbs of ‘requesting, begging, imploring, 
ete.’ ($ 530. 2), verbs of ‘consent, acquies- 
cence, or indifference ($ 531. 2)—on the 
ground that the subordinate subjunctive is 
in the first case a ‘ volitive subjunctive,’ in 
the second an ‘optative subjunctive,’ in the 
third a ‘subj. of obligation or propriety,’ in 
the fourth a ‘subj. of request or entreaty,’ 
in the fifth a ‘subj. of consent or indiffer- 
ence. Yet the logical difference between 
the subjunctives in volo ut facias, opto ut 
facias, oportet or censeo ut facias, oro ut 


JSacias, permitto ut facias isa vanishing quan- 


tity, as indeed the note on p. 284 partially 
recognizes. Is it desirable to try to create 
a consciousness of any such distinction at 
F 2 
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all? However this may be, it is impossible 
to carry out this principle of classification 
completely, as the authors recognize in their 
note on § 511 (foot of p. 269); wtinam sit 
beatus would on this principle have to be 
separated from sit beatus, the former con- 
taining a ‘ potential,’ the latter an ‘opta- 
tive’ subjunctive. 

The treatment of the Imperative in § 496 
is a great contrast to that of the Subjunc- 
tive. The Imperative, too, as is here fully 
recognized, passes from ‘ peremptory com- 
mand’ to ‘advice or suggestion,’ ‘consent or 
indifference,’ ‘ request or entreaty,’ ‘ prayer,’ 
e.g. dic sodes; audi Iuppiter. But no 
elaborate schematization is thought neces- 
sary in this case; and the question arises, 
why should not the unity of the subjunctive 
be recognized if not to the same yet to some 
extent? The parallelism of the Subj. and 
the Imperat. is indeed striking, extending as 
it does even to interrogative uses: cf. cur 
non moriaris? with quin morere? (The 
treatment, by the bye, of guin with the 
Imperative in § 496. 6 takes no account of 
my article in this review on Interrogative 
Commands. ) 

But the tendency to multiplication of 
categories is again shown in the treatment of 
the Gerundive. The authors treat the forms 
in -ndus, a, um as future participles passive ; 
but (unlike Weisweiler, 1 think) they 
recognize also a ‘gcrundive’ as something 
different. Thus in § 605. 2 hos Haeduis 
custodiendos tradit is put down to the fut. 
part. pass. but in § 612 pontem tr Arari 
fauciendum curat to the gerundive, on the 
ground that here ‘the leading idea is carried 
out by the grammatically subordinate word 
faciendum. What would the authors do 
with aedem Castoris habuit tuendam, which 
stands, as it were, with a leg in both 
categories? On this principle we ought to 
distinguish not merely two uses of a form 
but also two forms in post urbem conditam 
and post urbem'(behind the city) a defensoribus 
relictam: The name future part. pass. is no 
doubt attractive, though there is something 
to be said for ‘ present or future part. pass.’ 
(Cf. note on § 600, b, foot of p. 324) ; but 
whether we adopt a significant name or a 
mere label, like ‘gerundive,’ it ought to be 
adhered to for all uses. Another illustra- 
tion of the tendency to over-refinement is 
the distinction between ‘ Attributives’ and 
‘ Appositives’ in §$ 317-319. How can a 
hard and fast line of demarcation be set 
up between Caesar consul = ‘ Caesar—he was 
at the time consul’ and Bibuli consulis 
amphora ‘ of the consul Bibulus,’ or between 





regina Pecunia ‘our lady Money’ (§ 319. ii. a) 
and rex Tarquinius ‘king Tarquin’ (which, 
I suppose, would be admitted to contain an 
Attribute) ? 

It is hazardous and perhaps presumptuous 
to criticise the methods of so experienced a 
teacher as Professor Hale. And it is highly 
probable that many schoolmasters brought 
up in the school of research in which he is 
a leader will find this just the book for their 
purpose. I, too, welcome many features of 
it with sincere approval, for instance, the 
treatment of the present indicative express- 
ing ‘resolve,’ etc. ($571), and the future 
indicative with similar senses (§ 572).! -The 
‘anticipatory’ or, as I prefer to call it, the 
‘prospective’ subjunctive receives full 
discussion ($$ 506-509),? and is treated as a 
development of the subj. of will (§ 459«) ; 
to it are referred such clauses as quin suppli- 
cium sumat depending on non dulbitare 
(§ 507. 2. 6), instead of the more usual 
sumpturus sit (cf. § 521. 3.6, to which a 
cross-reference might have been given), 
indirect questions like guid consili caperent 
=dependent on e«spectabat, clauses with 
antequam, dum, ete. 

Possibly in a future edition the authors 
may reconsider their classification of sen- 
tences and clauses as (i) declarative, 
(ii) conditional or assumptive, (iii) interro- 
gative or exclamatory. The first runs the 
command and the statement into one, and 
the third would be better subdivided. The 
second introduces subordinate clauses (e.g. 
si venit, and st veniat) into a classification 
which would be better limited to inde- 
pendent sentences. The distinction between 
que:tions and exclamations is useful at any 
rate in their dependent forms, e.g. viden’ 
ut geminae stant vertice cristae (§ 537 g). 
The treatment of mnonne (§ 231. 1. c¢) is 
old-fashioned. There are really three 
interrogative particles in Latin, but nonne 
is not one of them: nonne audis? is simply 
a negative question, introduced by -ne. No 
account is here taken of an, which is rele- 
gated to ‘absurd questions’ (§ 236); but 
absurd questions are still questions, The 
terminology of § 534.2 (on Indirect Dis- 
course) ought also to be re-considered : 
questions and commands are not ‘sub- 
ordinate clauses’ in Indirect Discourse, 


' Here I miss an example like cras donaberis haedo 
‘you shall be presented ’=I will present you. 
2 I doubt, however, whether the ‘shall’ of 
§ 507. 1 ought to be described as equivalent to a 
‘will,’ cg. in the translation of famam qui termi- 
net astris ‘who shall ( = will) make the stars the 
boundary of his fame.’ 
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like the clauses introduced by quod, si, ete. ; 
they are principal clauses (or principal sen- 
tences, as they would be called in this book) 
on just the same level as the ‘principal 
statements’ spoken of in § 534. 1 (ex- 
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pressed by the Accus. with Infin.), This 
serious defect of terminology is probably 
only an oversight. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN 
The University, Birmingham. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


Plato gegen Sokrates. Interpretationen 
von Dr. Ernst Hornerrer. ‘Teubner : 
Leipzig, 1904, Pp. 82. 


Tue German programm-writer is nothing 
if not paradoxical. To fly the flag of 
heresy is a sure way of attracting attention. 
And what could be more heretical than to 
accuse Plato of anti-Socraticism’? This, 
accordingly, is what Dr. Horneffer has set 
himself to do. His treatise consists of an 
elaborate analysis of those Platonic dia- 
logues — Hippias Minor, Laches, and 
Charmides—carried out so as to demon- 
strate to the author’s complete satisfaction 
that the aim of all these dialogues is to 
overthrow the Socratic doctrine ‘ Virtue is 
Knowledge.’ Thus, in the Hippias Minor, 
both the argument of the first section 
(363a-369B), concluding with the words 
dvarépavrat 6 aitos dv Wevdys te Kat adnbryjs 
«7X4, and the arguments of the second 
section, resulting in the proposition dpeé- 
vous ol €kovTes 7) Of GKovTES dpapTavovTes, 
appear to be of the kind known as reductio 
wt absurdum; and the absurdity thus 
rejected is, according to Dr. Horneffer, none 
other than the Socratic dictum ‘ Tugend 
ist Wissen.’ Support for this interpreta- 
tion is also found in the ‘ Kinkleidung’ of 
the dislogue—in the antitheses between 
Achilles (6 dwAots) and Odysseus (6 zodv- 
tpovos) and between Hippias, the ‘ polymath,’ 
and Socrates. That the Hippias Minor con- 
tains controversial allusions to Antisthenes, 
as suggested by Diimmler, H. refuses to 
admit ; rather, he supposes, it was 
Antisthenes who in opposition to Plato 
wrote a vindication of the character of 
Odysseus. 

The Laches and Charmides are treated 
on similar lines: the Socratic elements 
in both are emphasized, and the point of 
each is made out to be the same, viz. the 
denial of the ethical premiss of Socrates. 

The obvious objection to this whole line 
of interpretation is that in later dialogues 
Plato appears to adopt the Socratic posi- 
tion; so that Dr. Horneffer is forced to 





admit that the //ippias Minor, ete., as he 
interprets them, are ‘freilich mit den 
spiteren Hauptwerken Platons nicht in 
Kinklang zu bringen. But H., like Grote, 
insists on construing each dialogue by itself ; 
and rather than credit Plato with a 
‘system,’ he prefers apparently to credit 
him with any amount of inconsistency. For 
my part, I prefer to believe to the utter- 
most in ‘the Unity of Plato’s thought,’ 
as a talented Platonist has recently 
described it in a work that may be com- 
mended to Dr. MHorneffer’s attention. 
That Socrates should be made the agent of 
his own dialectical destruction is another 
oxdvoadov in the interpretation here pro 
posed ; but it is lightly set aside with the 
remark that the dialogues are ‘vdllig freic 
Dramen.’ That ‘ Aristoteles gegen Platon ’ 
gained the reputation of a kicking foal we 
have long known: now it appears that it 
was, after all, but a just Nemesis which 
befell the ‘ Platon gegen Sokrates.’ 
R. G. Bury. 


Pseudacronis Scholia in Horatium Vetustiora 
recensuit OTTo Ketter. Vol. I. Schol. 
in Carmina et Epodos; Vol. II. Schol. 
in Sermones, Epistulas, Artemque Poeti- 
cam. (Biblotheca Scriptorum Graecorum 
et Romanorum Teubneriana.) Leipzig, 
1902-4, Pp. xiii. + 480 and xvi. +512. 21s. 


Tue current edition of these Scholia by 
Hauthal (Berlin, 1864) was known to 
be unsatisfactory. The painstaking and 
thorough labour of Prof. Keller has now 
provided us once for all with the best 
available text and the fullest available 
information regarding them. Though not 
of equal importance with the Porphyrion 
Scholia (edited by Holder, 1894), they are 
not without interest ; and an accurate edition 
of them was necessary in order that no 
part of the traditional interpretation of 
Horace’s poems might remain out of the 
reach of students. How much of this com- 
mentary comes from ancient sources, and 
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how much originated in mediaeval times is 
not always easy to determine. Such clues 
as are to be found are mentioned by Keller 
in his Int oduction and in a recently pub- 
lished article ‘Zu Pseudacron,’ in which he 
defends some of his emendations of the 
text. 

To attempt to criticize a work of this 


description would be impertinence. We can 
only express our thanks to the Prague pro- 
fessor for the great service which he has 
rendered to students of Horace. The Pseud- 
acron Scholia will have to find a place beside 
the Porphyrion Scholia on our bookshelves. 


W. M. Linpsay. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OPENING SENTENCE OF THE VERRINES. 


In the Classical Review for December, 
1904 (p. 440 f.), Principal Peterson proposes 
to change the mirantur of the MSS into 
mirabitur. The very excellence of the MS 
tradition and the fact that the error, if 
error it be, could—shall we say? must— 
have been corrected long before the date of 
our existing MSS, ought to make us sus- 
picious of any emendation, and to look for 
corruption (or misunderstanding) in another 
part of the sentence. I take liberty to 
doubt the explanation that mirantur is a 
copyist’s error for mirabitur, through the 
stages mirauitur, miramtur, It is true that 
6 is often written w, but in verbs this would 
surely hardly occur except where the other 
form is a real word, for example, where 
habitauit appears instead of habitabit. Also, 
the confusion between nm and w is not 
common before the 13th century. 

The proper solution is, I think, to regard 
quis as the nominative plural, and not as 
the nominative singular. This form is the 
same as that gwes, which is attested by 
Charisius, Festus, and Priscian, and found 
in Cato, the 8. C. De Bacanalibus, and 
Pacuvius, ete. (Lindsay, Latin Language, 
p. 444). The form quis is quoted by Mr. 
C. H. Turner, in his Zeclesiae Occidentalis 
Monumenta Luris Antiquissima (Oxonii 
1899-1904), Fase. I. (Pars ii.), p. 150, 
seventeen times from Latin MSS of the 
Canons of Early Church Councils, which 
are amongst the most careful productions 


of the scribe’s art. The originals of these 
MSS are in no case older than the fourth 
century A.D.; so that we are face to face 
with the fact that a nom. pl. quis(ques) 
existed continuously throughout the long 
period of Latin literature. Confusion with 
the singular, or alteration to gui, was most 
natural. 

I cannot see that there was anything to 
hinder Cicero from using this form. If it 
be a colloquial form, then he may have 
avoided it in his later speeches, as it is well 
known that there are stylistic features in 
the Quinctius and the Roscius, and even in 
the Verrines, which he seems to have given 
up afterwards, But this is a point, for the 
full discussion of which it would be neces- 
sary to have collations of all the oldest 
MSS of Cicero’s works, and it must be left 
to experts like Dr. Peterson. 

As to the last part of the sentence, I 
think it may stand as it is. The sentence 
is long, and the plural si quis may quite 
easily have been varied to the singular 
subject of probabit and putabit. But there 
is a ready way out of the difficulty ; namely 
to regard probabit and putabit as corrections 
of probabt (= probabunt) and putabt 
(=putabunt), The contraction assumed is 
found in ninth century MSS, perhaps also 
earlier. 

A. Souter. 

Mansfield College, Oxford. 


A TRANSLATION OF MULLER AND DEECKE’S £7RUSKER. 


May I be allowed space to state that I 
am engiged on A Translation mto English 
of Miider and Deecke’s Lirusker? Some of 
LIVERPOOL, January, 1905. 


the latest discovered Etruscan inscriptions 
will be reproduced in tae volume. 
HeRBeRT A, STRONG, 
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REPORTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—MICHAELMAS TERM, 1904. 


On Oct. 28th Mr. Exuiorr read a paper on 
‘The restoration of the text of Aristophanes.’ He 
pointed out that for the scientific restoration of the 
text an immense amount of work had yet to be done. 
There had been no lack of emendations (e.g. for 
Vesp. 1223 Dr. Blaydes had suggested 14), but they 
had to a very large extent not been based on a 
scientific analysis of the evidence. Most of the 
MSS. were still either uncollated, or collated very 
incompletely and inaccurately. No edition had yet 
been published based on an accurate collation even 
of R for most of the plays. One consequence had 
heen that, only R’s more plausible readings being 
generally known, undue weight was still assigned 
by most editors to R as compared with the other 
MSS. Further collautions were indispensable. He 
had himself lately made a full collation for the 
Acharnians of A, B, and part of C at Paris, and 
hoped later to collate some of the more promising 
Italian MSS. The next essential after collation was 
the determination of the genealogical — relations 
between the MSS., a study which for Aristophanes 
was still in its infancy. He showed ‘that, through 
neglect of this, editors had often given undue weight 
to readings, because supported by mere copies of 
existing MSS. It was also important to examine 
the characteristic tendencies and errors of each MS. 
E.g., in Ey. 600 nearly all MSS., with Athenaeus, 
read Tpiduevor réOwvas, of 5¢ oxdpoda kal Kpouuva 
Various editors added «al after 5¢€, following B 
(xvc.) and X (xvic.) ; but «ai would lay an undue 
emphasis on oxédpoda, and he showed that B and X 
swarmed with metrical and pseudo-metrical correc- 
tions, to which too much importance must not be 
attached. He therefore suggested d€ 57, a favourite 
combination of Aristophanes, in which he showed 
that there was a strongly marked tendency of our 
MSS. to omit the 54 (e.g. Nuh. 1178, Av. 67, ete.). 
Transposition was a frequent error of our MSS. 
(e.g. Ach. 341); hence in Ach. 1151 for the un- 
metrical roy Evyypaph toy (or tev) weAéwy mointiy 
of the MSS. he suggested tov perewy Lvyypapea 
ronrhy 8. Wrong division was common ; hence in 
Ach. 832 for R’s adda wiry we must restore add’ 
aulv. Unfamiliar words were often altered to easier, 
e.g. Lys. 281 aus to the unmetrical duws. So too 
post-classical forms were substituted, e.g. Ach. 279 
kpeuacOnoera: for kpeujoerar. Changes were 
especially common in non-Attic words (¢.g. Lys. 
1080 xa to x&v or «al). Besides omissions of words, 
in a few cases a whole line seems to have been 
omitted (eg. after Ach. 1205). But additions are 
commoner, both of words (e.g. trav in Eg. 29) and 
occasionally of whole lines (e.g. probably Ach. 803). 
After examining various types of errors in our MSS., 
and referring to the origin of the Aldine text, Mr. 
Elliott examined the question of the text implied 
in the scholia, Sometimes a reading may be safely 
restored from them against all our MSS., eg. Lys. 
191 gdAcov for Aevxdy; and elsewhere a_ word, 
though not directly mentioned, seems implied ; e.g. 
Ach, 924, from ai vijs etc. of the MSS. and edéds 
of the scholia, we should probably restore afpyns. 
Sometimes a diversity of readings is mentioned (e.g. 
Th. 1040). He did not think adseripts so common 
in our texts as Dr. Rutherford believed, but they 





sometimes existed; e.g. in Lys. 799 the scholia 
implied the absence of 7d oxéAos of our MSS. 
After illustrating the value of inscriptions in restor- 
ing the text, he examined the value of the numerous 
quotations in other writers. These were especially 
important for the Thesmophoriazusae ; e.g. in 456 
we can restore the metre by adding tots from 
Plutarch and Gellius, Of special importance for the 


text were Pollux (e.g. Ach. 1177, & for epy’), 
Athenaeus (e.g. Eee, 843 Adyava for méwava), 


Hesychius (e.g. Lys. 1171, Awodne for Avacdre) 
and Photius (eg. Zy. 697, meptexdkcaca for 
meptexdxxvoa), Who all wrote before the date of our 
earliest MSS., and Suidas (e.g. Th. 53, avidas for 
aonlSas). After illustrating the great light that 
would be thrown on the relations of our MSS. by a 
more systematic examination of the text implied in 
their quotations, he showed that the excessive weight 
commonly assigned to R was not supported by the 
text of the palimpsest, contemporary with R, in the 
Birds, nor by the Fayyum papyrus of the sixth 
century. 


On Nov. 4th Mr. H. P. Ricuanrps discussed the 
interpretation of certain passages in Aristotle. The 
passages were Soph. Elench. 183 a 34-cend ; Po tics 
1451a 6-8: 1455a 1: 1456a 17: 1457b 26: 
1458 a 31; 1459b 2: 1462a 18, 


On Nov. 11th Dr. FARNELL read papers on (a) 
‘An unrecorded settlement of Attic cleruchs in 
Euboea’ ; (2) ‘A discussion of the cults of Demeter 
*Axala and Demeter Epis.’ The first of these two 
papers will shortly be published in full; the second 
will form a part of the forthcoming Third Volume of 
Dr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greck States. 


On Nov. 18th Mr. Cowtry read a paper on 
‘Traces of an early Mediterranean race.’ He sug 
gested that at some prehistoric time a Ugro-linnie 
race lived on the shores and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, and that many names of places and persons 
can be explained from their language. Thus 
“Odvuuros, the name of several very high peaks, may 
be compared with the modern Finnish ylempi, the 
comparative (and superlative stem) of ylé ‘high.’ 
Ilda is the mountain of the East or of sunrise, id. 
Eteocretan is not ‘true’ Cretan, but from the same 
itd, the people in the ‘East’ of Crete. Italia (de. 
originally the southern part of the peninsula, Brut- 
tium) is efelaéthe ‘South,’ as contrasted with Latium, 
which is Zwode the ‘North-west’ (wo=original « 
and d is phonetic for ?¢). The Greek forms of such 
names are often due to popular etymology. ‘Thus 
Al@iomia is from eda aud perhaps péd, the ‘ far-off 
region,’ but has been made to look as though derived 
from a¥@w and dy. So afdovoa, really efwosa the 
‘front’ of the house, because it always looked East or 
South, is turned into a participle of af@w, ‘blazing.’ If 
Greeks and Ugrians ever lived together, it is possi- 
ble that some of the standing epithets in Homer are 
Greek translations of Ugrian names: e.g. “IAwos is 
aim’s, because derived from yli ‘high.’ ’[8oueveds is 
’pxauos av8pav, because his name etwmainen means 
‘foremost.’ The Ugrians were a sea-faring race, and 
many of the legends of Phoenicians may really refer to 
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them. Possibly the ‘ Phoenician’ alphabet, which 
does not appear in the Fast before $00 B.c., may 
have originated with them. 


On Dec. 2nd Dr. GrunpDy read a paper on the 
relation of certain economic factors to Greek warfare 
in general and the Archidamian war in particular. 
He pointed out two paradoxes by which the student 
of Greek warfare is faced at the outset of his 
inquiry : (1) that the typical Greek army, the hoplite 
infantry, was a force which was wholly unfitted to 
act efficiently on four-fifths of the surface of so 
rugged and mountainous a country as Greece: (2) 
that Greek armies were even as late as the fifth 
century notoriously incompetent in siege warfare, 
though the laud was thickly sown with strong 
natural positions, many of which were artificially 
fortified. These paradoxes could, however, be 
reconciled by means of that economic factor of which 
there is evidence scattered throughout Greek litera- 
ture, the deficiency of the food supply. Extant 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


TueE Fifth General Meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of Scotland was held in Edinburgh on the 
26th of November when there was a very large 
attendance of members to hear papers read by 
Professors Hardie and Saintsbury of Edinburgh 
University. The President, Prof. G. G. Ramsay, 
LL.D., Glasgow, occupied the Chair and made some 
introductory remarks. 

Professor HARDIE’s subject was ‘The pronuncia- 
tion of Latin and Greek in schools and colleges,’ 
He said he had no sympathy with those who urged 
that to secure anything like accuracy and uniformity 
would demand an exorbitant amount of time and 
trouble on the part of teachers, and that, therefore, 
all attempt at exact pronunciation should be aban- 
doned. Strict attention to quantity and correct 
pronunciation in all teaching from the most elemen- 
tary stages would secure the desired eud. He 
concluded by submitting certain definite practical 
suggestions. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, and at the close it was agreed on the 
wotion of Professor Burnet to request the General 
Committee to consider and report to next meeting 
regarding some definite scheme of recommendations 
which might be issued by the Association. 

At the afternoou meeting Professor SAINTSBURY 
read an interesting paper on the ‘ Literary teaching 
of ancient and modern languages.’ He said that if 
it was desired to give a literary colour to Classical 
teaching, and to inculcate a literary habit, they had 
in the Classics and in foreign modern languages also 
patterns and examples of the most perfect literary 
form. These the student ought to have in his 
memory as a permanent possession: they would help 












































evidence on this point went back as early as the 
time of Hesiod. In the Archidamian war the 
Athenians were in possession of a new factor—the 
linked fortress of Athens-Piraeus—which greatly 
modified the economic conditions under which, up to 
that time, war had been carried on in Greece. But 
in the Peloponnese the old conditions continued to 
prevail. Hence the main Athenian design in the 
Archidamian war was a blockade of the Peloponnese 
with a view to reducing the peninsula to severe 
straits with regard to food supply, a design in which 
the operations in Akarnania and the North-West 
formed a side-plot. Dr. Grundy also dealt with the 
data available for calculating the numbers which 
could be put into the field by the various States, and 
pointed out that some of Beloch’s conclusions on 
this subject, and especially in relation to Sparta, 
understate what appear to have been the facts of the 
case. 
A. H. J. GREENIDGE, 
Hon. Sec. 


him to exact scholarship and to the appreciation o! 
whatever was best in literature. His profound belief 
was that they could not teach English literature or 
the English language in any really satisfactory 
manner if they were debarred from comparison with 
and illustration from those classical tongues to which 
the language owed so much and the literature so 
much more. He asked Secondary schoolmasters to 
advise their abiturienten always to take Latin, and, 
if they took it at all, Greek before taking English at 
the University. 

Emeritus-Professor ButrcuEr, London, spoke at 
some length on the subject of the paper, and allud- 
ing to recent educational methods in America, whieh 
were sometimes held up to us as models of imitation, 
said that those in that country who had given most 
thought to the matter were now coming to the con- 
elusion that painless methods and the multiplicity of 
subjects were the bane of education. If he were 
asked to say what are the best subjects to create 
literary interest he would answer subjects which are 
in themselves literary, which are fitted to appeal 
to the imagination and create interest, which are 
also of a kind requiring severe precision and logical 
thought and demanding effort on the part of the 
learner. 

These papers will be published in the third volume 
of the Proceedings of the Association. 

The next meeting will be held in Aberdeen on the 
11th March. 


We are indebted for the above report to the 
courtesy of Mr. W. Lonpan, Hon. Secretary o! 
the Association. —Ep, C. 2. 
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VERSIONS 
‘THREE JOLLY POST-BOYS.’ 


TuREE jolly Post-boys 
Drinking at the Dragon, 
And they determinéd 
To have another flagon. 


Landlord, fill the flowing bowl 
Until it doth run over ; 

For to-night we'll merry be, 
To-morrow we'll be sober. 


He that drinks good wine 
And goes to bed mellow 

Lives as he ought to live 
And dies a jolly fellow. 


In LaTIN. 
(To be sung to the original air.) 


Tres calones hilares 
Potantes in popina 

Statuerunt bibere 
Pocla quisque bina. 


‘ Appone, puer, cyathos, 
Et vipa coronemus ; 

Indulgeamus genio, 
Cras aquam bibemus. 


Qui fit mero madidus 
Et cubat ebriosus 

Scit decenter vivere 
Kt moritur jocosus. 


At si quis poscam potitat 
Lectumque siccus petit 

Occidit cum frondibus 
Quas Autumnus metit. 


Totus adamandus est 
Chorus virginalis ; 
Sed est inepti ducere, 
Ni qua sit dotalis. 


Nunc ergo comissabimur, 
Cor vino erigamus. 
Nam quo loco cras erimus 
Qui nunc hic compotamus?’ 


He that drinks small bee: 
And goes to bed sober 
Fades as the leaves do fade 

And dies in October. 


He that loves a pretty girl 
Let him have his pleasure, 
Fool if he marries her 
Unless she hath much treasure. 


Therefore push the bow] about 
And drive away dull sorrow, 
Now’s the time for pleasure. Where 
Shall we be to-morrow 4 


In GREEK, 
(To be sung to the original air ) 


Tpeis iAapot immodpépot 
er’ oivw ot Evvijcav, 

TovTO Ov~av, KUALKaS 
To devrepov 7TNTaVr. 


éyxer Cwpov, éyxet, Tal, 
arAnpprupéero KiredAov, 

peOnv yap nde vvE déeper, 
diay d& dos TO péAdor. 


» «Moth ehoen 

et Tus Cwpov EAKvous 
Kelwv vypos BeBynxev, 

> 

ev dugas Blorov 


OABwos TEOVyKEV. 


Siete Ss = j 
GXX’ et Tes O€ovs yeverat 
vndaAdtos TE pvEL, 

P anata , 
as PUAN éropa puvvGe 
és , : ar 

ov [IXevaow te dvet. 


epapev, av Tes 1) KAaAN, 
€pws yap avOos jpos* 

oKatod d€ ynpar tapbevor, 
ei py ote érixAnpos. 


, ’ > * i , 
KWPALET OUV, W SuLTOTAL, 
: : 
Avras péOy TavovTes, 
“ , ’ »” 
mov yap €xoped’ avprov 
e 79 ~ ¢ , 
ol MOE VUV SUVOVTES ; 


R. Y. Tyre. 





[It is not the custom of the Classical readers will condone a deviation from ow 
Review to publish versions in other metres rule in favour of such renderings as the 
than classical. But we feel sure that our foregoing.—Eb. C.R.| 
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She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be, 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 
‘lhe difference to me ! 

WorpDswortTH. 


SONG. 


Look not thou on beauty’s charming, 
Sit thou still when kings are arming, 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens, 
Speak not when the people listens, 
Stop thine ear against tie singer, 
From the red gold keep thy finger, 
Vacant heart, and hand, and eye, 
Easy live and quiet die. 

Sir Waren Scort, 

bride of Lammermoor. 
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IIyyais ws Gv évoixos dyeiroow, 4 KA€os dorav 
ovdevds, 7) TOAAGY Odd’ Epov cipapevn, 

GAX’ tov év roty AnBovo’ arep, 4 Tis epjpw 
> 4 « > ‘ > , , 
éumpérer ws adornp aidéps povvopavys, 

viv habe Cyoaca: ti yap modAoior péAcoOar 


peAXev ; enot 8’ daaos ped 7oO0s oixopey. 
W. H. 


IDEM LATINE. 


Qui: tibi, sive acuunt reges in proelia ferrum, 
Instruit illecebras seu Cytherea suas ? 
Quid tibi, si spumant lucentia pocula Baccho, 
Seu stetit intento densa corona foro ? 
Non oculos rutili deleniat aura metalli, 
Non animum liquidos docta Thalia modos. 
Claudere securam facili vis funere vitam ? 
Libera gestabis lumina, corda, manus. 


D. A. SLATtEr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(See C.2. 1904, p, 328.) 


Since the important—one might almost 
say sensational—discoveries recorded in my 
Jast report, there has been something of a 
lull in the interest of the Forum excava- 
tions: and at the present moment (the 
beginning of January) there is very little 
gomg on. ‘The season of the year is, it is 
true, unpropitious, the water having, as is 
usually the case in winter, flooded the 
lower levels in the open area of the Forum : 
and the attack upon the remainder of the 
site of the Basilica Aemilia, which a fresh 
gift from Mr. Lionel Phillips has rendered 
possible, must of necessity be deferred until 
the new museum and director’s offices in 
the former monastery of 8. Francesca Romana 
are ready for ovcupation, so that the present 
temporary building may be removed. 

The 7ribuna of July 11th, 1904,! gives 

1 Of the Notizie degli Scavi nothing later than the 
number for March, 1904, hus so far appeared. 





some account of the discoveries of the early 
summer. Upon the southwest side of the 
lacus Curtius the ground was found to 
contain many small cavities, for which a sacri- 
ficial use is conjectured, inasmuch as bones 
(mostly of bulls) and burnt beans and 
grains of spelt were found in them, A well 
was also discovered close by, excavated in 
the tufaceous earth and not lined, and, 
therefore, probably belonging to an early 
period. The upper portion of it was entirely 
filled with large lumps of tufa; but at the 
bottom there were discovered the skeletons 
of three large watchdogs, and fragments of 
archaic terra cotta antefixxe, adorned with 
figures of horses in relief and polychrome 
decorations. 

Stratigraphic explorations have been 
carried on here, and also near the _ bases 
attributed to the equestrian statues of 
Domitian and of Q. Marcius ‘l'remulus ; but, 
as stated above, they have now of necessity 
been suspended. Recent work has chiefly 
been confined to the higher ground in the 
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neighbourhood of the Arch of Titus. Here 
our classical authorities place two temples, 
that of Jupiter Stator and that of the Lares. 
The former stood in the fourth region 
(Notitia), zapa rats xadovpevars Movywvior 
midais, at hépovow eis To Tladdrvov éx Tis iepas 
660d (Dion. Hal. ii. 50; cf. Ovid, Trist. iii. 
i. 91, Liv. i. 12), év dpyp ris tepas 5800 pds 
70 IlaAadriov aviovrwy! (Plut. Cic. 16), and 
close to (or opposite) the house of 'Tarquinius 
Superbus, some of the windows of which faced 
the Nova Via, and which apparently lay on 
the upper (southwestern) side of this street 
(Liv. i. 41. 4, per fenestras in novam viam 
versus—habitabat enim rex ad Iovis Statoris 
—populum Tanaquil adloquitur: Plin, ZN. 
xxxiv. 29 contra Tovis Statoris aedem in 
vestibulo Superbi domus: Solin. i, 24. Tar- 
quinius Priscus ad Mugioniam portam supra 
summam novain viam). 

The latter is merely placed ‘in summa 
sacra via’ (Solin. i, 23, Mon. Ane, iv. 7 
‘aedem Larum in summa sacra via feci ’) 
and a dedicatory inscription ‘ Laribus 
publicis sacrum’ set up by Augustus in 4 
B.C. ‘ex stipe quam populus ei contulit 
K(alendis) Ianuariis apsenti’ (C./.Z. vi. 456) 
was found in the sixteenth century ‘in ipso 
fere Palatini montis in Forum descensu’ 
within the limits of the gardens of the 
Farnese family. If this base had any con- 
nexion with the temple (which Mommsen, 
R.G.D.A. 82 denies, supposing it to have 
stood at a street corner), its discovery seems 
to fix the site as on the northwest side of 
the Arch of Titus, inasmuch as the road 
ascending from the arch to the Palatine 
formed the boundary of the Farnese property. 
This fact seems to have escaped the notice 
of Richter (7opographie, 161), who, while 
rightly maintaining that the base probably 
had something to do with the temple, agrees 
with Gilbert (Geschichte und Topographie, iii. 
424) in giving the name to the remains of a 
temple on the southeast side of the arch. 
It must be admitted that the passages 
describing the site of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator seem to indicate that it lay between 
the Sacra Via and the Nova Via, and close 
to the ascent to the Palatine ; and that these 
conditions would be rather better satisfied if 
it were placed on the northwest side of the 
arch ; and the same is the case with regard to 
the relief from the tomb of the Haterii (Mon. 


' This expression is generally taken to mean ‘at 
the beginning of the Sacra Via,’ i.c. at the end 
where the ascent to the Palatine is (and not at the 
Capitol end); but is it not possible that it may have 
the same meaning as Sacer Clivus in Martial i. 70. 5 ; 
iv. 78. 7 (see C.B. 1902, 336) ? 
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Inst. v. 7, Helbig, Fuhrer, i?. 692) in which 
the temple of Jupiter occupies the extreme 
right of the picture, the order of the build- 
ings running from the Colosseum upwards. 
Lanciani (Ruins and Excavations, 200) Hiilsen 
(forum Romanum (1904), 201)? and Boni 
(cited in Bull. Com. 1903, 18), are, however, 
all inclined to attribute the ruins to the 
southeast of the arch to the temple of 
Jupiter Stator : and the find-spot of the above- 
mentioned dedication to the Lares seems a 
decisive argument. A little has been done 
towards the further clearing of this temple, 
of which nothing but the podium remains: the 
core of it consists of selee concrete, sur- 
rounded above the ground level by a wall of 
peperino blocks: along the N.E. and 8.E. sides 
runs a low mass of conerete, which is very 
likely the foundation of a flight of steps, and 
which was added later, as ix shown by the slits 
which mark the places of tue vertical beams 
used in setting the concrete of the core of 
the podium. It may be noted in this con- 
nexion that Cicero summoned the Senate to 
meet Lere after the discovery of the Catili- 
narian conspiracy (in Catilin. i. 1. ‘hic 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus’) and no 
doubt at that time the steps were narrower 
and the inteiior of the tempie less easily 
accessible. Upon the podium of the temple 
are a few peperino blocks, which, if in situ, 
belong to the walls of the cella; but they 
very likely formed part of the substructures 
of the Torre Cartularia, which stood here in 
the Middle Ages, and to which belong other 
concrete foundations, in which many frag- 
ments of white marble are employed. 

Of the temple of the Lares, on the north- 
west side of the arch, some scanty remains 
are believed to have been recently dis- 
coveied. They consi-t of a wall of opus 
quadratum of tufa blocks, running along the 
northwest edge of the road ascending to the 
Palatine (C.2#., 1902, 286), upon which rests 
in one place a travertine pilaster base: so 
that what we have before us may be a por- 
tion of an external colonnade. The begin- 
ning of a crosswall going northwest at right 
angles has also been discovered; but the 
rest of the building has been destroyed by 
the extensive reconstructions which have 
taken place, and even upon the remains of 
which we have spoken there has been super- 
imposed a huge mass of concrete, belong- 
ing to the foundations of a great port'co 


2 In the ‘Nomenclator’ to Kiepert and Hiilsen, 
Forma Urbis Romae Antiquae, he follows Gilbert’s 
view: but ef. 
sense shows, 
‘ éstlich.’ 


1902, 95-—where, us the 
must be a misprint for 


Rim. Mitt. 
‘ westlich ’ 
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(perhaps the Porticus Margaritaria) which 
stood upon the opposite side of the Sacra 
Via to the Basilica of Constantine and evi- 
dently belonged to the same period (C.R. 
1899, 467, 1900, 238; Bull. Com. 1903, 24) 
and upon this again lies concrete of an 
even more recent date. 

The temple was apparently a small one 
(though the ‘sacellum Larum,’ of which 
Tacitus speaks in Ann. xii. 24 as one of the 
four points—no doubt the angles—which 
marked the pomocrium of the Palatine, is 
probably to be sought at the northwest angle 
of the hill, cf. Richter, Zopographie, 33, for 
not far to the northwest lie the remains of 
a large house, belonging probably to the late 
Republic or early Empire (C.R. 1900, 239), 
of which other portions have been laid bare 
in the last few months), some fragments of 
well laid mosaic pavements in black and 
white and of painted wall plaster having 
been discovered in situ! They have an 
orientation slightly diverging from that of 
the temple, and it is possible that the south- 
eastern portion of the house was removed 
to make way for it: but the house as a 
whole apparently continued to exist until 
the construction of the foundation walls of 
the portico mentioned above. 

Below the level of this house again a 
portion of the tufa rock of the Velia itself 
has been reached: it has an artificially 
levelled surface, and in it is cut a flight of 
three steps. Here is another well, with 
remains of its lining of curved slabs of tufa. 
Further up the line of the road to the 
Palatine (the earlier pavement of which is 
extremely well laid) are remains of buildings 
on the northwest side, of which at present 
little can be understood. There is in one 
place a good example of an intercapedo—a 
space between two brick walls some four 
feet wide, bridged by blocks of travertine at 
intervals, and, at a lower level, a fragment 
of red brick tesselated pavement. 

A certain amount of exploration has also 
been undertaken along the course of the Nova 
Via. In one of the tabernae on its south- 
side, close to its divergence from the ascent to 
the Palatine, a good decorative mosaic pave- 
ment in black and white has been found ; and 
—not at the actual point of divergence, but 
further to the northwest—a good deal of 
its earlier pavement has been discovered, 
lying at about three feet below the later : it 
shows very little sign of wear, unless we are 





1 In a room further to the southwest is a circular 
well cut in the rock : in the soil which had accumu- 
lated above it were found a dolium and an amphora, 
both entire. 
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to suppose that it had been ‘roughed only 
a short while before it passed out of use. Its 
freshness is, it is true, in part, though not 
altogether, accounted for by the existence 
on its southwest side of a footpath paved 
with slabs of travertine, which were laid 
upon it. The brick arches which span the 
road where it passes behind the Atrium 
Vestae and those which have been built 
along the facade of the edifices on the south- 
west of the road—probably shops in the 
lower portions of the substructures of the 
Imperial palace which towered above—can 
now be seen to have been later additions, 
inasmuch as their footings rest upon this 
earlier pavement. The exploration of the 
drain which runs below it is now in progress. 

In the Basilica of Constantine the clear- 
ing of the pavement is being resumed, but 
not much more than was visible in the 
spring has as yet been brought to light. 
It was composed of pieces of various 
coloured marbles. Fragments of fallen 
vaulting with (in some cases) well preserved 
coffering are also being discovered. 

The northeastern apse is represented by 
Andreas Coner (Papers of the British School 
at Rome, ii. pl. 16, 59) as having either 
four or six columns on the line of its 
chord. Neither is, as a fact, correct: 
there were probably two,? with a passage- 
way between them, and marble sc: vens 
between each column and the apse wall. 

Under the remains of the Horrea Pipera- 
taria in front of the Basilica, near its south- 
east end, a piece of mosaic pavement, with 
white tesserae laid lengthwise, has been 
brought to light. This belongs perhaps 
to a private house or at any rate to some 
building which occupied the site before the 
construction of the Horrea Piperataria. 
(CR. 1900, 239). 

The discovery of three further fragments 
of the Fasti Consulares at different points 
has already been noticed in C.R. 1904, 425. 

Turning to the literature of the subject, 
we find that the official reports, with the 
exception of a short notice upon these frag- 


2 The foundations upon which the bases of these 
presumed columns stood are each 1°40 metre square 
(Comm. Boni was good enough to have them cleared 
in response to an enquiry from me), and in the three 
spaces the threshold slabs of marble still remain ; 
cf. Platner, Topography of Ancient Rome, 318. Comm. 
Boni further remarks that the existence of four 
columns of red porphyry at the entrance from the 
Sacra Via (opposite to this apse) is uncertain, those 
which now stand there belonging to a comparatively 
recent restoration, and the discovery of a similar 
fragment below the level of the intermediate road 
mentioned in C.R. 1900, 239, may be an argument 
against the correctness of this restoration, 
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ments (Not. Scav. 1904, 8-10), are con- 
spicuous by their absence. A plan of the 
Palatine, accompanied by accurately deter- 
mined heights above sea level, will be wel- 
come (ibid. 43-46 and plate), though, owing 
to the lack of distinction between walls 
above the ancient level and substructures, 
it is not so clear as it might be (ef. 
Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, 153). 

The Bullettino Comunale contains a 
description of the find of vases in the base 
of the equestrian statue of Domitian (1904, 
75-82, 174-178, cf. C.R. 1904, 328) by 
Prof. Gatti, in which he inclines to accept 
the idea that they were manufactured in the 
time of Domitian, and of the Lacus Curtius 
by Professor Tomassetti (181-187). 

Prof. Petersen has published as a 
pamphlet (Comitium, Rostra, Grab des 
Romulus Rome, 1904) a statement of his 
views upon the monuments which adjoin 
the Niger Lapis, of which he gave a 
summary at an open meeting of the 
German Institute on April 22, 1904. 
According to him, the line of steps which 
have hitherto been taken to be those lead- 
ing up to the Rostra of the Republic (of 
which he finds as many as five, tracing 
them for a length of no less than 24 metres) 
belong in reality to the period of the Kings, 
serving as an approach to the suggestus or 
terrace of the Rostra which served as the 
southern boundary of the Comitium, and 
which he traces for about the same length. 
{t faces almost exactly south, and thus 
corresponds with the orientation of the 
earliest Curia.! This suggestus remained in 
use, though raised toa higher level, in the 
Republican period, but the form of the 
steps by which it was approached was 
entirely modified. The original straight 
flight was replaced by a curved line—as 
far as can be determined, a segment of a 
true circle with a radius of about 18 metres 
—of five steps. On the northeast it ends 
abruptly with a straight termination which 
is almost parallel to the gutter in the 
marble pavement in front of the Curia 
lulia ; while further to the west it cuts the 
straight flight, beyond which point it is not 
traceable: though the position of its other 
end may be inferred from the existence of 


1 The five tufa steps in front of the Curia of 
Diocletian (which, it is generally agreed, occupies 
the exact site of the Curia Iulia) which correspond 
more or less in orientation with it, but lie at a far 
lower level than even the pavement of the Republican 
Comitium—they are lettered X in the plan in Not. 
Seav. 1900, 296—perhaps belonged to. the north- 
eastern enclosing wall of the Comitium (Petersen, 
yp cit, 14). 
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a pre-Caesarian travertine pavement, which 
is, on the other hand, probably not earlier 
than the time of Faustus Sulla, in front of 
the Curia Iulia and at a different orienta- 
tion (Not. Scav. 1900, 309). The terminal 
points of this curved line of steps are, 
according to Prof. Petersen, the ‘cornua 
comitii’ upon which the statues of Pytha- 
goras and Alcibiades were placed at the 
bidding of the Delphic oracle about 300 B.c., 
remaining there until the construction of 
Sulla’s Curia necessitated their removal. 
And the tomb of Romulus lies more or less 
in the centre of this curve—a fact which 
gives the approximate orientations of the 
Curia both of the early Republic and of 
Sulla (they may have been either identical 
or slightly different). 

The tomb is spoken of by Varro (as cited 
by the scholiast on Horace Fpod. 16. 13) 
as either ‘in,’ ‘ pro,’ or ‘post rostris.’ The 
meaning is, clearly, that the Rostra adjoined 
the tomb, and were behind it as seen from 
the Comitium, in front of it as seen from 
the Forum (or vice versa). The Rostra are 
therefore to be sought in the ‘erection of 
the nature of an altar on the south side of 
the “tomb of Romulus”’’ (C.R. 1904, 140) 
—a possibility recognized by Boni (Not. 
Scav. 1899, 153). This foundation, which 
measures only 3°50 by 1:60 metres, would, 
of course, be the Rostra only in the 
narrower sense—the actual place where the 
orator stood, and which alone was decorated 
with the beaks of the ships—only six 
according to Florus, i. 5. 10—captured from 
the Antiates in 338 B.c., while the suggestus 
is the Rostra in the wider sense—the 
erection upon which the favoured part of 


the audience sat or stood at funeral 
orations or games and shows, and upon 
which statues of illustrious men _ were 


placed.” It is again, of course, only the 
Rostra in the narrower sense that can be 
regarded as a ‘ templum’—a rectangle 
orientated according to the four quarters of 
the heavens (though, as a fact, it is over 
20 degrees out) and it did not exist before 
338 B.c., as Livy’s expression ‘ Rostraque id 
templum appellatum ’ shows (viii. 14). The 
tomb and the curved steps are of course 
older, though probably contemporary with 
one another—so that the tomb is perhaps 
not the original one in correspondence with 
the suggestus of the period of the kings. 
In any case, the destruction of the lions and 

* ‘Inferior locus’ is interpreted, however, as re 
ferring to the level of the Comitium as distinguished 
from the Rostra, not to the Rostra in the wider sense 
as agaiust the narrowel. 
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the dislocation of their pediments is to be 
attributed to the Gaulish invasion of 
390 B.C. 

A comparison with the ‘ Rostra vetera’ ! 
at the northwest end of the Forum as 
reorganized by Caesar and with the Rostra 
Julia shows a surprising similarity of 
measurement, the length of the front of 
both these being about 24 metres, which 
corresponds exactly with that of the oldest 
suggestus, and is only about three metres 
less than the chord of the curve of the 
Rostra of the early Republic. There is 
further a remarkable analogy between the 
position of the tomb of Romulus and that 
of the altar which marked the spot where 
Caesar’s body was burnt. 

Professor Petersen’s theories are decidedly 
ingenious, and deserve attention both for 
the authority of their originator, and as 
being the first attempt to explain the exist- 
ing remains in conjunction with one another, 
and to trace the history of the whole.” 
Whether the interpretation that he has put 
upon them is correct, is another matter, and 
can, as he remarks in conclusion, only be 
tested by further excavation: for despite 
all that has already been done in the 
Comitium, there is room for yet further 
spade-work : and, in what has been done, it 
is not impossible that certain points may 
have been missed. Professor Petersen 
himself remarks that ‘die Graber [he is 
referring to the reports on the pre-historic 
cemetery] sind denn auch mit einem Raffine- 
ment der Beobachtung beschrieben, von 
dem man nur die Hilfte bei Abraumung 
des Romulusgrabes gewiinscht hatte’ Jahr- 
buch des Inst. 1904, Arch. Anz. 111) and it 
may be added that we are still without the 
final publication of the objects found be- 
neath the black marble pavement (cf. C.R. 
1901, 86 ; 1904, 141). 

The literature of the Forum in general 
has been enriched by three handbooks, 
mainly intended for use on the spot 


! Professor Petersen (p. 33, note 38) refuses to 
accept Richter’s new theory (C.A#. 1904, 140) with 
regard to the hemicycle which has hitherto been 
known as the Graecostasis. He does not attempt 
to meet the argument (urged long ago by Nichols, 
and confirmed by Richter’s recent observations) that 
at the point of contact the hemicycle certainly 
seeins to be earlier in date than the structure of opus 
quadratum in front of it. His observations with 
regard to the technique of the facing of the hemi- 
cycle are important : but slabs of porta santa (Iasian) 
marble are hardly to be described as ‘bunte Kalk- 
steinplatten.’ 

> It need hardly be said that they are irreconcil- 
able with those of Professor Studniczka (cf. Cd. 
1904, 140). 
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(Hiilsen, Das Forum Romanum, Rome, 
1904; Burton Brown, Recent Excavations 
in the Roman Forum, 1898-1904 ; St. Clair 
Baddeley, Lecent Discoveries in the Forum, 
1898-1904). The first of these, while not 
pretending to take the same ground as the 
author’s exhaustive and critical account of 
the recent excavations in Rém. Mitt. 1902, 
1-97, is, it need hardly be said, written by 
a past master of the subject ; and, being « 
description not merely of recent work, but 
of the Forum as a whole, has this ad- 
vantage over the other two, that it places 
the latest discoveries in their proper 
setting. The historical introduction, divided 
into three sections—the Forum in ancient 
times, the Forum in the Middle Ages, and 
the investigation of the Forum from the 
Renaissance onwards—is of very great 
interest. 

Tho illustrations are numerous and well 
chosen, and there is 2 good bibliography. 

The other two works will be of service to 
English speaking visitors and students, 
especially the former, which is the more 
conveniently arranged of the two; but the 
latter contains the most up to date plan of 
the Forum that has yet appeared, though it is 
not reproduced upon as large a scale as 
might be wished. 

A serviceable volume on the city as a 
whole is Professor Platner’s Topography and 
Monuments of Ancient Rome (Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1904). The author states in the 
preface that it ‘makes no claim to exhaustive- 
ness or originality ; it is only a compilation 
from various sources’: but it is handy and 
contains very numerous references to the 


‘most recent works on the subject, which 


seem to have been used with discretion and 
care, 

Outside the Forum there is no excavation 
of importance to chronicle: the Ara Pacis 
has not been touched for the last eight 
months or more, and we can only hope that 
a beginning may be made in the spring, 
when the river level has fallen. 

Professor Petersen (Rim. Mitt. 1904, 159) 
expresses the hope that Horace’s Sabine 
villa should be investigated. (The site of it, 
near the banks of the Licenza, is fixed with 
almost absolute certainty by the existence of 
remains of mosaic pavement.) I would plead, 
not only for this, but for the excavation of one 
or more of the villas which exist in hundreds 
in the nearer neighbourhood of Rome. Foras 
Rostowzew (Pompeianische Landschaften wud 
romische Villen, in Jahrbuch des Inst., 1904, 
103 899.) points out, we know practically 
nothing of their plan: the only two exam- 
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ples of completely excavated villas that he 
is able to find are the villa of Hadrian 
(which is not necessarily or even probably 
typical) and the villa of Voconius Polhio, 
which has since been obliterated by cultiva- 
tion: and, though one or two others, such 
as the imperial (4) villa now known as 
Settebasi and the Villa of the Quintilii, may 
eveu in their present state (though they 
would amply repay complete investigation) 
be added to his list, it would be a great gain 
to our knowledge if the Italian Government 
would avail itself of some of the now fre- 
quent opportunities of research at com- 
paratively small cost which occur when the 
site of one of these villas is brought under 
cultivation. The Campagna is fast under- 
going the process of conversion from a 
succession of open pastures to a district of 
cornland and vineyards: and once these 
have been established, the expeuse of ex- 
cavation will be large, if not prohibitive—if 
indeed there be anything left to excavate (cf. 
Papers of the British School at Rome, i. 136, 
137, 249). 


The first open meeting of the British 
School at Rome for the present session was 
held on Jan. 9th. Mr. H. Stuart Jones, 
the Director, read a paper upon the reliefs 
in the Villa Borghese, which have hitherto 
been attributed to the arch of Claudius, 
erected in commemoration of his victories 
in Britain in 51-52 a.v., which earried 
the Aqua Virgo over the Via Lata (C./.L. 
vi. 960, Helbig, Fithrer, ii.2 939-941). Ashe 
pointed out, there is no positive evidence 
for the attribution, which rests upon a 
conjecture of Nibby’s as to their proven- 
ance (Monumenti Scelti della Villa Bor- 
ghese, p. 15), improbable in itself, but 
accepted without question by most archaeo- 
logists—who are reduced to various expedi- 
ents in order to fit them into the place 
which they are thus wrongly forced to 
occupy in the history of art. Their real 
provenance is indicated by Flaminio Vacca 
mem. 68, ‘nella chiesa di S. Martina . 

vi erano due grandi istorie di marmo statu- 
ate, assai consumate, rappresentanti armati 
con trofei in mano e alcuni togati, di buona 
mano... . che al presente (1594) sono in 
casa del sig. cavaliere della Porta scultore.’ 
Giambattista della Porta died in 1597, and 
his collection of sculptures (some 400 pieces 
in all) was sold in or after 1618 by his 
surviving heir, Giovanni Paolo, apparently 
en bloc to Cardinal Scipione Borghese, inas- 
much as all the works of art which can be 
identified from the descriptions in the della 
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Porta inventory (published in Rém. Mitt. 
1893, 236 sq.) can be traced to the Borghese 
collection. 

An examination of the style of the 
reliefs shows that they present very close 
analogies with works of the time of Trajan, 
and this would agree with the fact of their 
having existed in the church of S. Martina, 
not far from the Forum of ‘Trajan, for the 
decoration of which indeed they probably 
served. It is especially noteworthy that 
Winckelmann unhesitatingly attributed 
them to this period (Werke, Donauéschingen, 
vi. 259), though archaeologists have up till 
now not followed him. 

Mr. Wace, Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and Student of the School, 
followed with a paper upon royal portrait 
heads of the Hellenistic period, in which 
he refuted certain of the current identifica- 
tions, as being often based on insufficient 
study of the coin types, and in some cases 
contradictory. The meeting was well 
attended by Italian archaeologists and 
members of the other foreign schools, and 
also by English residents in Rome. 

TxHomas AsHBy, JUNIOR. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT PHYLAKOPI. 


Excavations at Phylakopt in Melos. Con- 
ducted by the British School at Athens. 
Society for Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
Supplementary Paper No. 4. Pp. xv. + 280; 


41 plates. Macmillans. 30s. 
From 1896 to 1899 the archaeological 
explorations of the British School at 


Athens, which have of late years been 
carried on in the Sitia province of Crete 
and more especially at the now  well- 
known Palaikastro, were confined to the 
island of Melos. The work started in 
1896, under Mr. Cecil Smith’s directorate, 
with the idea of exploring the immediate 
neighbourhood of the classical town of Melos, 
but owing to the meagreness of the results 
of this exploration, it became necessary to 
seek farther afield a new scene of opera- 
tions. This was found in a _ prehistoric 
‘ site close to the village of Phylakopi on the 
north-eist coast, which Ross (/nselretsen, i114. 
13) had heard of in 1843, and of which Weil 
and Diimmler in Ath. Mitth. 1876, p. 246, 
and 1886, p. 26, give an account. Both 


Ross and Diimmler call the site ’orov Kazpov; 
but this is apparently a misconception, 
the real name being ’orov Kazvov because 
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of the white spray that blows over it 
when the wind is strong from the north.’ 
Here were the remains of a Mycenaean 
cemetery, which had already been plundered, 
and the indubitable traces of a Mycenaean 
town, built directly upon the sea-shore, so 
close to the verge indeed that in the course 
of the centuries the waves had eroded part 
of the low cliff of soft tufa on which it stood, 
and had destroyed a considerable part of it. 

This site appeared to offer great possi- 
bilities, and in May 1896 work was started 
on it. From the first it became evident 
that’ the town was one of importance, of 
considerable extent, and provided with strong 
walls of defence. Also it soon became 
evident that at least three distinct strata of 
building could be traced in it, the upper- 
most of which shewed traces of ‘ Myce- 
naean’ occupation. 

How the work of exploration was carried 
out may be read in the British School’s 
publication of the excavations, which has ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies as ‘ Sup- 
plementary Paper No. 4’ (1904), edited by 
a special Committee of the Society, consist- 
ing of an ex-Director and the present 
Director of the British School and the 
Editor of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
The result of this ‘Belle Alliance’ is the 
publication of a most interesting as well as 
archaeologically important volume. 

The actual book is written by the exca- 
vators themselves, each contributing an 
article on the part of the work which 
chiefly concerned him. The only exception 
is an article on the Pottery-Marks by Dr. 
A. J. Evans. The illustrations are mostly 
from photographs and from drawings, chiefly 
by Mr. Halvor Bagge: there is a coloured 
reproduction of the famous Phylakopt fresco 
of the Flying-Fish (described by Mr. Bosan- 
quet) by the practised hand of M. Gilliéron, 
and there are also two very useful plans, on 
which the walls of the successive settle- 
ments are distinguished by colours. These 
are by Mr. Atkinson, the architect attached 
to the excavations, and from them it may 
be seen that the excavation of Phylakopf is 
by no means completed. Of the separate 
articles the most interesting are those of 
Dr. Duncan Mackenzie on the history of the 
site and of Mr. Bosanquet on the ancient 
obsidian trade of Melos; Mr. C. C. Edgar’s 
article on the pottery, illustrated by good 
photographs, will be useful to the student 
of Greek ceramics. 

Dr. Evans’s short article on the pottery 
marks calls for some comment. On p. 184, 





Dr. Evans says that ‘ the method of writing 
from right to left, instead of from left to 
right, is not found in the Cretan linear in- 
scriptions.’ My doubts of this (Oldest Civil- 
ization of Greece, p. 141, n. 1) are, I confess, 
not yet resolved. Dr. Evans himself points 
out that a Melian inscription which he gives 
(Fig. 155) is the same as a Cretan sign- 
group, but is written in the reverse direc- 
tion. If the Cretan inscriptions are to be 
read from left to right, then the Melian 
inscription reads from right to left: if the 
Melian group is to read from left to right, 
the corresponding Cretan inscriptions must 
be read from right to left. One or the 
other must read from right to left: the 
Melian inscription is identical as to its signs 
with the Cretan ones quoted, both must 
have the same origin and presumably repre- 
sent the same sounds: therefore we see the 
Cretan-Melian or ‘Minoan’ linear script 
could be written and read from right to left. 
In fact the analogy which I drew three 
years ago between the Cretan and Egyptian 
scripts holds good ; and it would now appear 
that, like Egyptian, ‘Minoan’ could be 
written either from right to left or from 


<—. —— 
left to right: in Egyptian rt D \f 
oa 


, . —t. = 
right to left) is the same as fl \ 
(rig aod 


(left to right): so with Minoan, evidently 
(Phylakopi, Figs. 155, 156). 


Turning to the general scientific results 
of the excavation, we see that the explora- 
tion of Phylakopi is archaeologically impor- 
tant in that it enables us to gain a tolerably 
complete idea of the development of civili- 
zation in an Aegean island from the sub- 
neolithic (the ‘Cycladic’ or ‘ Amorgian ’) 
stage of culture, up through the ‘ Early 
Minoan’ period to the culminating point of 
the Bronze Age civilization of Greece, the 
period which saw the greatest glory of the 
palaces of Knossos and Phaistos in Crete, 
and has been called by Dr. Evans ‘ Minoan’ 
after the name of the great legendary ruler 
of Knossos. Further, we see the setting in 
in Melos, as in ,Crete, of the derived but 
decadent ‘ Mycenaean’ culture, properly so- 
called, and after this, nothing. Phylakop! 
was abandoned, and, not so fortunate as 
Knossos or Phaistos, left not even a tradi- 
tion of its existence in the mouths of men. 

There are at Phylakopi the remains of 
four successive settlements: of these the 
first is not dignified by the excavators with 
the name of ‘city’: the last three are the 
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First, Second, and Third Cities of Phylakopi. 
The earliest settlement, upon the débris of 
which the houses of the First City were 
erected, was a simple village of the ‘ Cycla- 
dic’ or ‘Amorgian’ period, the kind of 
prehistoric ‘Middle Age’ which a few 
years ago we used to call ‘ prae-Mycenaean,’ 
which intervenes chronologically between 
Neolithic barbarism and the fully developed 
Bronze Age culture of Greece. This is the 
period of ‘ cist-graves,’ corresponding to the 
Remedello period in Italy and that of the 
‘hall-graves’ in Northern Europe. Of an 
earlier Neolithic settlement, however, there 
is no trace at Phylakopi. At Knossos there 
are indisputable traces of long ages of occu- 
pation by the stone-users. At Phylakopi 
no trace of house-walls was found in the 
Cycladic settlement, and elsewhere in the 
Aegean no trace of the dwellings to which the 
cist-grave cemeteries appertained have come 
to light. Now at Knossos no traces of walls 
have been found in the Neolithic deposits. 
Dr. Mackenzie concludes that ‘if, now, the 
beginnings of the Cycladic civilization are 
to be put in a relation of direct sequence to 
the latest phase of the neolithic develop- 
ment, then we have an explanation of the 
fact that apparently the earliest Cycladic 
people also lived in houses which, if in some 
respects probably an advance on the old 
neolithic huts, were of equally perishable 
material’ (p. 241). This is an interesting 
deduction and may be a correct one, but the 
possibility of a complete destruction of 
these early walls in all cases must not be 
ignored, and it cannot be definitely said 
that the supposed Neolithic wall at Phaistos 
referred to in a footnote on the same page, 
is probably in reality ‘sub- or post-neolithic 
. in view of the evidence from Cnossos.’ 
The argument from silence has often been 
proved fallacious in ‘ Mycenaean’ research. 
In any case we see that the ‘sub-’ or 
‘post-Neolithic’ culture in Crete developed 
directly out of the previous Neolithic cul- 
ture, and we may presume that the people 
to whom the corresponding ‘ Cycladic’ cul- 
ture of the Aegean, as we see it exempli- 
fied in Melos in the settlement of Phylakopi 
and the cist-graves of Pelos, belonged, were 
preceded by a Neolithic population, of which 
no trace now remains, and that the ‘ Cycla- 
die’ culture was a developed form of that of 
the stone-users, In Crete there is evidently, 
as Dr. Mackenzie in his article on the 
‘Successive Settlements’ says, no break 
whatever ‘in racial continuity to be bridged 
over in the period which saw the inaugu- 
ration of the use of metals and the transition 
NO. CLXV, VOL, XIX. 
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from purely neolithic ceramic forms to the 
Cnossian equivalent for the early metal-age 
ceramics of the Cyclades. Neolithic evi- 
dence like that of Cnossos may one day be 
forthcoming in the Cycladic area itself. 
Meanwhile there are enough data afforded 
by the rich neolithic strata of pre- 
historic Cnossos to establish the primary 
fact of ceramic and so of race continuity. 
And these data are sufficient not merely to 
establish the continuity subsisting at Cnossos 
itself between the civilization of the neolithic 
people and that of the Minoan race of Crete. 
They also enable us to postulate an identical 
Aegean neolithic race as the ancestors of the 
Cycladic people, of whose civilization we 
have evidence, in the deposits of the cist- 
tombs, of early settlements like the one at 
Phylakop{ and of later settlements both at 
Phylakop{ and elsewhere in the Aegean’ 
(p. 242). 

Dr. Mackenzie’s conclusion must un- 
doubtedly be correct, but he is no doubt 
equally correct in saying further that ‘ this 
fact of race-continuity ..... excludes 
any view which would assign the origin 
of the Cycladic race to any external 
influence which might be conceived as 
arresting the course of native development 
and inaugurating an absolutely new begin- 
ning at any later stage.’ But to add that 
this conclusion ‘enables us to refer the 
origin of the Aegean civilization to the 
native neolithic people of the Aegean rather 
than to the foreign Carian race of Asia 
Minor’ is flogging a dead horse, surely, 
The excavations of Messrs. Paton and 
Myres in Karia (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xvi, 264-270) made it certain, as Dr. 
Mackenzie says (p. 243 note), that the 
Karian hypotheses, whether of Furtwingler 
and Léschcke or of Diimmler and Studniczka, 
were impossible, and that—though we had 
not yet heard of the word ‘Minoan’ then 
(1898) —‘thelast reminisceucesof the Minoan 
Sea-power and of Aevean culture were 
anterior to, and in their survivals became 
absorbed into, the Carian Sea-power and 
polity on the Asiatic coast in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c.’ The post-Mycenaean 
character of the Karian thalassocracy has 
of late years been taken for granted. Thus, 
says Dr. Mackenzie, ‘the evidence..... 
enables us to substitute an internal for 
an external ‘‘conception of development.”’’ 
This conception has been maintamed by 
students of Mycenaeology for some years 
past : cf. my own book (1901) pp. 23-28. 

There is no break in the continuity of 
the prehistoric Greek civilization, though 
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different periods of its development are well 
marked, These periods no doubt correspond 
to epochs in which the dominating power in 
the Aegean was exercised by the rulers of 
those Greek lan’s in which the successive 
developments of culture seem to have 
originated, and from which the several 
impulses to development seem to have 
radiated over the Aegean world. Thus the 
‘Minoan’ development of Greek civilization 
seems to have originated in Crete and to 
have radiated thence northward over Greece 
and eastward to Cyprus, and certainly came 
into close contact with Egyptian civilization 
at least from the time of the XIIth Dynasty 
to that of the XVIIIth (p.c. 2500-1500).! 
The ‘Minoan’ development reached its 
height and decadence set in, marked, as 
Dr. Mackenzie shews (pp. 270, 271), by the 
supersession of the Cretan culture by the 
Mycenaean culture properly so called which 
seems to have radiated from Argolis and 
Thessaly over the Aegean, including Melos 
and Crete, and to have had relations with 
Egypt from the end of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty (B.c. 1400) to the X Xth (B.c. 1150). 
Tie ‘Minoan’ and ‘Myceraean’ cultures 
were successive phases of the same Greek 
Bronze Age civilization which developed 
out of the Neolithic culture in Greece itself. 
The break in continuity occurs at the 
close of the Mycenaean Age, when the 
intrusive iron-users and makers of geo- 
metrical pottery came in. That the break 
was a very real one is shewn by a sig- 
nificant fact, the cessation of all relations 
with Egypt. Egyptian records tell us 
of no great civilization in the Northern 
Lands from the twelfth to the seventh 
centuries, when relations with Greece began 
again. That the change of phase in the 
old Bronze Age culture was a real one is 
shewn also by Egyptian evidence. XIIth 
Dynasty Egypt was in connection with the 
earlier Minoan, XVIIIth Dynasty Egypt 
with the later Minoan phase: the Ke/fti- 
people were Cretans of the great Knossian 
period. These Keftiu disappear at the end 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty: with the XIXth, 
when Mycenaean pottery first appears in 
Kgypt, a new set of Northern peoples came 
into the ken of the Egyptians: a shifting 
of political arrangements had evidently 

1 In common with most Egyptological students, I 
adhere to the older date for the XIIth Dynasty. 
The calculation, accepted by some German Egypt- 
ologists, which would bring this date down to about 
1900 B.c., seems to me to be inadmissible. It is 
difficult to cram the XIIIth Dynasty and the 
Hyksos period into three centuries, and Brugsch’s 
date still holds the field, 





taken place, with the XXth Dynasty, when 
Mycenaean pottery disappears from Egypt, 
these Northerners also disappear from 
Egyptian history, and nothing more is heard 
of the North till the time of the XX VIth 
Dynasty, when the historical Greeks first 
came into contact with Egypt. Thus the 
evidence of archaeological discovery in 
Greece is entirely borne out by the evidence 
of the Egyptian monuments. Finally, later 
Greek tradition enables us to identify the 
period of Minoan civilization, the age of 
the Keftiu, with the legendary time of the 
Cretan thalassocracy, and the Mycenaean 
period, the age of the ‘ Peoples of the Sea’ 
with the political hegemony of either the 
Achaians or the ‘Pelasgian’ rulers who 
preceded them, according as we identify the 
intrusive iron-users and makers of geo- 
metrical pottery either, following Prof. 
Ridgeway, with the Achaians, or, following 
the older theory, with the Dorians, In either 
case the iron-using invaders were probably 
the ‘Aryans’ who brought an Indo-Euro- 
pean speech into Greece, the Minoans 
and Mycenaeans having been probably 
‘Mediterraneans’ like their neolithic culture- 
ancestors, and, presumably, speakers of 
the non-Aryan language-system of which 
Kretschmer has pointed out the traces in 
Greece. 

So we see in Greece the development of a 
‘Mediterranean’ civilization, ultimately in 
all probability closely connected with that 
of Egypt, from its neolithic beginnings to 
its final fall before the invading barbaric 
culture which, modified by the old tradition, 
formed the basis of the civilization of Clas- 
sical Greece. The Karian hypothesis has 
long been dead: Dr. Evans has shewn us 
the distinction between ‘ Minoan’ and ‘ My- 
cenaean’; Dr. Mackenzie in his article in 
Phylakopt has for the first time brought the 
Cretan evidence into line with that avail- 
able from the islands, and las emphasized 
the native character of the Bronze Age 
culture of Greece and its continuity of 
development. 


Turning to the details of the excavations, 
above the remains of the small ‘Cycladic’ 
settlement we find those of the First ‘ City’ 
of Phylakopi, which was of considerable 
extent. These remains consist of the actual 
house-walls, with pottery and occasionally 
other objects. The pottery is mostly of 
native manufacture, the peculiar porous ware 
of which the majority is made being pre- 
sumably Melian ; specimens of foreign ware 
found in Crete and there apparently native, 
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were also discovered. Conversely the more 
porous Melian pottery is found with the 
same Cretan ware at Knossos, This proof 
of connection is borne out by the simulta- 
neous appearance at Phylikop{ and Knossos 
of the beginnings of writing in the shape 
of potter’s marks, Further we find in Crete 
the use of obsidian, which can only have 
come there from Melos. In Melos it is 
most abundant in the ruins of the First 
City of Phylakop{. Mr. Bosanquet devotes 
an article to this very interesting subject 
of Melian obsidian, and shews that the use 
of this handy material throughout Greece 
during the sub-neolithic period and later, as 
shewn by the excavations at Knossos, Phy- 
lakopi, Hissarlik, and elsewhere, proves an 
extensive obsidian trade connection between 
Melos and the rest of the Aegean world in 
very early times. But whether Dr. Mac- 
kenzie is justified in assuming that the ob- 
sidian objects found in deposits of the early 
period (4000-3000 B.c) in Egypt must have 
been imported from Melos (p. 247), and that 
therefore we have proof of regular trade- 
connection between Melos and Egypt in the 
fourth millenium B.c., is very doubtful. We 
do not know that the Egyptians of the First 
to Sixth Dynasties did not get their obsidian 
from some source, unknown to us, nearer 
home. Mr, Bosanquet points out on p. 228 
that the dyavds Atos (probably obsidian) of 
the Roman lapidaries was imported from the 
Erythraean coast, and we know that the 
Egyptians were in constant communication 
with the ‘land of Punt’ at least from the 
time of the Vth Dynasty: it seems more 
likely that the obsidian cups of the Vth Dy- 
nasty grave at Dendera quoted by Dr. Mac- 
kenzie (oc. cit.) are made of Punite éyavds 
\iGos, rather than that their material was 
imported from the far-away islands of the 
Hanebu. In this connection may be noted 
one of the few misprints in the book. On this 
same p. 228 the name of the Egyptian town 
Nagada or Nakada (pronounced ‘ Nagada’), 
in the predynastic necropoles of which 
obsidian was found, is misspelled ‘Naquada.’ 

The Second and Third Cities differ from 
the First in being provided with strong 
walls of defence. The great Minoan cities, 
like Knossos and Orchomenos, were open 
and unfortified, pointing to a period of 
peaceful and untroubled civilization. But 
the Second and Third Phylakopi, though 
contemporary with them, are fortified. Re- 
lations with Crete were constant. Cretan 


pottery appears more and more: the older 
polychrome (‘ Kamares’) ware characteristic 
of the early Minoan period being succeeded 
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by vases of the ‘Grand Palace style’ (later 
Minoan); in the Third City even to the 
exclusion of the native ware. Phylakopi 
takes more and more the appearance of a 
mere over-sea outpost of the Minoan culture. 
Had it become politically an outpost of the 
Knossian power, a fortress of the Minoan 
thalassocrats? In this case its strong walls 
for defence against piratical attack either 
from landing-parties of sea-rovers or from 
the non-Minoan native population of the 
island become explicable. ‘The later strata 
of the Second City correspond to the older 
strata of the Knossian palace, as is proved 
by the occurrence in them of rooms with 
single pillars in the centre exactly resembling 
the remarkable pillar-rooms at Knossos, 
which Dr. Evans considers to belong to the 
earlier Minoan palace. In the Third City 
we find a drainage-system parallel to that of 
Knossos. The older strata of the Third 
City are clearly contemporary with the 
second period of the Knossian Palace, and 
it is now, at the apogee of the Knossian 
civilization, that we find the Cretan influence 
most marked. Then comes an alteration. 
In the later houses of the Third City we 
meet with the first Mycenaean pottery, as 
we also find it in the later buildings of 
Knossos. To the later Third City at Phy- 
lakopi belongs a small palace or government 
house, which in its arrangement has no 
parallel in Crete or elsewhere in the Aegean, 
but ‘ goes back to mainland prototypes, and 
these prototypes themselves receive their 
classical expression in the Palace of Tiryns, 
not in that of Cnossos.’ It has a megaron 
with a central hearth, and the light-well 
characteristic of the Cretan palaces is absent. 
The pottery found in it is ‘decadent My- 
cenaean of the latest class.’ Dr. Mackenzie 
concludes that it is the creation of mainland 
(Mycenaean) architects, and so that ‘the 
latest rulers at Phylakopi were a mainland 
people, and that these formed part of a 
general wave of immigration into the Aegean 
of part of the native population of Greece, 
consequent on the incursion into their homes 
of new tribes from the north’ (p. 270). 
The same Mycenaean conquerors from the 
mainland overthrew the Minoans of Crete. 
We have here the ‘Peoples of the Sea’ 
overthrowing and succeeding the Keftiu. 
The Mycenaeans were the last inhabitants 
of Phylakopi. When the Argive thalas- 
socracy was overthrown by the Iron-users, 
its site was abandoned. Karians and Phoe- 
nicians ruled, traded, and raided in the Cy- 
clades, which may indeed have been partially 
depopulated (they are never mentioned in 
G 2 
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the Homeric poems) until Dorian colonists 
sailed in between the harbour-guarding rocks 
and took Melos for their own. But ancient 
Phylakopf, on the other side of the island, 
was never reoccupied by them, and remained 
forgotten until discovered by the modern 
investigators of the Greek civilization of 
the Heroic Age. 
H. R. Hatt, 


WALTERS’ CATALOGUE OF BRITISH 
MUSEUM TERRACOTTAS. 


Catalogue of the Terracottas in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. By H. B. Watters, 
M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in the Depart- 
ment. Pp. 1+450; 44 plates, 90 illus- 
trations in the text. 4to. 35s. net. 


THE catalogue of the Terracottas in the 
British Museum is a work which will be as 
welcome to a certain section of archaeo- 
logists as it has been long expected, and 
Mr. H. B. Walters is to be congratulated 
on the successful completion of his gigantic 
task. The accurate and adequate descrip- 
tion of more than three thousand specimens, 
the collection of references to plates, 
articles, and monographs illustrating the 
subject, and the comparison of similar 
specimens in other collections require a 
painstaking diligence, which is erroneously 
supposed to be peculiar to the Teuton, and a 
knowledge which is too seldom appreciated 
and commended, 

The present catalogue maintains the 
high level of excellence reached by the 
familiar catalogues of vases in the British 
Museum, the plan of which it follows. 

Like them it is preceded by an introduc- 
tion. This contains, after a brief history 
of the collection, ‘a full discussion of the 
ancient methods of working in terracotta, 
the various purposes which the material 
was made to serve, the circumstances in 
which the statuettes have been found, and 
their original destination, the range of 
subjects, the local fabrics, and the successive 
stages of the art.’ 

The catalogue itself is divided into five 
sections. Group A contains terracottas 
from Cyprus circa 1000-200 B.c. and a few 
of similar style from Syria; Group B, 
Archaic Greek Terracottas from the 
Mycenean period onwards and a few archaic 
Etruscan Terracottas; Group C, Greek 





Terracottas of the finest period ; Group D, 
Italian Terracottas of the fine and later 
periods ; Group E, moulds, stamps, and seals, 
The lamps, the moulded and glazed wares, 
and the moulds of Arretine vases are 
reserved for a second volume. 

The catalogue is illustrated by no fewer 
than 44 plates of great excellence picturing 
173 specimens, and by nearly one hundred 
cuts in the text. 

The introduction is concise and scholarly, 
Entering more deeply and more seriously 
into the subject than Miss Hutton’s mono- 
graph in the Portfolio series, it provides 
the first satisfactory account in English of 
the fictile art in antiquity, the fabrication 
of terracottas in particular, their uses, 
types, and subjects. To English Archae- 
ologists then it will most probably be the 
standard work on the subject for many 
years to come. Consequently it appears 
matter for regret, first that there is no 
definite pronouncement as to the birth- 
place of the statuette, or rather no definite 
refutation of the popular English and con- 
tinental belief in an Egyptian or oriental 
origin thereof. Secondly, that, when 
giving the various theories or guesses as 
to the uses of terracottas advanced by 
Welcker, Heuzey, Furtwingler, Rayet, 
Pottier, etc., Mr. Walters has scarcely dis- 
cussed them, and has modestly refrained 
from indicating his own views, excepting 
perhaps by incidental comment. The 
reader is left to struggle more or less 
unaided in a sea of conflicting theories. 

M. Pottier’s statement that the so called 
funerary figures are never found in temples 
requires modification in view of Naukratite 
discoveries! It is a pity that the error 
should be perpetuated, and moreover that 
the whole question of the nature of the 
‘funeral masks’ should be treated with a 
positive confidence which is certainly not 
warranted by our existing knowledge of 
the subject. 

Then again a brief list of the most char- 
acteristic varieties of clay, such as that 
given by M. Martha, would have been a 
useful addition to the section dealing with 
the fabrication of terracottas. 

Among minor points may be mentioned 
the use of dxpwrypia (should it not be 
wyenoves?) in the sense of antefixae (p. xvi) ; 
andtheassumption made(p. xx and elsewhere) 
that wyAds cannot imply baked clay. The 
use of mjdwa rorypia (Lucian, Lexiph. 13) 


1 See Annual of the British School at Athens, 
1898-99, p. 69 ff. 
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shows that the word was not restricted to 
unbaked or sun-dried clay. 

The statement (p. xv) that of walls of 
unburnt brick ‘the most interesting remains 
are in the Heraeon at Olympia. The cella 
walls were of unburnt brick with a lower- 
most course of stone’ is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

Lastly the spelling of proper names 
appears to be arbitrary and inconsistent. 
If ‘Croesus,’ why ‘ Dionysos’ and ‘ Askle- 
pios’? If ‘Myndus,’ why ‘ Halicarnassos ?’ 
If ‘ Naucratis,’ why ‘ Xnidos,’ and so forth 1 

The catalogue itself is deserving of the 
highest praise. The descriptions when 
tested in the Terracotta Room have proved 
faithful and minute, and they have this 
essential merit that they accurately visualise 
the objects described. A _ statuette is 
occasionally claimed to be Demeter or 
Aphrodite or what not, when it would 
perhaps have been better to avoid definite 
nomenclature or even deification, but it is 
difficult to decide where to draw the line, 
and easy to be hypercritical. 

It was perhaps not part of the duty of 
Mr. Walters to point out that considerable 
suspicion is attached to the genuineness of 
the fine figures of Athena and Poseidon 
(B 78 and 79) said to be from Malesina. 

Students in the Museum would have 
found the gatalogue more useful if some 
indication had been given of the case (if not 
of the shelf) where each specimen is to be 
found. Whenever there is an absence of 
consecutive arrangement much time may be 
spent in fruitless search for a particular 
object. There are difficulties, no doubt, in 
the way of precise indication, but they are 
not insurmountable, and their conquest 
would greatly increase the working value of 
the British Museum catalogues.! 

Somewhat similar in character is the 
frequent omission of guiding numbers on 
the plates. The list of illustrations at the 
beginning of the volume does not invariably 
make up for their absence when several 
specimens are shown upon the same plate. 

After this picking of small holes it is but 
fair that I should repeat my testimony to 
the general excellence and value of the 
work, 

CLEMENT GUTCH. 


1 This fault is not peculiar to the Catalogue of 
Terracottas. As things are at present no Visitor 
without official help can be certain of finding a 
particular vase within reasonable time. 
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BUTLER’S ARCHITECTURE AND 
OTHER ARTS. 


Architecture and other Arts. By Howarp 
Crospy Butter, A.M. Part [I. of the 
publication of an American Expedition to 
Syria in 1899-1900. The Century Co. 
New York City. Pp. 433, with 578 
illustrations (in text). £4 4s, Od. net. 


It is now nearly forty years ago since the 
Count Melchior de Vogué revealed the exist- 
ence of numerous remains of an early 
Christian style of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries in Northern Central Syria, 
fully developed, and possessing features 
closely approximating to those which 
we find in the Romanesque architecture 
in Europe of the. eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

His work entitled ‘La Syrie centrale, 
Architecture civile et Religieuse’ was illus- 
trated by a large number of engraved plates 
of great beauty and included not only the 
Christian work in North Syria but early 
Pagan work in the Hauran, many of the 
drawings of which had never been measured 
or published. Since M. de Vogué’s visit in 
1861-62 no serious attempt has been made 
to study the architectural monuments of 
the country, so that the plates illustrating 
his work and the letter press which accom- 
panies them still remain the principal if not 
the sole source of information regarding the 
Pagan and Christian architecture of Central 
Syria. The work just published and entitled 
Architecture and other Arts, to which should 
have been added ‘in North Central Syria 
and the Hauran,’ is Part II of the publica- 
tion of an American Archaeological Expe- 
dition to Syria in 1899-1900. 

The description is written by Mr. H. C. 
Butler and the work was not intended at 
first to be much more than an appendix to 
M. de Vogué’s work. As suggested in the 
preface, its primary object, so far as the 
study of architecture was concerned, was to 
visit the sites reached by M. de Vogué, to 
verify the measurements of monuments, and 
to take photographs of the same. There is 
no doubt that the main result has been the 
confirmation of M. de Vogué’s labours and 
that the photogravures of Mr. Butler’s work 
bear witness to the care and accuracy 
observed by M. de Vogué and the architect 
who accompanied him, not only in the 
delineation of the ornamental details which 
abound in the work, but generally to the 
correctness of the ‘ état actuel’ of the build- 
ings represented as regards their principal 
architectural features. 
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On the other hand the photogravures 
suggest that the actual buildings are not 
always quite so fine in effect as shown in 
M. de Vogué’s beautifully engraved plates, 
though that may partly be due to the com- 
pwratively poor reproductions of the original 
photographs. That which, however, is more 
serious is the revelation they make of the 
ruinous condition of many of the buildings, 
far greater than that which is shown in M. 
de Vogué’s drawings. It is quite possible 
that part of this is due to the lapse of time 
which has passed since his visit in 1861, 
and we are informed that two of the 
important buildings illustrated in M. de 
Vogué’s book, viz. the Praetorium at Musmieh 
and the church of Tourmanin (Der Turm«nin 
in Mr. Butler’s book) have almost entirely 
disappeared, their materials having been 
utilized in modern constructions. In nearly 
all the churches in North Central Syria which 
have been photographed by Mr. Butler there 
are, however, wide fissures not shown in M. de 
Vogué’s plates, so that we have every reason 
to be grateful to the American Archaeo- 
logical Society for the reproductions they 
have made of what actually exists, and the 
faithful representations they give of archi- 
tectural monuments which in a short time 
owing to the colonization going on now in 
Syria will soon disappear. 

We gather from the Prospectus that Part 
I deals with the Topography and Itinerary, 
and Parts III and IV with the Ins-riptions. 
As neither of these volumes has yet appeared 
it is diflicult without the plan of the country 
which will probably be given in Part I, and 
without the inscriptions in Parts I{I and 
IV to criticize properly Mr. Butler's section 
Part Il. As regards the former, reference 
to M. de Vogue’s work makes up for the 
deficiency, but in the index of dated monu- 
ments in Part II nearly 156 inscriptions on 
the buildings are referred to, giving not only 
the year but the month in which they were 
carved, and we should like to know more 
about their minute accuracy. The inscrip- 
tions on tombs, slabs, altars, and the pedes- 
tals of niches we can understand, at all 
events so far as the year is concerned, but 
when found on the lintel of a doorway of a 
church or house there is no evidence that 
they may not have been carved long after- 
wards. On the pedestals of the columns of 
the Propylaea at Baalbek is an inscription of 
dedication to Antoninus Pius, the Emperor 
who conceived and carried out the greater 
part of the Acropolis and the Temple of 
Jupiter Sol, but this was set up by Cara- 
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calla at least fifty years after the death of 
Antoninus Pius, and the same may have 
happened in many of the cases quoted by 
Mr. Butler. In his attempt to arrive at 
dates of construction by the ornament and 
profiles of mouldings, Mr. Butler admits 
that precisely similar mouldings and orna- 
ments are found on buildings the dates of 
which are sometimes fifty to sixty years 
apart, so that neither the moulding nor the 
inscriptions can be relied on for the exact 
dating of the construction in or on which 
they are found. 

A glance at this index also reveals that 
which we consider to be a defect in Mr, 
Butler’s descriptions. It would have been 
much better to have followed the chrono- 
logical order observed by M. do Vogué and 
to have commenced with the buildings in 
the Hauran which are of much earlier 
date than those in North Central Syria, 
As it is the oldest buildings are not 
described or illustrated till we get to the 
fourth quarter of the book. Thus in the 
text of 422 pages, it is only on page 355 
that we find the earliest date quoted, viz. 
on the tomb at Suweda which in M. de 
Vogueé’s book was illustrated in Plate I. 
Mr. Butler has collected some interesting 
dates relative to the proportions of breadth 
to width observed in the churches of North 
Central Syria, but as in later examples he 
is obliged to measure to the outside of the 
walis instead of to the inside as in earlier 
work no great reliance can be placed on 
these calculations. His detailed account of 
the ornamental detail and especially that 
of the carved disks are of some value: 
he draws attention also to the construction 
of the arches, more particularly those in 
early churches in which, either the voussoirs 
are entirely dispensed with, the arch being 
cut out of a single block of stone, or are 
partly built with voussoirs crowned with a 
monclith in which a segment only of the 
arch has been cut. He doves not seem, 
however, to have laid sufficient stress on the 
megalithic character of the masonry 
generally due to local tradition and which 
accounts for much of the peculiar decoration 
round the doorways and windows. After 
the masons had built the church with 
blocks of stone as large as they were able 
to quarry and transport, the sculptor was 
brought in to carve them and he sets out 
his scheme of decoration and introduces 
his architectural features without any 
reference to the jointing of the masonry. 
(See the illustrations on pages 212 and 213 
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of BAKIRHA and par-kiri.) In Pagan 
work for instance, the capital and portions 
of the shaft of a pilaster are always carved 
out of the same block of stone, and in 
Christian work the apsidal arch, the arch- 
ivolt mouldings and the hood-mould are 
all carved out of the same voussoirs which 
extend many feet beyond and torm part of 
the main wall of the church. It is this 
want of recognition of architectural units 
which marks the chief characteristic 
difference between the Christian work in 


Syria and that in Europe, where the 
architectural features originate in, and are 
ruled by the construction. 

There are one or two statements in the 
description to which we take exception. On 


pages 225 and 229 the word buttress is 
used instead of abutment or respond ;— page 
311, 23 a.p. should be 23 B.c. as recorded 
later on ;—page 319, the frieze at Atil illus- 
trated is not a representation of the palm 
tree but, as evidenced by the berries between 
the leaves, a conventional treatment of 
laurel leaves which like that of oak leaves 
and apples constituted a favourite frieze 
decoration throughout Syria ;—p. 330, the 
base of the pilaster at Suweda could 
scarcely be recognized as an attic base. 

The pilaster capital of the Temple at 
Si page 339 is in its design identical with 
those found at Warka in Mesopotamia, the 
work of the Parthian dynasty, by Mr. 
Kenneth Loftus and now in the british 
Museum which suggests another origin for 
the Nabataean work found in the Hauran. 
The chapter devoted to this early Pre- 
Roman architecture is one of the most 
interesting in Mr. Butler’s work and his 
illustrations are valuable additions to those 
given by M. de Vogue, 

R. Puenfk Spiers. 


STUDNICZKA’S TROPHY OF TRAJAN. 


Tropaeum Traiani. Franz Srupniczka. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1904. Pp. x+152. 
M. 8. 


THe monument of Adamklissi, the trophy 
of victorious Roman campaigns in the 
Dobrudja, has been well published and 
much discussed in recent times. Since M. 
Tocilesco, with the aid of Professors Benn- 
dorf and Niemann, published his monu- 
mental work on the trophy, it has become 
a battle ground of archaeologists, among 
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whom Professor Furtwiingler, with his 
usual impetuosity, has taken a front rank. 
Whatever may be the case with controversy 
generally, certainly this controversy has 
been of the greatest gain to archaeology. 
It has applied a strong stimulus to learning 
and research ; and the result of it is that 
the trophies of the Roman arms in all lands 
have been examined and analyzed with a 
precision before unknown. Such analyses 
as those which in the book before us 
Prof. Studniezka has given of the archi- 
tectural details of monuments of the early 
Empire, are a great and permanent aid to 
knowledge. 

The central matter of dispute is as to the 
date of the erection of the monument, 
whether, as the original publishers naturally 
supposed, it was by the inscription found 
with it dated to the reign of Trajan, or 
whether, as Furtwingler has since asserted, 
it was originally a record of the victories 
of Licinius Crassus in the reign of Augustus 
over Getae and Bastarnae. The inscription, 
which bears the name of Trajan, is really 
the crucial matter. As it was originally 
placed by Niemann in an absurd position, 
it was not unnatural that Furtwiingler 
should have at first denied its connexion 
with the monument ; but it is now agreed 
on both sides that it has oceupied a place in 
the upper storey of the trophy, and the 
question only remains whether it and the 
monument belong to the same period, or 
whether it was merely inserted by Trajan 
in a monument which really recorded 
earlier victories This last view however 
is on the face of it paradoxical, and could 
only be established by proofs of a far more 
conclusive character than those which 
Furtwiingler has produced. Most writers 
would have given up the view, but Prof. 
Furtwiingler is perhaps unequalled for 
tenacity, and for so advocating a paradox 
that it sball seem reasonable. Certainly 
my own opinion, after reading all that has 
been written, at all events by the pro- 
tagonists, on the subject, is that although 
there is much that is anomalous in the 
architecture and sculpture of the trophy 
of Adamklissi, it is more difficult to 
find analogies for it in the monuments of 
the earlier period which has been suggested 
as in those of the later, and in_ these 
circumstances the preponderant weight of 
the testimony of the inscription must 
prevail. ‘There is also force in the argu- 
ment that it is far more likely that such a 
monument would be set up in a country 
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which was being permanently annexed as 
the Dobrudja was by Trajan, than in a 
country only partially conquered as it was 
by Crassus. There are doubtless difficulties 
attsching to the acceptance of either date, 
into which I cannot go further. 

Prof. Studniczka’s work, though contro- 
versial, is a careful and valuable enquiry. 
The greater part of it is devoted to a most 
elaborate and detailed analysis of the archi- 
tectural forms and decoration of the Adam- 
klissi monument, and the style of the 
reliefs, as compared with those of other 
monuments of Trajan, and those of works 
of the early imperial age generally. Ac- 
cording to the writer, in every detail the 
trophy resembles the works of Trajan and 
contrasts with those of the Augustan age. 
He also entirely rejects the view of Furt- 
wiingler that the style of the reliefs is that 
found on certain monuments of upper Italy, 
and to be traced to the employment as 
sculptors of legionaries from that district, a 
style which had in it something ‘ truthful 
old and peasant-like,’ true Italian realism 
which was generally speaking brought to an 
end by the triumph of Greek and Etruscan 
art. To me, as to Studniczka, the reliefs 
seem to bear rather the impress of helpless- 
ness and barbarism so complete as almost 
to exclude style. In any case the attempt 
which Wickhoff inaugurated, to praise the 
truth and sincerity of Roman art in con- 
trast to the art of Greece is scarcely a pro- 
mising one. At Adamklissi there is much 
more of brutality than of truth and of bar- 
barism than of graphic power. To be true 
in sculpture requires in the sculptor an 
artistic sense which did not come naturally 
to the Romans. 

The historical circumstances of the erec- 
tion of the trophy are not treated of in 
detail by Studniezka. This side of the 
matter he leaves to Wilamowitz and 
Petersen. Here also, in the absence of 
sufliciently detailed information, there are 
many difficulties. And whatever be 
thought of his manner of controversy, grati- 
tude is certainly due to Prof. Furtwiingler 
for his ingenious and able attempt to extract 
history from the reliefs themselves, to dis- 
tinguish the tribes of the vanquished, and 
to shew the importance of the earliest 
extensive record in art of a Germanic war. 
P, GARDNER. 


HELBIG’S ATHENIAN KNIGHTS. 


Les immeis Athéniens. Par W. HEtsic. Ex- 
trait des mémoires de l’Académie des in- 
scriptions et belles-lettres, tome xxxvii. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, Librairie 
C. Klincksieck. 1902. 4to. Pp. 112. 
Two plates, thirty-eight figures in text. 
5 francs, 


Tuts treatise is an excellent example of the 
way in which archaeological evidence may 
be applied to the solution of a. historical 
or political problem. It is difficult to under- 
stand how it is that, while the Knights 
formed one of the Solonian classes, and were 
doubtless expected to perform military ser- 
vice corresponding to their political privi- 
leges, we find no example of Athenian regu- 
lar cavalry employed in battle until near the 
middle of tbe fifth century. By a careful 
examination of the vases of the sixth and 
early fifth centuries, M. Helbig shows that 
the horse-soldiers represented upon them are 
not really cavalry but mounted infantry, the 
large round shield and full armour of the 
hoplite with which they are equipped being 
unsuitable for fighting on horseback. Each 
warrior is usually accompanied by a mounted 
squire ; such squires or attendants were often 
Scythians, and sometimes the Scythian arms 
seem to have been worn by native Athenians 
when serving in this capacity, eg. in the 
well known figure of a horseman in Scythian 
dress on the Acropolis. Similar bodies of 
mounted infantry, who used their horses 
only as a means of transport, seem to have 
formed a corps @ élite in the armies of other 
Greek cities in early times. ‘Thessalian 
cavalry, on the other hand, appear as allies 
of the Athenians in the sixth century ; and, 
in imitation of them, between the time of 
the Persian Wars and the middle of the 
fifth century, we find represented the organi- 
sation and training of the body of Athenian 
knights which is familiar to us on the Par- 
thenon frieze. The beginning of this or- 
ganisation M. Helbig attributes with great 
probability to the year 477 Bc. While 
there may be doubts about some matters of 
detail, it is impossible not to accept M. Hel- 
big’s conclusions as, in the maiv, justified, 
and as offering a final solution of the 
problem. 
E, A, GARDNER. 














BRIEF NOTICES. 


Leukas-Ithaka. By Peter Gorsster. With 
two maps and twelve views. Pp. 80. 
Stuttgart, Metzler. 1904. M. 4. 


Tue author, a devoted follower of Dr. 
Dérpfeld in his new theory about the 
Homeric Ithaka, has summarised in this 
treatise, in an interesting, not to say con- 
vincing, manner, the grounds on which the 
renowned German explorer maintains the 
island of Leukas to represent the home 
of Odysseus. The arguments are drawn 
partly from the Homeric text, partly from 
the topography of the island, and the 
writer maintains that in the time before the 
Dorian invasion Leukas was known as 
Ithaka, Ithaka as Same, and Kephallenia as 
Dulichion, Zakynthos alone of the four 
retaining its name throughout. The work 
is illustrated by a series of pleasing and 
well-reproduced photographic views, as well 
as by two maps, one of Leukas, the other of 
the Ionian islands in Homeric times, with 
the names they respectively then bore. 


Auf Alexanders des Grossen Pfaden. Eine 
Reise durch Kleinasien. By A. JANKE. 
With six plans and twenty cuts in text. 
Pp. viii+ 186. Berlin, 1904. (Weidmann). 
7 marks. 

In the course of ten chapters the author 

retraces the ground covered by Alexander 

between Alexandretta and the Issos, Adana, 
the Cilician gates, Konieh, Troy, and the 
battlefield of the Granikos. His main object 
has been to study the two great battlefields 
in order to clear up by personal investiga- 
tion some doubtful points of topography. 

Numerous notes and bibliographical refer- 

ences are appended, also some observations 

on the geology of the country, and the mono- 
graph is well illustrated with coloured plans 
and photographs, 





La Mosaique Antique. By Paut GauckLer. 
{Reprinted from Daremberg and Sag- 
lio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités: Paris, 
Hachette. | 


A USEFUL reprint in pamphlet form, with 
all the original illustrations, notes, and 
references, of the article MUSIVUM OPUS in 
the well-known French dictionary, which 
has only as yet after some thirty years 
reached the middle of the alphabet. This 
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article is fully up to the level of the most 
recent volumes, and contains twenty-eight 
cuts and a most exhaustive bibliography, 
as well as a fairly complete list of existing 
mosaics, chronologically classified. 





La Via Salaria nel Cireondario di Ascoli 
Piceno. By N. Persicuerri. [Reprinted 
from Rémische Mittheil. xviii. (1903), Parts 
3, 4.) With map and six cuts. 

THE writer traces the course of the Via 

Salaria through part of Picenum from S. 

Giusta to the Adriatic, giving the various 

halting-places and intervening distances ; 

the cuts give views en route where its con- 
structions are still visible. 





Carte Archéologique de Wile de 4Délos 
(1893-94). By E. Arpartiton and H. 
Convert. In three sections, with 16 pp. 
of text. Paris, 1902. 25 frances. 


Tus map is elaborately prepared to illus- 
trate the excavations of the French School 
in Delos, on a scale of about 30 inches to 
the mile (1: 2000 m.), printed in four 
colours ; contour lines are given at distances 
of about 5 metres apart ; and all remains 
of tombs, buildings, etc. are indicated. 
H. B. W. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE, 


Athens.—In October 1905 a series of 
tombs was discovered near the Sacred Way, 
at a depth of nearly two metres. They 
range in date from about the first century 
B.c. to the first century after Christ. The 
earliest tomb of the series is approximately 
dated by the discovery in it of a gold 
bracteate coin bearing the impress of a 
silver drachma belonging to the period 
146-87 B.c. The tombs for the most part 
lie N. by S. on both sides of the Sacred 
Way. Among the most noteworthy finds 
made in these tombs are a silver xéAms con- 
taining calcined bones, a small bearded 
male head in marble (about 4 in. high) 
which is considered to bear a resemblance 
to the ‘portrait of Hippocrates, a tragic 
mask of Pentelic marble (over life-size), and 
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two funeral reliefs of poor style. One 
represents a woman and a girl, the latter 
holding a toilet box ; it is inscribed 


APPOAWAIONYCOANPOY 
MIAHCIA 


The other represents a similar scene. Here 
the woman touches the girl’s chin with her 
kand.! 


Ithaca.—M. Vollgraff reports that, as 
the result of excavations carried on from 
April to July during the past year, it has 
been proved that the plain of Polis was not 
inhabited in ancient times. The ancient 
city of the N. part of the island was situ- 
ated about half an hour’s distance to the 
N. of the plain. Here a large rectangular 
building has been found together with 
several small objects belonging to the 
Roman Period. Near the church of H. 
Athanasios two capitals, probably of My- 
cenaean date, have been discovered. Exca- 
vations carried on at the foot of Aetos (on 
the isthmus connecting the N. aud S. parts 
of the island) have revealed the presence of 
a small ancient town. Pottery and other 
objects have been found dating from the 
Geometric to the Roman Period. AtStavro 
and other places fragments of pre-Mycenaean 
monochrome pottery have come to light.? 


Ceos.—As the result of excavations carried 
out during 1903-4 at Carthaea on behalf of 
the Belgian Govcrnment, the buildings at 
the entrance to the Acropolis have been 
identified. That on the r. is a temple of 
Athent, that on the 1. a prytaneum and 
hero-chapel combined. In a valley to the 
S.W. a peripteral Doric building of the third 
century 3B.c., probably a temple, has been 
partially cleared. Dedications to Demeter, 
Asklepios, Hygieia, and the Gedy pajryp have 
been found. About 60 new inscriptions have 
been obtained, including fragments of 
accounts from the temple of Apollo, a decree 
in honour of Bucchon, nesiarchos under the 
first two Ptolemies, and another decree in 
honour of Hieron of Syracuse, deputy of 
Ptolemy Philadelphos.* 


AFRICA, 


Tunis.—M. Gauckler has discovered the 
remains of a temple raised in honour of 
Massinissa, King of the Massyliae, who was 


1 "Eo. ’Apx. 1904, part 3. 
* Comptes-Rendus de V Académie des Tnser., July— 
Aug., 1904. 


the ally of Scipio Africanus in the second 
Punic War. A bilingual inscription (Semitic 
and Libyan) sets forth the king’s genealogy.’ 


ITALY, ETC. 


Praeneste—A new fragment of the 
Calendar of Verrius Flaccus (cf. Suet. de il. 
gramm, c. 17) has been found near the 
Chapel dell’ Aquila. Little can be made of 
the fragment, but its discovery is of import- 
ance, since it confirms Suetonius’ statement 
as to the position of the Calendar in the 
Forum. 

Pola and district (Istria).—Excavations 
at Val Catena on Brioni Island have 
resulted in the clearing of two temples, and 
in the discovery of many architectural frag- 
ments. On the site of a building near the 
N. temple a coin of Claudius (date: 41 after 
Christ) was found.° 

F. H. Marswa.t, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS- 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxiv. (1904), 
Part 2. 
1. E. N. Gardiner: Further notes on the Greek 
Jump. (13 cuts.) 
M. N. Tod: A new Fragment of the Zdictum 
Diocle f ani. 
8. K. A. McDowall: Two heads ‘relatel to the 
Choiseul-Gouftier type. (4 cuts.) 
4, Hi. R. Hall: Nitokris-Rhodopis. 
5. A. P. Oppé: The Chasm at Delphi. 
6. J. E. Harrison: Mystica Vannus Iacchi. II. 
(10 cuts.) 
K. A. McDowall: The so-called ‘ Sardanapalus.’ 
(Plate, 2 cuts.) 
8. A. M. Ramsay: The Early Christian Art of Isaura 
Nova. (39 cuts.) 
9. P. Gardner: Vases added to the Ashmolean 
Museum. (3 plates; 24 cuts.) 
10. R. ©. Bosanquet: Some ‘Late Minoan’ Vases 
found in Greece. (4 plates; 3 cuts.) 
11. C. Waldstein: Damophon. 
12, F. H. Marshall: Antique Rings pierced with Gold 
Nails. (Cut.) 
13. A. Furtwingler : A Counter-Protest. 
14, C. C. Edgar: An Ionian Dedication to Isis. 
Notices of Books. 
Rules, Proceedings, ete. 


pr 


“I 


American Journalof Archaeology, viii. (1904). 
Part 3, July-Sept. 
1. C. N. Brown : Fragment of a Treasure-List found 
in the Acropolis-wallof Athens. (Plate.) 
A new treasure-list from the Parthenon, found 
in 1897, containing an inventory of silver vessels 


3 Atheneum, Dee. 17, 1904. 
4 Bull. della Comm. Arch., 1904, part 3. 
5 Oesterreich. Jahreshefte, 1904, part 2. 











and other objects ; may be dated subsequently to 
375 B.c., when the lists of treasures of Athena 
were separated from those of the other gods. 
2. R. B. Richardson : A group of Dionysiac Sculpture 
from Corinth, (Plate ; 3 cuts.) 
Five sculptures from the recent excavations, in- 
eluding a symplegma, part of a colossal Dionysos, 
a relief with Maenads, and two heads of Dionysos, 
one beardless, the other archaistic. 
3. W. J. Moulton: Twelve Mortuary Inscriptions 
from Sidon. 
4, Archaeological Discussions, 
(ed. J. M. Paton). 
5. Archaeological News, Jan.—July, 1904 (ed. J. M. 
Paton.) 


Jahrbuch des Arch. Instituts. 
Heft 3. 
1. M. Rostowzew : Pompeian Landscapes and Roman 
Villas. (3 plates; 3 cuts.) 

Discusses landscape-paintings of ‘illusionist’ 
style discovered at Pompeii in 1900-01, in the 
house of M. Lucretius Fronto, which reproduce 
fairly accurately the appearance and arrange- 
ment of Roman villas of the time, such as Cicero, 
Pliny, and Statius describe, and resembling 
Hadrian’s villa and that at Spoonley, in Gloucester- 
shire. The characteristic is that the 


July-Dee., 1903 


xix. (1904). 


feature 
buildings are grouped round a garden or fountain 
with numerous trees and statues. 
H. Lucas: Types of athletes. (8 euts.) 

Discusses groups of wrestlers on a mosaic found 
at Tusculum in 1862 (Mon. dell’ Inst. vi.-vii. plate 
82), and compares with the wrestler-group in 
Florence, which he traces to an original in the 
frieze of the Choragic monument of Lysikrates, 
reflecting again the Herakles and Triton of the 
poros pediment. Also tlhe metal caestus worn by 
boxers in the same mosaic, which consisted of four 
pointed rings united, through which the four 
fingers passed. 

Anzeiyer. 


pe 


1. The harbours of Carthage (R. Oehler). 

2. Finds in Roumania. 

3. Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, July meeting. 

4, Anniversary meeting of Hellenic Society. 

5. Acquisitions of Louvre, Ashmolean, and Boston 
Museums in 1903. 

6. Miscellaneous notices. 

7. Bibliography. 


H. B. W. 





Rivista italiana. 1904. Part 2. 
A. Simonetti. ‘I tipi delle antiche monete 
greche.’ A list of common types found on Greek 
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coins. This article is, I think, more likely to be 
useful to the ‘ young collector’ than to middle-aged 
numismatists. —G. Dattari Esame critico circa una 


nuova teoria sulla monetazione Alessandrina di 
Augusto.’ A criticism of an artiele by A. Parazzoli, 


published in the Revue Num. for 1903.—Vitalini. 
‘Di un asse Reatino.’ A new specimen of the rare 
as of Reate. —Blanchet. ‘Le Congiarium de César 
et les monnaies signécs Palikanus.’? On the sester- 
tius inscribed PALIKANVs. The types as here ex- 
plained are, obv. a tablet=tessera frumentaria ; 
rev. & Vase=a congius, such as would be used in dis 
tributions of oil. This coin is assigned by numis- 
matists to B.c. 45, and it is known that on the 
oceasion of the triumph of Caesar in B.c. 46 he 
distributed measures of oil to the citizens. Vali- 
kanus was perhaps the name of the curule aedile. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1904. Part 2. 

H. A. Gruebsr. ‘Romau bronze coinage from 
B.c. 45—B.c. 3.2. A general view (pp. 185-213) of 
the Roman coinage of the period. Special attention 
is called to the coins of Augustus with the letters cA 
on the rev. ‘These have been sometimes assigned to 
Caesaraugusti in Spain, to Caesarea Panias in Syria, 
ete. Following the sugeestion of Frovhner, Mr. 
Grucber interprets the letters as Commune Asiae, 
supposing that these coins were struck for currency 
‘in the union of the Asiatic cities which celebrated 
the cult of Rome and Augustus.” On p. 244 are 
some new analyses of Roman copper and bronze 
coins of the first ceutury B.c. 


Revue Numismatique. 1903. Part 3. 

Beaupré, ‘ Monnaies gauloises trouvées dans 
Varrondissement de Naney’—A. De La Fuye. 
‘Nouveau classement des monnaies arsacides.’ A 
long review and summary (pp. 317-371 and 2 plates) 
of the British Museum Catalogue of the coins of 
arthia, The new attributions proposed by me in 
the catalogue are set forth in some convenient tables 
and compared with those of Longpérier, Prokesch, 
and Perey Gardner.—Soutzo. ‘ Nouvelles recherches 
sur le systeme monc¢taire de Ptolémée Soter.’ Partly 
a comment on Hultsch’s ‘Die Ptolemaischen Miinz- 
und Rechnungswerte’ (Leipzig, 1993).—G. Dattari. 
‘Sur l'époque ot furent frappées en Eyypte les 
premiétres monnaies de la réforme de Dioclétien.’— 
Blanchet. ‘ Le trésor de Nanterre.’ A note on the 
find made at Nanterre in March, 1904. It consisted 
of 1,968 denarii and antoniniani of Roman Emperors 
from Albinus and Sept. Severus to Gallienus. ‘This 
hoard, like several others previou-ly discovered in 
France, was evidently buried in the early years of 
Gallienus during the German devastations of Gaul. 

Warwick Wroru. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fir Klassische Philologie. 
1904, 

2 Nov. E. Pontremoli et B. Haussoullier, 
Didymes, fouilles de 1894 et 1896 (A. Korte). Chr. 
Blinkenberg et F. Kinch, Exploration archéoloyique 
de Khodes (W. Larfeld). C. Clemen, Die religions- 


geschichtliche Methode in der Theologie (W. Soltau), 





n 
I 
Schulthess), very favourable. 


A Meillet, Tutlroduction a 


indo-t UropEennes (P. 


favourable on the whole, 
Vdlucdk comparative dis lengues 

Kretschmer), favourable. 
9 Nov. Fragmente 
Geschichte des perikleischen Athen aus einem 
trassburger Papyrus herausg. von br. Keil (0. 
ie Deiters, De Creten- 


Anonymus <Argentinensis. 
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sium titulis publicis quaestiones epigraphicae (W. 
Larfeld), favourable. E. v. Mach, Greek Sculpture, 
its spirit and principles (Th. Schreiber), favourable. 
Bulletin Winstitutions politiques Romaines, par L. 
Halkin et M. Zech. I. Années 1900 et 1901. ‘A 
most useful publication.’ Thurneysen, Die Etymo- 
logie (O. Weise), favourable, W. Martens, Geschichts- 
wiederholungen (Fr. Harder), favourable. 

16 Nov. R. Meringer, Indogermanische Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 3 Aufl. (Bartholomae), unfavourable 
on the whole. Das Marmor Pariwm, herausg. von 
F. Jacoby (G. J. Schneider). D. Detscheff, De 
tragocdiarum Graecarum conformatione scaenica ac 
dramatica (H. G.), favourable. H. Bircher, Bibracte. 
Eine kriegsgeschichtliche Studie (Fr. Frohlich). 
‘Well written but too far-reaching in conclusions.’ 
Persi et Juvenalis Saturae cum additamentis Bod- 
leianis rec. S. G. Owen (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

23 Nov. J.E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion (H. Steuding), very favourable. 
L. Ruhl, De mortuoruwm iudicio (H. Steuding), 
favourable. E. M. Perkins, The expression of cus- 
tomary action or state in early Latin (TH. Blase), 
favourable. W. Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie. I. Die 
Sprache. 2 Aufl. I. Teil (M. Schneidewin), favour- 
able. 

30 Nov. Catulli carmina, rec. R. Ellis (K. P. 
Schulze). Agrees generally with his critical princi- 
ples and commends him for adhesion to the best 
MSS., and for the rare admission of conjectures. 
Corpus scriptorum ccclesiasticorum latinorum, Vol. 
41. Augustini de fide et symbolo ete. Ex rec. J. 
Zycha. Vol. 42. Augustini de perfectione iustitiae 
hominis etc. Ex rec. F. Urba et J. Zycha. Vol. 
36. Augustini retractationum libri ii. Ex rec. P. 
Knoll (G. Pfeilschifter). 

7 Dec. K. Brugmann, Die Demonstrativprono- 
mina der indogermanischen Sprachen (H. Hirt), very 
favourable. H. Nohl, Sokrates und die Ethik (J. 
Pagel), favourable. H. Gomperz, Die Lebensauffass- 
ungen der gricchischen Philosophen, and W. Pater, 
Plato und der Platonismus (H. Nohl, jun.), favour- 
able. N. Pirrone, Un codice delle ‘ Epistolae ad 
Familiares’ di Cicerone nel Museo Com. di Messina 
(W. Sternkopf), favourable. Catulli, Tibulli, Pro- 
pertii carmina a M. Hauptio recognita. Ed. VI ab 
J. Vahleno cur. (K. P. Schulze), favourable. 

14 Dec. Xenophontis opera, rec. E. C. Marchant. 
II]. Expeditio Cyri (W. Gemoll). H. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Les Celtes (Ed. Wolff), unfavourable on 
the whole. G. Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
zur rimischen Religions—und Stadtgeschichte (H. 
Steuding), very favourable, Ed. Gross, Studien zu 
Vergils Aeneis (J. Ziehen). 

21 Dec. Euripides, Iphigenie in Aulis, herausg. 
uud erkl. von K. Busche. I. Text. II. Kinleitung 
und Kommentar (0. Altenburg), favourable. A. 
Pischinger, Der Vogelzug bei den griechischen Dich- 
tern des Klassischen Altertums (A. Biese), favourable. 
Gr. Zereteli, Die Abkiirzungen in griechischen Hand- 
schrifien (C. Wessely), very favourable. Pirrone, 
L’Epicedio di Cornelia (K. P. Schulze), favourab!e. 
F, Studniezka, Zropaeum Traiani (R. Delbrueck), 


favourable. O. Schrader, Die Schwiegermutter und 
der Hagestolz (Fr. Harder), favourable. 

28 Dec. W. Schultz, Das Farb pfindung 
system der Hellenen (Chr. Harder), favourable on the 
whole. <A. v. Petrowicz, Arsaciden-Miinzen. Kata- 
log der Sammlung Petrowicz (C. Wessely). E. 
Bartel, Die Varusschlacht wnd deren Ortlichkeit 
(Ed. Wolff). Agrees with Mommsen that the site is 
to be found near Barenau. 





Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. xiii. 10. 1904. 


F. Marx, Philoktet-Hephaistos. The Phil. legend, 
stripped of later accretions, suggests the narrative 
of an old epic poet with a knowledge of some di- 
vinity, the seat of whose worship was at Lemnos, 
App. Mith. 77 shews that an ancient cult of Phil. 
existed in his times in an island (? Chryse) near 
Lemnos. Lemnos is the seat of the worship of 
Hephaistos, who, like Phil., is lame. Hence the 
oracle declares Phil.’s presence: essential for Troy’s 
fall ; hence his connexion with the pyre of Heracles. 
Indeed the legend in its kernel is a parallel to that 
of H.’s banishment from Olympos. A. Brieger, 
Heraklit der Dunkle. (1) His fire not only matter, 
but also reason. (2) The world created and preserved 
by a state of combat between unlike elements result- 
ing in harmony. (3) Fire produces water; water 
earth or fiery vapour. (4) The soul, formed in the 
fiery atmosphere produced by that vapour, wishes to 
enter a body through love of change and power. 
(5) In the body it is generally injured (hence Life 
really Death) by the moist, dense vapour given off 
by the earthy factor of the body and predominating 
in our atmosphere. Its spiritual power enables it to 
escape such injury by inhaling only the pure, rational 
fire which that atmosphere also contains. (6) The 
end of the world produced by a reversal of the 
processes which formed it. (7) Heraclitus and Goethe. 
H. Reich, Der Kénig mit der Dornenkrone. The 
narrative in Malth. 27. 27-31 historical. The 
soldiers acted a scene of a mime, with Christ for the 
discomfited Jew King. The Jew was a common 
character in the mime: an Oxyrhynchus papyrus- 
fragment shews us a mime in which a king forms 
a burlesque figure. So the Alexandrians mocked 
Agrippa by making their mock king out of a poor 
idiot and investing him with royal insignia, ws év 
Oearpixots pluots, says Phil. (Flacc. 6). The ass- 
crucifix of the Palatine drawing probably inspired by 
a mime. Review by P. Cauer of three emake 
books: P. D. Ch. Hennings, Homers Odyssee, ein 
kritischer Kommentar (‘the arguments pro and con 
not developed precisely enough: often difficult to 
realise what the author’s own view is’); O. Roszner, 
Untersuchungen zur Komposition der Odyssee (‘his 
view of the idea that forms the foundation of the 
Odyssey not convincing’) ; S. Eitrem, Die Phiéaken- 
episode in der Udyssce (‘helpful towards the under- 
standing of Books e-6, but few of the conclusions 
can stand’). W. Amelung reviews very favourably 
H. Lechat’s Aw Musée de U Acropole & Athénes. 
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British Museum. Hill (G. F.) Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the B.M. Cyprus. 8vo. cxliv+120 pp. 
1 map and 26 plates. London, 1904. 

Burton (Ernest de Witt.) Principles of Literary 
Criticism (from vol. V of the University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications). 4to. 72 pp. Chicago, 
The University Press, 1904. $1.00 net. 

Butcher (S. H.) Harvard lectures on Greek subjects. 
8vo. viii+266 pp. London, Macmillan and Co., 
1904. 7s. net. 

Cardinali (G.) Creta e la grandi potenze ellenis 
tiche sino alla guerra di litto. [Rivista di Storia 


Antica. Anno ix. 1. Estratto.] 8vo. pp. 69- 
94. Feitre. 1904. 

Christ (W.) Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 
bis auf die Zeit Justianians. [J. von Miiller. 


Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Band VII. 4te Auflage.] 8vo. xii+996 pp. 43 
plates. Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1905. Brosch. 
17.50 M. geb. 19.50 M. 

Decharme: La critique des traditions religieuses 
chez les Grecs des origines au temps de Plutarque. 


xiv+518 pp. Paris, A. Picard. 1904. Fr. 7.50. 
Dili (Samuel.) Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius. 8vo. xvii+639 pp. London, 
Macmillan and Co., 1904. 15s. net. 
Fahz (Ludovicus.) De Poetarum Romanornm doc- 
trina magica quaestiones selectae. [Religions- 


geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten Band II, 
Heft 3.] 64 pp. 8vo. Giessen, 1904. 1.60 M. 
Findlay (G. G.) The Epistles of Paul the Apostle 
to the Thessalonians. [Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools and Colleges. Ed. F. H. Chase.] 
8vo. lxxi+248 pp. Cambridge University Press. 

1904. 3s. 

Gardthausen (V.) Augustus und seine Zeit. 8vo. 
Theil I. Band III. 344pp. 8vo. M. 8.—Theil 
II. Band III. 260 pp. 8vo. M. 7,—Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1904. 

Gay (Jules) Les Registres de Nicolas III. (1277- 
1280) Fase. 2. 4to. Pp. 113-208. [Bibl. des Ecoles 
Francaises d’ Athénes ot de Rome. Série 2, XIV. 2] 
Paris, A. Fontemoing, 1904. 7.20 Fr. 

Gaye (RK. K.) The Platonic conception of immor- 
tality and its connexion with the theory of ideas. 
8vo, x+259 pp. London, C. J. Clay and Sons. 
1904. 5s. net. 

Giarratano (Caesar) C. Valeri Flacci Balbi Setini 
Argonauticon libriocto. 4to. lvi+82pp. Apud 
Remum Sandron Mediolani-Panormi-Neapoli. 
1904. 

Glover (T. R.) Studies in Virgil. 
London, Edward Arnold. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. xv. 
(1904). 8vo. 244pp. London, Longmans Green 

and Co., 1904. 6s. 6d. net. 

Hemme (Prof. Dr. Adolf.) Wass muss der Gebildete 
vom Griechischen wissen? Zweite verbesserte 
und vermehrte Auflage. 4to. xxxii+156 pp. 
Leipzig, Eduard Avenarius, 1905. 


312 pp. 8vo. 


Homer. Omero L’lliade commentata da C. O. 
Zuretti. Vol. vi. Libri xxi-xxiv. 8vo. xi+ 
212 pp. Torino, E. Loescher. 1905. L. 2.40. 

Horace. Wickham (E. C.) Horace, Vol. i, The 





Odes, Carmen Saeculare and Epodes. 8vo. 324 
pp- Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1904. 6s. net. 


—— Horaz Schulze, (Dr. K. P.) Auswahl fiir den 


Schulgebrauch. Teil ii, Anmerkungen. Aufl. 2. 
8vo. 206 pp. Berlin, Weidmann, 1904. Geb. 
M. 1.80. 

Howe (G.) Fasti Sacerdotum P. R. Publicorum 
aetatis imperatoriae. 96 pp. 8vo. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1904. M. 2.80. 


Hiiter (Dr. L.) Schiiler- Kommentar zu Sophokles’ 
Antigone. 8vo. 140 pp. Leipzig, G. Freytag. 
Wien. F. Tempsky, 1904. M. 1.20, K.1.50. 

James (M. R.) The Western Manuscripts in the 


library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. De- 
scriptive catalogue. 8vo. xvi+178 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1904. 5s. net. 
Jespersen (Otto.) Phonetische Grundfragen. 8vo. 
185 pp. Leipzig and Berlin, Teubner, 1904. 
Libanius: Opera rec. R. Foerster. Vol. Ii. Ora- 
tiones xii-xxv. 8vo, 572 pp. [Bibl. Script. 


Grace. et Rom. Teubneriana.] Leipzig, 1904. 

Lindsay (W. M.) The Ancient Editions of Plantus 
[St. Andrews University Publications. No. J11.] 
152 pp. 8vo. Oxford, J. Parker, 1904. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Livy: Zingerle (A.) T. Livi ab urbe condita libri, 
Pars, vii. Fase. iiii. Liber xxxxiiii. Editio major. 
8vo. viiit+t69 pp. Leipzig, G. Freytag. Wien, 
F. Tempsky, 1904. M. 1.50, K. 1.80. 

Lucilius : Carminum Reliquiae rec. enar. F. Marx. 
Vol. I. 8vo. exxxvi+169 pp. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1904. 

Marchant (E. C.) and Spencer (J. G.) 
Latin Course. 8vo. viii+198 pp. 
Bell and Sons. 1904. 2s, 

Mommsen (Th.) Gesammelte Schriften von T. M. 


Sell’s Concise 
London, G. 


Abt. 1. Juristische Schriften. Band IJ. 8vo. 
479 pp. Berlin, Weidmann, 1905. M. 12. 
— Reden und Aufsiitze. 8vo, vi+479 pp. 
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